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THE CAMP-FIRE VOTE. 


N our issue of Dec. 20 we reprinted all the ‘‘Camp-Fire 

Flickerings,” .and asked for a vote on their respeetive 
merits. The interest manifested in the voting has exceeded 
our anticipations. It was not thought that more than one 
thousand votes would come in. That number has been 
more than doubled. We have received two thousand and one 
hundred and twelve (2112) lists. They have come from a very 
wide extent of the Forest AND STREAM’s territory. All 
the States have been represented and most of the Territorics. 
From Canada and British North America, from England, 
from Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Bermuda, Cuba, Mexico, 
the mails have brought them; and one from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

No conditions were made as to the character of stories to 
be selected. Each voter was asked to choose the ten which 
he thought ‘‘the best” and to write them in their order of 
merit. This was giving very wide latitude, and, as was to 
be expected, the ballots have shown very diverse opinions 
respecting what are ‘‘the best” of the ninety-six. Many of 
the voters have explained why they voted as they did. One 
puts a certain story at the head of his list “because it’s a 
whopper.” Another selects his ten ‘‘because they are all 
true ones, and the lies ought not to be counted.” Of the 
seven winning stories, the first five are told as having actually 
occurred, and the last two are what the writer of the card 
just alluded to meant when he said whoppers. The list of 
winning stories shows this diversity: The first five of the 
seven are told as true; of the last two one is a Southwestern 
version of a Munchausen yarn, and the other a combination 
of “fish” and ‘“‘snake” stories. } 

Probably few of those who voted thought of the vast 
possibility of change opened in the simple demand, that out 
of the ninety-six stories offered each voter should pick ten 
stories, arranging them in what appeared the order of merit. 
There was not only the wide range of selection for the 
choice of different numbers, but there was an arrangement 


case of arrangement the possibility runs up to 3,628,800. 
That is, for instance, ten persons might sit down to dinner 
for that number of consecutive days (if they should live long 
enough) and on no two days would the persons be placed 
in the same relative position. The same, of course, applied 
to the placing of the ballots on the list of ten. 

The case in the ‘‘Flickerings” vote was, however, a differ- 
ent one, it was with a certaim number of different things 
being given, how many changes canbe made out of them, 
by taking any given number of quantities at a time. The rule 
in this case is a simple one, and in the problem immediately 
before us requires the multiplication of the numbers 96x95x 
94x93x92x91x90x89x88x87, and the result is found to be 
42,294, 851,716,696,972,800, which is the total possible num- 
ber of different ballots which the editor and the Herald expert 
might have had brought before them; but luckily, owing to 
a lack of voting humanity, that task was not set. 

The method of determining the winning stories was 
announced as follows: 

When a ballot is receiv@ each story named on it will be credited 
with a certain number of units, determined by its position in the 
list. The story named first will be given the highest number, 10; the 
next one 9, the third 8, and so on to the tenth or last, which will re- 
ceivel. Then each of these credits will be transferred to the ac- 
counts of the respective stories, and the story receiving the greatest 
aggregate of credits will be adjudged the winning story, and to its 
author will be given the first prize. The story receiving the next 
highest aggregate will take the second prize, and so with the others 
until the total credit of each of the stories has been ascertained, and 
the seven prizes for stories awarded. 

This has been done. For example: The story No. 36 was 
named in the first place on 130 lists, for each of which it 
received a credit of 10 units; it was named in the second 
place on 105 cards, for each of which it received a credit of 
9 units, and so on through the other places on all the 868 
cards on which the story was named. Its total score of 
credits was thus determined to be as follows: 


SCORE OF NO. 36. 





First Place......(value 10), on 130 cards.................. 130<10=1,300 
Second Place...(value 9), on 105 cards................... 105x 9= 945 
Third Place ....(value 8), on 110 cards,.......... ...... 110x 8= 880 
Fourth Place...(value 7),on 96 cards.......... ........ %x T= 672 
Fifth Place.... (value 6),on 97 cards................... 9x 6= 582 
Sixth Place..... (value 5),on 69 cards............ ae fee 69x 5= 345 
Seventh Place..(value 4),on 78 cards..... Udideotveea dee 7x 4= 312 
Eighth Place...(value 3),0n 73 cards................... 73x 8= 219 
Ninth Place ....(value 2),on 48 cards................... 48x 2= 96 
Tenth Place....(value 1),on €2 cards....... ........... @x i= ¢é6 

Grand total of credits. ...........sccecees cvaamitbawsdae deeds 5,423 


By like calculations the scores of the seven winning stories 


were found to be: 
LIST OF WINNING STORIES. 


First Prize...... No. 36, The Parker Gun Story............ Total, 5,432 
Second Prize.. .No. 53, The Commercial Traveler........ Total, 4,735 
Third Prize.....No. 81, Gus and the Cow............ ..... Total, 4,480 
Fourth Prize...No. 45, The Saw-Horse................... Total, 4,346 
Fifth Prize..... No. 39, ‘‘Let’s Put Both Gaffs In.”’....... Total, 4,105 
Sixth Prize ....No.*93, The Peach Tree................... Total, 4,017 
Seventh Prize..No. 42, The Snake-bitten Wagon.......... Total, 3,301 


For purpose of comparison we also give below the detailed 
scores of the first fifteen stories. The table shows their order, 
the number of times each one was written in each place on 
the cards, the total number of votes it received, and the tetal 
value of credits obtained in the way explained: 


SCORES OF THE FIRST FIFTEEN. 
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No. 1, 1,494; No. 3, 1,317; No. 8. 1,257; No. 9, 1,401; No. 13, 1,626; No, 
14, 2,067; No. 15, 1,278; Ne. 16, 1,183; No. 17, 2,412; No. 18, 1,824; No, 22, 
1,538; No. 23, 2,157, No. 27, 1,862; No. 29, 2,485; No. 34, 1,272; No. 35, 
1,659; No. 47, 1,099; No. 48, 1,886; No. 56, 1,581; No. 63, 2,350; No. 72, 
1,488; No. 76, 1,927; No. 86, 1,816; No. 88, 1,098; No. 92, 1,152; No. 94, 
2,151. 

The winning voters will be announced in our next issue. 


Will the writer of the winning story, No. 86, please send 
name and address to this office. 





HE Senate committee on the Yellowstone Park have 

completed their bill, which will now be reported for 
amendments. As it stands at present, the bill provides that 
the Park shall be enlarged thirty miles on the east and ten 
on the south, while from its borders on the north and west 
a strip two miles in width is cut off. The extension on the 
east. carries the Park very nearly if not quite over to Cedar 
Mountain, and thus takes in the headwaters of the Stinking 
Water, including the wonderful Clark’s Fork Cafion so 
graphically described in these columns last winter by our 
correspondent ‘“‘P.” The strip of ten miles added on the 
south extends the bounds of the Park down to the neighbor- 
hood of Two Ocean Spring, but of course does not include 
Jackson’s Lake or the Tetons, which we should have been 
glad to see within the reservation. The bill further brings 
the Park within the jurisdiction of Gallatin county, Mon- 
tana, and provides for the use of troops to capture and expel 
law-breakers. It provides for the appointment of a superin- 
tendent and fifteen assistants. 

The bill is thus an improvement on the previous law in 
relution to the Park. The increace in size of the reservation 
was demanded by public opinion. It should be made stil 
larger, but then, after all, half a loaf is a good deal better 
than no bread at all. The increase in the rumber of assist- 
ants is a good provision, but we hope that they will be care 
fully chosen and thoroughly well equipped, for if they are 
faithful and painstaking, their labors will notbe light. The 
provision authorizing the employment of troops to assist in 
protecting the Park is very well, but the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior had this authority granted him by last 
year’s Sundry Civil Bill, and, although the violations of the 
law last summer were flagrant and open, we never heard 
that any troops were sent into the Park for the purpose of 
protecting its wonders, its game, or its forests. 

The fact of the matter is that the care of the Park depends 
wholly, or almost wholly, on its superintendent. If an ener- 
getic and faithful man fiils the place, he can do a vast 
amount of good. If he is slow and lazy, the law-breakers 
will have things all their own way. 

The provisions of the bill in regard to game and fish are, 
we are glad to say, very stringent. The killing of either is 
absolutely prohibited under a penalty of not Jess than $20 
nor more than $100 fine, or imprisonment for ninety days 

As regards leases, the bill is generally like the old law: 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to lease for not 
exceeding ten years small portions of ground in the Park, 
not exceeding ten acres in extent for each tract, on which 
may be erected hotels and the necessary outbuildings; bu 
such leases shall not include any of the geysers or other ob- 
jects of curiosity or interest, or exclude the public from the 
free and convenient approach thereto, or include any ground 
within one-quarter of a mile of any of the geysers or the 
Yellowstone Falls. Only one tract shall be leased to any 
one person, association, or corporation. All contracts, agree- 
ments, or exclusive privileges neretofore made or given in 
regard to the Park, or any part of it, which are inconsistent 
with this act, are declared to be invalid. 

And while we are talking about the Park, a word or two 
about the great-hearted Improvement Company, which tried 
so hard last year to acquire the whole reservation for its 
very own. This estimable association appears, from the re- 
ports which are flying over the wires, to be in trouble. In 
the first place, it is stated that Rufus Hatch, whose name 
was so prominently connected with the incorporation of this 
company, has been sued by it for failure to take up the 
$500,000 of stock to which he pledged himself to subscribe. 
Then we learn from the West that the property of the Im- 
provement Company has been attached by a Livingston 
(Montana) trader, who supplied the Hotel Company with 
supplies and who is now unable to collect his little bill. 

The Company and its principal organizers being in difficul- 
ties, they may perhaps have less time to devote to lobbying in 
Washington this winter, and so the friends of the Park may 
have less trouble in securing the legislation which is so 
essential to its protection. There is an old saw relating to 
the condition of things when honest men get their dues, 
which obtrudes itself upon us; but let that pass. 

Our readers will watch with interest the efforts which will 
be made by the land grabbers and for the Park during the 
remainder of this session of Congress. Public opinion in- 
sists so strongly, however, on adequate legislation on this 
subject, that we cannot doubt that it will be had. The 
people demand that their Park shall be kept for them, and 
that it shall be carefully guarded from injury. Its geysers, 
its forests, its game, must be preserved for its owners. 
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OUR CANOE COLUMNS. 


To is no special necessity of calling attenti 

canoeing department. It speaks foritself. 1t isnewsy, 
helpful, practical. Weare doing now, and mean te do in 

* the future, for the canoe just what we have so long been 
doing, are now doing, and will keep on doing, for the gun, 
dog, rod, rifle, trap and yacht. The readers of the canoe- 
ing columns ought not to be confined to canoeists. Canoe- 
ing, and angling, and shooting, and camping, and the study 
and investigation of wild life are all connected. The sub- 
jects are blend. Anglers will find hints in the canoeing 
columns, and cancemen may profitably read the angling 
columns, 

In fact, our advice is to read the whole paper. Even the 
yachting man, once in a while, says something that lands- 
men may find amusing if not instructive. 

But what we started out to say is this, that the sport of 
canoeing is in the ascendant. It is no transient ‘‘boom.” 

The canoe has found its way into popularity. It has come 
to stay. We propose to make the canoeing department of 
the Forest aND STREAM 60 complete that it will be regarded 
by those who read it as a worthy exponent of the subject. 
Communications on canoeing are welcome. When you 
write up your log book send itin. Tell us of your outfit, 
culinary triumphs, news notes about routes, hints and help 
about fittings, handling, and the care of the boats. In short, 
put in your paddle and add to the momentum. 
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struggling with the small arms question. 


COLLAPSE OF LENGTH MEASUREMENT ABROAD. 


blige recent investigations of a select committee of the 
General Council of the British Y. R. A. has made the 
clear and positive declaration that length entirely fails to 
fairly compare boats of different types. It sets ferth that 
the largest boat on a given length has inherently the greater 
possibility for speed, and that differences in size are prop- 
erly subject te taxation, inasmuch as they enable larger sail 
spreads to be carried and contribute to greater abiiity in 
performance. 

In other words, the highest authority in Great Britain 
once for all officially subscribes to a fundamental proposi- 
tion long known to every intelligent person, that increased 
length not accompanied by corresponding increase of big- 
ness is not a true gauge upon which speed can be compared. 
The committee simply reiterates thie old, old story that a 
forty-foot canoe is not a match ‘for a forty-foot yacht several 
times as big, and that to tax a fifty-foot canoe for the extra 
ten feet is to tax her for presumed possibilities for specd 
which the canoe does not possess, because lacking the bulk 
enabling her to display the superiority hitherto wrongfully 
attributed to the extra ten feet of length. Hence, between 
the two, or between the small chittywee and the big Itchen 
boats of like loadline, the length rule ‘‘entirely fails” to 
equitably match boats which differ so much in size. There 
is nothing new or startling about such an enunciation. We 
have sought to make that clear all along. Simple as such a 
proposition may seem and self-evident as it is from examples in 
practice, it is strange and almost inconceivable that in this 
age any one can still maintain the equity of racing a small 
boat against a large one without an allowance, should they 
happen to coincide in the one special feature of length. Yet 
it is upon the crass and glaringly false assumption that like 
lengths afford like chances for speed, whatever the bulks 
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To the degree that the sail area and length rule approximates 
on to our | #-measurement of bulk, it will work with equity. To the 
degree it fails so to do, it will be open to further modifica- 
tion in the future. As a final quietus to ‘‘simple length” 
and piloting a truer course to the ultimate haven, the con- 
clusions of the British Y. R. A. have our approval, and 
those conclusions cannot be without immediate beneficial 


One SATIsFACTION.—One source of greatest satisfaction 
in the work of conducting the Forest AND STREAM is the 
promptness with which its patrons meet their pecuniary obli- 
Subscriptions are always paid promptly, we have 
no list of ‘‘poor pay” readers, whom it is necessary to ¢oerce 
by editorial threats into paying up. We conduct our busi- 
The rule is that subscriptions 
The practical working of the 
rule is that they are paid in advance. Indeed, very many 
(in a continually increasing ratio) have taken advantage of 
our ‘“‘long term” rates and forwarded $10 for a three years’ 
subscription in advance. Perhaps the reason why sub- 
scribers to the FoREst AND STREAM pay so promptly isthat 
the paper is worth the money. ‘‘Nothing very occult about 


IMPROVED SMALL ArmMs.—The reports from Switzerland, 
given in eur rifle columns, show that the little republic is 
In Europe it is a 
problem of immediate and pressing importance and none of 
the nations there can afford to fall behind in this department. 
It may safely be said that compared with the small arms 
here, there is a general aspect of antiquity aboat the arming 
The metallic central fire cartridge is 
not in common use and unsatisfactory substitutes of paper 
are employed. The inventors and jmprovers are, in most 
d circumscribed opin- 
ions, and a disposition to reject, even without examination, 
In no department 
ef human invention is there more necessity of full informa- 
tion on foreign progress than in this of military weapons, 
and no class seems less disposed to give and take than mili- 
tary-bred critics. A trip through American armories would 
be, no doubt, fruitful of good results to our Swiss experi- 


Booxs For Our READERS.—Our notification some weeks 
since that we would send any book published on receipt of 
the publisher’s price, has evidently been appreeiated by our 
We knew that to do this would be a convenience 
to a great many, but the number of those who have taken 
So many of those who 
read the paper live in places so far from the bookstores that 
it is a real blessing to them to be able to write out the titles 
of the book required and send it to us to be forwarded to 
Moreover, in ordering a list of books it is a great 
saving of time and postage to have to write but one letter in- 
Although the filling of these book 
orders consumes no little time and trouble, we will furnish 
any of the books published in the list in our advertising 
columns, or any other book published, on receipt of the 
publisher’s price. We will also send any magazine or peri- 
odical on the same terms. The name of the publication de- 


may be, that the length rules of the day are founded. ‘‘All 
other things being equal,” the committee says further, “the 
speed of yachts will vary as the square root of their lengths,” 
But asin no two yachts are ‘‘ail other things equal,” no 
rule can be built upon an assumption which does not apply 
among vessels of a length but varying in ‘‘all other things,” 
said other things drawing their existeace from the varying 
bulks found on the same length. Very properly, then, the 
committee has concluded that the errors of comparison by 
length must be corrected by the introduction of some expres- 
sion equivalent to the difference in bigness of the boats en- 
tered for competition. It is true the committee does not 
recommend measurement of bulk in so many words, but 
beats the devil round the bush in advising the measurement 
of sail in connection with length. As sail area, broadly con- 
sidered, will vary with beam and depth, the sum total of 
the operation is nothing less than a rough equivalent to the 
multiplication of the three chief dimensions of a vessel, in 
plain words, a gauge of her bigness or bulk. 

There are, of course, instances in which, through differing 
mechanical provisions for ballasting, the sail area rule will 
fail to compare correctly the bulks of two vessels, and to that 
extent the rule will exhibit faulty application in practice. 
Upon the assumption that every man attends to the best 
mechanical provisions for racing, and that a match should 
be truly a test of model, the new rule will work with 
approximate equity. Where, however, inferior ballasting or 
rig is brought to the line, the rule offers an allowance for 
such shortcomings, as the area of sail will be correspondingly 
less, and it may be supposed the vessel also crippled to the 
extent of the allowance she receives. As long as the time 
granted is not so great as to put a positive premium upon the 
butchering of rigs, the neglect of proper ballasting or the 
shrinkage of bulk, as in a sharpie for example, there need be 
no fear but that the sail area and length rule will be found 
to permit the classification of yachts of all kinds, and for 
that reason free play to every man’s preferences as to the 


ably be accompanied by the money. 


THE BrooktyN WATER Works ScuEME.—A Dill has 
been introduced at Albany which gives the Department of 
Public Works of Brooklyn power to enter upon any lands or 
waters in Suffolk county, and by paying a certain appraised 
amount, occupy the same in perpetuity for the erection of 


pumping works, reservoirs, conduits and such other appur- 
tenances as may be deemed necessary. As Queens county 
lies between the city of Brooklyn and Suffolk county, it is 
to be presumed that the waters there are either insufticient, 
or not to be obtained. Suffolk county comprises the eastern 
half of Long Island, and has long been noted for its trout 
streams, which now are threatened with confiscation by the 
city. The bill specifies no particular streams, but allows the 
tapping of every spring and stream in the county. Added 
to this is a clause exempting all the works and improvements 
made in robbing the county, from taxation. Thestreams of 
Suffolk county contribute the greater part of the fresh waters 
to Great South Bay, the home of the ‘‘blue point” oyster, 
and to the influences of these streams is due the excellences 
of this famed mollusk. The trout streams of both sides of 
the island so dilute the salt water of the harbors that they 
make suitable spawning grounds for many species of coast 
fishes, and with the streams taken frem them the bays would 
soon become as salt as the ocean. We hope that the oyster- 
men, fishermen, owners of trout streams, and all who are 
interested in preserving both our inland and marine fisheries, 
will protest against this bill being passed in its present shape. 
The streams of Suffolk county add greatly to the value of 
property there, and if they are all liable to confiscation every 
time the Department of Public Works of Brooklyn may 
issue a decree, then owners of streams will feel insecure in 
their possession. The Supervisors of towns should at least 
have a voice in this matter. 


An INTERESTING SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS is described 


form most suitable to his objects apart from racing only, | in our angling columns. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
"HOW DO THEY LIVE? 


A™. that is the ogee. How do they live—these 
X= bright-eyed wood-folk, that the human biped pursues 
and persecutes with dog and gun, not only in season, but with 
smares, traps, and all villainous devices known of men, out 
of season. And when at last the human persecutor lets up, 
nature comes in with a heavy fall of snow, cores with a 
sharp crust. The ground is inaccessible. e trees are 
covered with ice. The beechnut and thorn-plum are thesize 
of marbles. Seeds and buds become balls of ice. How do 
they, a can they live? 
ruth to say, alarge percentage den’t live at all. The 

die. Notably, the ee. who is the first of galisionens 
birds to succumb. e wild turkey holds out longer, but is 
beaten at last. And the beautiful, gamy, hardy ruffed 
grouse is the last to give in. But a winter ike the present 
tries even his powers of endurance. How does he live? 

Well, 0 long as there is no ice-glaze ou the trees, he will 
live like a fighting cock. Four feet of snow with a crust on 
top does not beat him. So long as beechnuts, thorn-plums, 
and buds are not embedded in a thick coating of ice, he will 
keep in condition. But there are seasons (I have seen three 
of them), when nature chooses to envelope all her food re- 
sources in an ice-armor that no bird can break through. In 
such a season the ruffed grouse does not live; he simply dies. 
And he is a bird that you cannot help. You cannot feed kim. 
Once gone, he is gone forever. 

But you may, and can, feed the quail. Next to the grouse, 
he is our finest game bird. Feed him when and where you 
can. Ina heavy ice-glaze.at the north, he perishes by the 
thousand. But he thrives and multiplies on grounds where 































































with those who affect wing-shooting. 

If the wild or were sufliciently prevalent to make him 
a common objeet of pursuit to the spertsman, I would accord 
him first place, as the most magnificent game bird on the 
list. Far ahead of the n’embu, the cassowary, or the caper- 
cailzie, the latter being the grandest oats of Europe, 
but nearly extinct. But the turkey is fast becoming remote, 
and is soon destined to become phenemenal. He can stand 
a pretty hard winter; but an ice-glaze beats him. Once, in 
Southern Michigan, thirty-six years ago, I saw a drove of 
thirteen turkeys making their way to the southward. They 
halted in the barnyard, skirmished around for a few mirutes 
in the vain hope of grain, took the lane that Jed to the main 
road, crossed the road, crept through the fence on the other 
side, crossed an open meadow aan disappeared in the forest 
beyond. As they clambered over the single bar that diviaed 
the lane from the main road more than half of them tumbled 
over through sheer weakness. But they gathered up ard 
went on, The snow was three feet deep, with a crust, and 
the thermometer 24° below zero. How did they live? 
re gy not ene of them lived a week. Heaven be my 
judge, that I would have given my rifle for a bushel of corn 
that I could have fed them. But it was impossible. They 
went away to starve—after the manner of wild turkeys. 
During the same winter, quail, in bevies of fifteen to thirty, 
were found frozen en masse, packed snugly together, as 
they hid huddled for warmth. Even the omnipresent and 
pestilent squirrel failed to raid the cornfields the next season. 
Grouse aud quail were very scarce for years thereafter. How 
did they live? Well, the few that managed to pull through 
had exceptional feedin unds, if birds; and, if squirrels, 
a supply of nuts stowed in a hollow tree. 

Fifty three years ago the 20th of last November there 
came a snow storm that lasted without intermission for 
nearly four days. This was in New England. When the 
storm passed away the snow laid thirty-six inches deep on 
the level. The weather changed and there came a rain, fol- 
lowed by zero weather. On the first of Febrnary roads 
were of no use. The farmer hauled wood across lots, over 
fences and through woods on a hard snow crust that made 
the best of sleighing. This lasted until the 20th of March 
without a ket-up. It was a fine winter for business, but it 
nearly exterminated grouse, quail and squirrels in Eastern 
Massachusetts. During the previous October they had all 
been very plenty; one could ee cross an open field 
without flushing a bevy of quail. There were grouse in 
every thicket, and the average country boy could make a 
decent bag of gray squirrels with a club and a cur dog. 
During the following summer and autumn I[ was in the 
fields and woods a large part of the time, and did not see or 
hear a single quail, and only two gray squirrels. The rem- 
nant of the grouse family was represented by a few hard- 
billed, strong-winged old cocks, who had managed to make 
the riffle by burrowing under the snow and raiding the 
nearest orchards for fruit buds. ButIdo not recollect that 
a single clutch of young grouse were seen the following 
season. 

In a winter like the present, with only three feet of snow, 
with two crusts, but no ice on the trees, the ruffed grouse is 
at home every day. You will not find him in the low-lying 
thickets and hemlock swamps. If you look for him where 
you found him last October you will be apt to think he has 
emigrated for good. 

Follow me for a little and I will tell you just how he lives— 
and lives well, in a winter like the present. Two years ago it 
would have taken several hours of cold mountain travel to 
reach the little lumbering hamlet of Ansonia from Wells- 
boro. Now, we take a comfortable seat in a passenger car 
of the P. C. & J. 8. Railroad, and make the trip,in ,thirty-five 
minutes. The road has not been in operation long enough to 
destroy the wild features of the i and, as we glide 
down the romantic valley of Marsh Creek we have a steep 
mountain slope on the left, covered to the summit by a dense 
growth of hemlock, the trees near the foot of the slope and 
on the narrow flat more or less weighted with large patches 
of snow. Itis in these trees, under the snug shelter of these 
snow tents, that the grouse loves to hide, spending the 
greater part of his time in keeping himself safe and comfort- 
able. As we are traveling westward, the high slope on the 
right, with a southern exposure, shows a different growth 
of timber entirely. There are few pines or hemlocks, but 
large thickets of scrub oak, birch and poplar, and here is 
where the greuse makes his living. So long as the buds of 
the poplar and birch are not enveloped in a thick coating of 
ice, he will keep in good condition, though every species of 
— food be covered with four feet of snow and a crust 
on that, 

Twenty years ago, on this very slope, I was following a 
doe’s ones just aie ht in bitter winter weather, and her cute 
ladyship chose to foil me by keeping along the side hill and 
in the thickest growth of small timber. There was a track- 
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1ow of eight inches which concealed all treacherous, 
i’ oo "sticks, and I fell frequently—always with head up 
hill. At length I got an extra noisy tumble, and three grouse 
darted out of a low poplar, scaled down the mountain on 
level wings, like hawks, and disappeared in the dense hem- 
locks below. On looking around | became aware that there 
was a rather large gathering of the birds in plain sight, and, 
despairing of a shot at the doe, I clipped the head off the 
nearest cock. He madea deal of unnecessary fuss about his 
head, flapping, drumming and turving back somersaults 
down hill, es Ta the snow fly as he went. This started a 
few of the nearest; and, as [ got in another and last shot, the 
stampede became general. It was interesting, almost ex- 
citing, to see the game, beautiful things, a dozen at a time, 
glide like arrows down the steep slope without moving a 
wing, and, as they neared their favorite trees, turn sharply 
upward, put on the brakes with a thunderous clatter, and 
disappear in the dense, dark foliage above. I am net going 
to say how many | think there were on the feed at that time 
and place. At least one hundred. Perhaps thrice as many. 

I have had the same experience on the mountain side two 
miles beiow Ansonia, on the head of Asaph Run, or Long 
Run, and on the side hills along the Canisteo, in Steuben 
county, N. Y. d 

I only give these jottings as illustrative of how they live 
in the long, hard, close season. The sportsman puts away 
his shooting gear at the close of the open season, and it is 
only the w man and naturalist who takes to the forest in 
January and February to find out the winter ways of the 
elfin woodfolk. 

Not of game birds and game quadrupeds alone, for these 
are few in number, and it is our selfishness that leads us to 
give precedence and importance to them at the expense of 
other woods dwellers quite as sagacious and interesting. 
The wildcat, the owl, the fox, each and all have hard work 
to pick up a respectable iiving when there is a deep light 
snow on the ground. The two first named often perish with 
cold and starvation. Iam not sure that the fox ever does, 
though he becomes fearfully emaeiated. The mink and 
weasel manage very well. The former is a skillful fisher- 
man and the latter a capital mouser. Both are modcl 

hers and pot-hunters. They kill as long as anything is 
left to kill, with no reference to present needs. 
serve neither mercy nor sympathy. 

Then there are fortunate individuals among the forest pop- 
ulation who, on a sudden contraction of woodland currency, 
can go into winter quarters and sleep comfortably until the 
advent of better times. These are notably the bear, the 
skunk, woodchuck and ’coon. They remind one of Calver- 
ly’s lines: 
‘“* Friend, there be those to whom mishap 

Or never, or so rarely comes, 

That at the very thought they snap 

Derisive thumbs.” 


And there are some few quadrupeds and birds that thrive 
in the roughest winters. I do not think the deer—when un- 
molested by enemies, is ever beaten by hard weather alone. 
While the hare, the rabbit and the red squirrel can afford to 
‘snap derisive thumbs” at Siberian weather with a heavy 
ite crust thrown in. 

I would like to say something about the muskrat, the most 
intelligent animal of nis size with which 1 am acquainted. 
No matter whether he elects to pass his winter on a rattling 
trout stream, a river or a lake, his industry and forethought 
always pull him through in condition. He has one foolish 
attribute that militates against his general intelligence: he 
will continue to stick his fool feet into naked steel traps 
until he loses his last foot. I have caught an old rat by his 
fourth and last foot, the others having been left in traps. 
And once—it may be a hard yarn, but it is true—l shot an 
old male 1at swimming near the shore without any feet at 
all. They had all been left in traps; and he was swimming 
very well on the stubs, 

When I remember that I have murdered more than 5,000 
of these bright-eyed innocents and stretched their skins for 
an average of twerty cents each, I am quite prepared for 
the gospel of evolution. 

1 shouldn’t be surprised to know that a few thousand years 
back my ancestors wore hair instead of cassimere, and lived 
mostly in trees. NEssMUK. 

WELLSBORO, Pa, 


MY CAMP-FIRE. 


[ was such q fire as an old campaigner loves. Heaped 
high with lusty logs, it blazed merrily into the dark 
blue sky of the autumn night, and sparkled and flashed 
through the linden leaves which overhung my couch. And 
the more welcome, because unexpected. F 

I had taken the Kelpie, rather iate in the afternoon, in- 
tending to row quietly down Central Lake to Bellaire, re- 
main there over night, continue my journey down the 
Intermediate River, through Grass and Clam lakes, and 
take the steamer Queen, at. the mouth of Clam River, for 

Rapids, where { had business which required attention. 

I rowed leisurely on, taking little note of time, until, as I 
rounded the point known as Buzzard’s Roost, I perceived 
that the evening twilight rested on the lake, and that I had 
allowed the beauty of the scenery to interfere with the 
plans of the expedition. Then I reflected. If I should 
attempt to run the Intermediate Rapids by moonlight I 
‘could not ne from myself the fact that, however seduc- 
tive the performance might appear when viewed from a 
distance, there was a strong possibility that, just when I 
should come to the liveliest part of the entertainment, I 
might chance to find myself caught in one of the log-drives 
of Messrs. Richardi and Bechtold; ‘‘in which case,” said i 
to myself, “‘I shall, in the language of our late lamented 
friend, Mr. William J. Snelling, have ‘cooked up a pretty 
kettle of fish, and brought my calf’s head to a fine market;’ 
and, to quote another early acquaintance named R. Crusoe, 
there would then undoubtedly be ‘the devil to pay, and no 
pitch hot.’ These be the facts. Shall I, like the Danish 
rover, lie on my own proud deck, before the sea aad sky? 
No, the deck is too short. Shall I risk the rapid? No. By 
St. Lryde of Bothwell, I will camp!” 

It was the eleventh of October, the night was fine, and 
though my camp equipage was scanty, it yet comprised an 
overcoat, a tea kettle, and an axe, and provident hands had 
stowed the mess ches, or more accurately, the bucket, which 
usually accompanies the boat. : 

I scanned the serried lines of cedars along the shores, and 
the dark hues of ‘the evergreens blended with those of the 
upland maples in one sombre tint. Turning my course, I 
rowed for the western shore, and after a time, shot silently 
into a shallow cove, backed by tall cedars; a fringe of reeds 
advancing to the waves. Seated in the stern of my light, 
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narrow craft, I laid my hand upon a mene branch, and 
strove to force the boat further into the reeds, when a start- 
ling rush of wings burst from the tangled thicket, and I 
joosed my hold on tree and paddle, and grasped my gun as 
a dark object whizzed close past my head. Twisting myself 
in the narrow boat, somewhat after the manner of Davy 
Crockett’s owl, my gun swung into line, and the moonbeams 
glimmered for a second’s space on the brown Damascus har- 
rels, as they ranged upon the fast disappearing shadow. A 
stream of fire lighted lake and forest, and showed the out- 
lines of the distant shores, and a silvery fountain sparkled 
up, some forty yards astern. ‘‘Itis a duck, sure enough. I 
thought it was a grouse,” was my thought; as I paddled 
alongside the floating object. and lifted it into the boat. 

When at last I stepped ashore 1 found that, with one ex- 
ception, I had made a good selection of a site for a camping 

round, but: this one was decidedly condemnatory. The 
lowe were soaked with the recent rains, and the density of 
the foliage had prevented the sun from taking any active 
measures toward preparing them for the couch of a lone 
wayfarer like myself. Now, wood and wave are to me as 
home, and this being the case, I am accustomed in the pres- 
ence of Mother Nature to do much as I would if under the 
shelter of my own roof-tree, namely, to. make myself as 
comfortable as the nature of the circumstances will permit. 
I have found much comfort in a bed of wet moss on Echo 
Island, in Lake Winnipesaukee, and also in sleeping on a 
flat rock, in the Indian ‘‘Nation;”’ but at this time I had 
the whole night in which to seek a couch, and all Michigan 
to find it in, ata I turned my course toward the nameless 
island—most northerly of the three which adorn the lower 
portion of Central Lake. I had passed this islet scores of 
times, but never landed there. I reasoned, however, that if 
1 should find as much solid land as the son of Godwin pro- 
posed to give Hardrada, the afternoon sunbeams should by 
this time have fitly prepared it for my reception. 

The Kelpie grounded on a little beach of hard, smooth 
sand, and eee into the bushes and paused under a jolly 
old clump of basswood trees, with wealth of drift scattered 
along the shore. ‘‘Behold,” quoth I, ‘‘this is the very place 
I have been hunting. Here will I camp, there build my fire, 
‘and the low shiver of the linden tree may bring to mea 
joy.’” Then rang the strokes of the hunting axe, and up 
against the spangled night there streamed a mighty blaze. 

Now, thought [, as, half an hour after, I sat at meat, with a 
mug of tea in one hand, and the gambrel joint of the luck- 
less bird before mentioued, in the other; this is something 
Talk about the banquets of the gods—nectar and 
ambrosia, or the beer and bacon of Walhalla. The highest 
hall in Gladsheim wouldn’t touch the roof of my camp, and 
I would not give the hind leg of this mallard for the whole 
outfit of Olympus. I only wish that the professor, or the 
eashier, or the barrister, were here, or that ‘‘Nessmuk” sat 
fornent me, just over against the teakettle, with his beard 
wanes over my commissary department, and the fragrance 
of the Formosa floating up to his nostrils. Did you ask if 
that gentleman and myself had ever met? Not that I know 
of, but let him come paddling in the Sairy up to my camp, 
and before many minutes we should, likely, be as old ac- 
quaintances. Aye, and we’d have a night of it. We would 
gang up the glen with ‘‘Bonny Kilmeny,” and we'd have the 
‘‘Witch of Fife,” and, mayhap, all the rest of the ‘‘Queen’s 
Wake,” and a shy at ‘‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,” if he liked, 
with, maybe a dab at the Talmud, and a dig at the Targum 
of Bere Ozicl, and perhaps a screed or’ so from the ‘‘Devil 
on Two Sticks.” Any other literary morceaua which our 
repertoires might furnish, would of course be in order. 
There is the ballad—the very mournful ballad of ‘Peter 
Gray,” who— 

“Went trading to the West, 

For furs and other skins, 

And he was caught and killed, a-a-and drest, 

By the bloody In-ji-ins.” 


Do my ears deceive me? or did I hear from some unappre- 
ciative person the word ‘‘nonsense?”” Yes, I was right. My 
dear sir, before you pass over in disgust the remainder of 
this paper, oblige me by remembering that the Kelpie and 
myseif are at present in unquestioned possession of this 
island, the uttermost coasts of which may from this point 
be swept at any moment with grape and canister; and fur- 
ther, that our camp-fire was not built for your exclusive ben- 
efit. I readily admit, however, that as the elder Wella 
might say, the evening’s discourse ‘‘werges” on the nonsen- 
sical, Thoreau said that going into camp was with him a 
solemn affair, and I believe that I appreciate his meaning, 
but I am happy to say that in this close communion wit 
nature solemnity does not always come to the front, or even 
make itself unpleasantly conspicuous. Those who are 
‘forced to drudge for the dregs of men,” and all the rest of 
it, often manage during business hours to get enough sense 
drummed into them to last over an infrequent evening by a 
camp-fire. Were you, O man of the long and rueful visage, 
to be wrecked at this moment upon the shores of the islet 
where at.present I hold supreme authority, you should be 
welcome. I would seat you in the place of honor by my 
camp-fire; would share with you my duck and dhudeen, and 
would sit silent and attentive to the wealth of wisdom which 
your lips let fall. Under certain limitations you should dis- 
course of what might seem to you most instructive —Mo- 
schus or Marcus Antoninus, Bion, Bacon, or Brillat-Savarin. 
I bar the ever-increasing list of German metaphysicians 
from them, for this night at least. My camp-fire is sacred. 
Do you remember the old Scotchmaun’s definition of meta- 
physics? ‘‘Weel, sawney, fin the mon wha hears disna ken 
what the mon says wha speaks, and fin the mon wha speaks 
disna ken what he says himsel’, that’s metafeesics.” 

Are you a scientific don? I would gladly learn from you. 
We would discuss the relative density of a half-baked, three 
years eld army hard tack and a piece of porphyritic granite, 
and tell each other how the ptermiognastis builds its nest. 
Are you a speculator, or a man of commerce? I would sell 
you a town lot, or talk of the late extraordinary fluctuations 
in the price of putty. If you should—bad luck on it—preve 
to be a lobbyist or a ward politician, bent upon obscuring 
the light from my fire with the murky cloud which muddles 
the brains of your particular following, I would reach for my 
gun, and, first having seen that the charges were in a trust- 
worthy condition, would look in the direction of your boat; 
and, while carelessly playing with the locks, would relate an 
episode in the life of the late Captain Simon Suggs, of the 
Tallapoosa Volunteers, which, in the language of that dis- 
tinguished warrior, ran much as follows: 

‘He kep’ up a most a dingnation wlin’, t’well I rolled 
up my sleeves, which it was tollable warm day, and my 
coat was off, and says I: ‘You see that hos yender?’ ‘I do,’ 
says he, ‘He’s yourn, aint he?'saysI. ‘He is,’ says he. 
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‘Then,’ says J, ‘if you don’t want to be most boddaciously 
eet up, you’d better get atop of him, and make tracks.’ ” 

The tea things having been cleared away, and the cloth 
removed, I knocked the ashes out of my pipe, and uplifted 
my voice in song. (I sometimes commit these indiscretions 
where there is no danger of being arrested for disturbing the 
peace and dignity of the realm.) 

I was just in the midst of a Northland saga when my 
dulcet strains reused grave remonstrance from a flock of 
geese just passing overhead. Truly, thought I, even though 
“my voice has been tuned to the notes of the gun,” there 
seems no good reason why I should scare the lives ot of 
these unoffending birds. All hail, ye cleavers of the wind! 
Your ancestors on the Grand Prairie could have told you that 
the crack of my old muzzleloader, ‘‘Dora Dean,” or a hail 
from the iron throat of its companion, ‘‘Punkinslinger,” 
was even more dangerous, though perhaps less irritating to 
your sensitive natures, than the roar of the Aristophanic 
anapests you heard but now. 

Those who may have chanced to read such papers as I 
have contributed to the columns of the FoREST AND STREAM 
will perhaps have observed that there is little bloodshed in 
them, and it is true that I have in a great measure outgrown 
any taste I may formerly have had for mowing swathes 
through swarms of birds, or for pumping a Winchester rifle 
while a band of retreating antelopes should remain in sight. 

My experiences in shooting and in fishing belong, for the 
most part, to the days when breechloaders were infrequent, 
not to say unknown, and were by most sportsmen regarded 
asa nuisance. We loaded quickly, however, in those times, 
and even now. My preference for a breechloader arises not 
from the rapidity with which it can be discharged, but from 
the readiness with which its charges can be changed or re- 
moved without tiring. I have been a persistent angler, and 
have burned much powder in my time, and a man does not 
acquire skill ip the use of firearms against game without 
some waste of innoeent blood. 

I may some day tell how ‘‘the deer was hung up before the 
camp,” or of the grouse in countless hundreds which could 
formerly have been seen on any bright winter’s day, sitting 
in peaceful enjoyment of the farmer’s corn in the great fields 
of Central Illinois. 

In my time, I have made some shots which, in one way or 
another, I thought remarkable. I think so still, but—have 
no fears. All sportsmen have done the same, and who be- 
lieves the tales? While ‘‘Major Verity” lives I shall not 
publish mine. I should as soon think of telling you how 
with my red right hand I calmly choked to death a grinnin 
bear, while the iron hilt of the bowie in my left, adel 
against the cuspids and incisors of its wailing mate, and 
the keen blade caused such serious abrasions of the internal 
tissues, that the poor animal ceased its wailings and calmly 
gave up the ghost. . 

Almost any one can tell you how he caught his fish, or 
killed his game, and the story shall lose nothing in the nar- 
ation. I am, nowadays, seldom disappointed, if I return 
with a brace only of birds from a shooting excursion, and it 
is a pleasure to remember that since mere boyhood I have 
not wantonly wasted life. He who goes forth amid the 
sights and sounds of nature, doth sadly miss his opportuni- 
ties, if slaughter is his only mission. It is a case of ‘‘eyes 
and no eyes.” 

I toss more wood upon the fire, and merrily doth it blaze. 
The iines of light stream southward, and in the distance 
Lewis’s Island looms. That is the place, as I suppose, where 
one should seek the sad and wandering ghost of the ‘‘rude, 
but comfortable camp,” immortalized by the gentleman (I 
had written ‘‘the magnificent pestle-head,” but erased the 
words), who makes, or made a certain guide-book devoted 
to a description of this portion of Michigan. Had I em- 
ployed the term ‘‘pestle-head,” it would have been advisedly, 
for, as the autocrat says of ‘‘boodle,” it is a ‘‘diabolish good 
word.” Nevertlicless, hadlincampea ‘‘Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish words,” I might, perhaps, select another more fully ex- 
pressive of my feelings. 

Every copy of the aforesaid guide-book which has chanced 
to come under my notice states (I quote from memory) that 
at Central Lake will be found a ‘‘rude, but comfortable 
camp,” and this is about the extent of the information con- 
cerning the lake and its surroundings, vouchsafed by the 
editor of this interesting periodical. 

I believe that Frank Lewis did, six or eight years ago, 
build some sort of a shanty on his island; but it had gone 
down the stream of time before I saw itssite. [N. B.— 
Nothing contained in the foreguing remarks is so to be con- 
strued as to convey the slightest intention on my part of giv- 
ing offense to the editor of the guide-book to which I have 
made allusion. I like editors—they are harmless beings— 
and their knowledge is as the knowledge of Allah. I have 
seen several, and gazed upon them from a distance with won- 
der and admiration. There was §., of the Chicago Alliance— 
bless his little heart—who, because of the fact that during 
the season when the woodland leek appears above the ground; 
the butter, in localities favored with the presence of this 
plant, is often tainted by its odor; gravely, through the 
columns of_his paper, informed the ‘‘moss-back” farmers 
that ‘‘salt, duly administeréd to the kine,” weuld prevent 
them from eating this weed. He also volunteered the in- 
formation that the air of Torch Lake was more healthful 
than that of the Intermediate Chain, for the principal reason 
that the first named sheet of water isso much higher, and 
therefore feels the Mackinaw breezes. Dear, dear. If I 
only could see that noble specimen of manhood carrying a 
surveyor’s chain up the Intermediate Rapids, with a pound 
of leeky butter under his nose! | had been under the im- 
pression that Central Lake discharged its water into Torch, 
through some thirteen miles of river, lake and rapid, and was 
therefore the higher of the two. But we live and learn.] 

The fire burns low—more wood—more wood; and up the 
sparkles fly; and 1 spread the sheepskin rug which I use as 
a cushion in the boat, and draw over my head the hood of 
my nor’west capote. The lindens whisper overhead, and 
the soft waves stir the reeds. 

The mists hung lightly over the lake as I rose in the early 
morning light, shook myself clear from my heavy ceat, and 
after mending my fire and setting the inevitable tea kettle 
about its business, prepared for my morning toilet. Looking 
through a low clump of brushwood, I saw upon the surface 
of the water that which attracted my attention. Stepping 
backward I reached my gun (having in my haste slightly 
disarranged my camp outfit), and moved forward, just as a 
couple of mallard ducks flashed up on sudden wing and 
sped away. No, they are too far; and without shooting at 
too long a range, I returned to the fire and at once perceived 
that all was not precisely as it should have been. Whew! 

Omne tulié punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. Just so—the 
useful with the agreeable; though why I should seek to 
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parade my slender stock of Latin I’m sure I cannot tell; but 
do you suppose that that old heathen ever camped out and 
managed to kick his sugar into his cartridges? 

Breakfast is finished; gun, axe, overcoat and bucket each 
in its appropriate place, and hey for the swift, strong river. 
The Kelpie floats once more, held only by the tip of the old 
rock-map!e paddle, which has guided me well in the long- 
gone years, amid the lonely beauty of the lordly hills, on 
the flashing foam of the Pemigewasset, and over the treach- 
erous quicksands and the turbid current of the pestiferous 
Arkansas. Now, then, the old Canadian paddle song: 


“Les pommes, les poires, l‘arabe, les choux; 
Les feines, y on a 1d bas partout.” 





KELPIE. 
CENTRAL Lake, Michigan. 
BETWEEN THE LAKES. 
Third Paper. 
INCIDENTS OF CAMP LIFE. 





Vy E carried with us during our travels a light hunting 

boat, the Wa Wa, which served us many a good turn. 
Our Indian boatman, Jim Kisbkatog, and his companion, 
Dan Sky, carried it across to Beaver Lake the first afternoon 
we reached our camp-ground, and that night they killed a 
deer and left with us the saddle, and as long as that lasted 
the Judge vor the Greek Professor made any special effort to 
kill another. Indeed, according to the rule of law as laid 
down by the Jucge one evening while sitting around our 
camp-fire, it would have been inexcusable, to use no harsher 
term, to kill another deer so long as a supply of steaks was 
in the cache we had made in the cool sand at the foot of a 
neighboring pine. ‘‘Some writers on sporting craft main- 
tain that there are two laws,” said the Judge, oracularly, 
as he puffed a cloud of smoke from between his lips and 
looked upward to the waving tops of the Norways, “two 
laws, the law of the land and the law of the woods. But 
these writers are guilty of a solecism. There is but one 
law—the law of the land. The mistake these writers make 
is in confounding an exception to a law with the law itself. 
The law is, that no deer shall be killed in the Upper Penin- 
sula before the 13th of August. This is the ‘law of the 
woods’ as well as the ‘law of the land.’ And so it is the law 
that one man shal] not kill another. But suppose a 
man is attacked by his neighbor? He may then kill 
that neighbor, if it be necessary to do so, in order 
that he may escape with his life, or even to save 
himself from great bodily harm, The books all lay 
this down as the rule. Suppose an enraged buck should 
attack aman and put his life in jeopardy. Might he not 
kill it and not violate the law in so doing? Certainly. 
Every jurist and moralist in the land would so decide; and 
they would predicate their decision on the necessity of the 
case. Necessity, then, we may conclude, rises superior to 
the law, or, to state the case in the language of an old and 
approved maxim, ‘Necessity knows no law.’ What state 
of circumstances or condition of things will amount to 
necessity may not be so easy to decide in every case. No 
Legislature by enactment nor any judge by decision has ever 
undertaken to define this necessity that rises superior to the 
law. It is like fraud in this respect. Judges and text-book 
writers scrupulously abstain from defining fraud, lest some 
rascal will invent a form of fraud that will be outside the 
scope of the definition. Every individual case must be 
tested by its own surroundings. What would amount to an 
overruling necessity in one place, might not in another. 
Thus, in the settled parts of the country, a man would not 
be justified in killing a deer in the close season for its meat, 
because beef, pork or mutton could be obtained. In the 
woods, however, it is different. Take our own case for 
example. We are nineteen miles from the nearest accessible 
habitation—Munising—and even there the pork is extremely 
fat and the beef tainted. Surely the necessity of the case 
would justify us in killing a deer for its meat. I do not 
remember of ever seeing a case reported in the books decid- 
ing this point, nor of a discussion of the question in any of 
the text books; but any jury of woodsmen would acquit us 
on the plea of necessity, 1 am very sure ” 

As soon as the Judge had concluded, the Greek Professor 
rubbed bis hands in a pleased manner, and nodding his 
assent, said that he was ‘‘thoroughly convinced” that the 
argument was sound. ‘‘Indeed,” said he, ‘‘I remember to 
have read something similar to it in ‘Calvin’s Institutes’ or 
‘Edwards on the Will,’” he had forgotten which. This 
cordial approval and reference to those great theologians 
and controversalists pleased the Judge mightily, and he not 
only lit a second cigar, but generously extended one to the 
Greek Professor, though he Knew that gentleman to be un- 
alterably opposed to smoking. 

As for myself, I said nothing, but it occurred to me that 
while our venison steaks were yet in plenty, both Judge and 
Greek Professor had each been poking around with gun on 
shoulder, ready to kill the first deer that showed itself. 
But our steaks were not only out now, but brook trout had 
become a little tiresome, and it was decided by the Judge 
and the Greek Professor that a clear case of necessity ex- 
isted, and that we must havéa deer at all hazards, and se 
we went one night ‘‘shining” for one. The Judge greatly 
deprecated this method of hunting. He said it was ‘‘undig- 
nified and unsportsmanlike.” But it was insisted by the 
Greek Professor that if this were so, yet, as venison was a 
necessity, we could not be over-particular as tothe method 
adopted for taking it. 

I shall never forget that first and only night’s hunt. As 
we coasted along the shallow shore, monster pikes and bass, 
blinded by the light, floundered in the shallow water and 
rushed terror-stricken to the deeper. From out the dark 
forest came at intervals, strange, weird sounds of beast or 
bird, that in spite of me sent the blood flush to my heart. 
The Judge held the paddle and the Greek Professor the shot- 
gun, while ] sat between, with nothing to do but obey my 
masters for the night and keep still. But I never had such 
a task imposed upon me before. My throzt tickled and I 
wanted to cough; my back itched and I wanted to rub it; my 
body was cramped and I wanted to shift it. I wanted to 
sneeze, to clear my throat. to rest my legs, and although I 
made no noise whatsoever, ever and anon there came from 
my two masters in shrill whispers: ‘‘Do—keep—still!” 

From safe retreats along shore, unseen deer were heard to 
stamp defiantly a snort in terror, but none were seen till a 
late hour. We had passed the narrow strait connecting 
Beaver Lake with its west and unnamed neighbor, and were 
coasting around a mud-bottomed bay covered with pond 
lilies I had been studying the heavens in an effort to 
keep awake. I remember that I counted the stars in 
the Northern Crown and traced the outlines of the 
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Great Serpent, and looked in vain for the 
fiery Scorpio. Then memory left me, and the next 1 
knew, we were coasting around a little brushy point, and 
there, close into the shore, stood an astonished deer—cream- 
colored it seemed tome and bright-eyed by the lantern’s 
light. I felt the boat leap forward under me, as the Jud 
gave a strong stroke with his oar, and I held my breath in 
expectation of seeing a flash and hearing the roar of the deat!- 
dealing gun. But I heard nor saw neither, Another stroke, 
more powerful than the former, shot the boat well up to the 
bewildered animal. Now, Greek Professor, blaze away! 
But no, the Judge jabs his oar into the soft mud and gives 
one more strong push and at the same time he screams 
‘‘§-h-u-t-e!” The deer gives one or two terror-stricken leaps 
and disappears in the brush, while the Greek Professor, 
sweeping the horizon with the muzzle of his gun, fires a 
tremendous charge toward Arcturus. 

‘Darn it!” exclaimed the Judge, as the last echo returned in 
a whisper from the distant hills. 

‘Don’t swear, Judge,” said the Greek Professor, ina tender 
voice. 

And then the two hunters held a brief consultation, during 
which the faintest color of recrimination blushed to the sur- 
face; but it faded away at once, and in the best of humor 
we returned to camp. 

It was midnight when we got there, and we were aston- 
ished to hear voices from the beach. Advancing to the 
crest of the hill, through the darkness we could see the out- 
line of a boat and figures moving on the beach. I went 
down the hill with the lantern and discoy that our vis- 
itors were ludians. Five men were busy transferring bed- 
ding from the boat to the beach, and seven muffled women 
sat squat on the sand in solemn silence. After the bed 
makers had spread their reed mats on the sand and their 
blankets on the mats, 1 returned to ourtent. Next morning 
three of the men came up the hill to our camp and we held 
an interesting pow-wow with them. We learned from them 
that they were from the Wuiska Bay Mission. in the vicinity 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Rapids, and were on their way to at- 
tend a camp-meeting then in progress near Munising. Seven 
days before they had set sail, but calms and contrary winds 
had detained them. The day following the meeting was to 
close, but they hoped to get there in time for the final ex- 
ercises. 

One of these men, the Rev. Gerrit Smith, a Presbyterian 
minister, we found quite inteMigent. At a former time he 
had carried the mail along this south shore of Superior and 
knew the trails as but few, if any, white men knew them. 

Among other things, our visitors told us ef a trout stream 
that entered the lake about three miles, they surmised, east 
of our camp.- ‘We ate supper there last evening, and my 
father said there were trouts there,” said the Rev. Smith. 
We had noticed on the map that a stream entered the lake 
below our camp and had talked some of making it a visit; 
and now, when we were told that it was a trout stream, we 
determined to go the first convenient day, and that day hap- 
pened to be the Fourth of July. Early that morning we 
wcre awakened by a faraway boom, and we said, ‘‘That’s 
thunder: it’s going to rain.” Boom followed boom, and 
although a dense fog enveloped the lake, we soon saw from 
the regularity with which the sounds came that gunpowder 
and not electricity was the cause. The Munisingers were, 
as we afterward learned, giving vent to their patriotism by 
anvil firing. Ireviding ourselves with a good Junch, at an 
early hour we set forth on our journey. Our path was the 
wet sand along the beach, and we found it very slavish 
walking. The Greek Professor, a spry, short-legged, am- 
bitious man, put the Judge and me ofi our mettle that day. 
The former, with bis 220 pounds, plunged along hke a porpoise 
in a rolling sea, and every tew rods he took off his hat and 
mopped his forehead. His spectacles gave him great 
trouble, for the fog covered them with a mist, and he was 
compelled to frequently stop and cleanse them of it. I yet 
remember the quavering feeling in my rather slender legs 
as I footed it along in the yielding sand, in the wake of my 
rolling, puffing legal friend, and in sight of the ghostly- 
locking outline of the sturdy little Greek Professor. 

Many articles we passed on the beach that morning remind- 
ing us of the ——— navigation sometimes experienced 
on these shores. The wreck of a yawl some one had propped 
up against the bank. An oyster can, unbroken and con- 
taining its original. contents, lay at the water’s edge. A 
broken mast was half buried in the sand, and countless 
broken bits of boats’ furniture told of past wreck and ruin. 
As the day advanced, the anvil firing at Munising ceased, 
but the fog increased. It rolled landward in great clouds. 
Twenty yards off my companions resembled specters, and 
seemingly from near at hand, but out of sight, came in quick 
succession shrill whistling from a steamer uncertain of her 
way. Once we stopped to inspect a hedge hog that we came 
across gnawing at a castaway pork barrel. The Greek Pro- 
fessor upended the barrel with the beast in it, and then 
quoted a strophe from a Greek poem at him, after which 
the Judge, not to be outdone, pelted him with some law 
Latin and, turning the barrel down again, he left tbe ugly 
creature to suck salt and comfort out of his barrel as best he 
could. 

At the end of an hour we sat down on a _ log to rest and, 
after a few moments spent guessing how far we had come 
and how far to go, we resumed our journey. At the end of 
a twenty-five minutes’ brisk walk the Greek Professor sud- 
denly asked, ‘‘Where’s the lunch bucket?” 

Then the look that overspread the Judge’s face was worth 
seeing. He had assumed the care of that indispensable part 
of our impedimenta, and had left it at the log where we had 
rested. ‘‘Darn it!” said he, and dropping his gun and his 
rod, he went back for the truant lunch. The Greek Pro- 
fessor and I went on and soon came to the creek, where we 


sat down and listened to the whistle of the befogged steamer. | 


The Judge presently came rolling up with the unlucky lunch, 
and after a brief resting spell, we left the lake shore and 
ascended the creek, fishing as we went. A few hundred 
yards up we found the winding stream abounding in beauti- 
Tul woodland views. Its sparkling and cool waters flowed 
between not overly high, but well-rounded wooded hills, 
that in places came close to the creek’s margin. Plots of 
blue violets grew in sunlit spots, and clusters of delicate 
ferns waved in the little damp nooks set in the hollow sides 
of the hills. Moccasin flowers grew here and there upon the 
hillsides, and under the hemlocks on the hilltops, the Indian 
pipe, that beautiful waxen looking flower, was seen. The 
sun came out while we were on the stream, and its rays 
struggling through the thick foliage above, dappled 
the pools and illuminated the beaded ripples. Golden robins 
from the a coverts vied with each other in, piping their 
most musical lays, and a cock grouse, alarmed at. our too 


near approach, on swift and thunderous wing disappeared in 
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the green woods. Seldom have I seen forest and stream pre- 
sent so much of wild beauty. And then, under as 
rocks and logs and in the deep pools, trout of good size a 
rich in their coloring and gamy to the last, took the hook 
freely. But alas! This.wilderness, the true home of water 
nymphs and dryads, was likewise the home of myriads of 
mosquitoes and ‘‘no-see-’ems,” and their persistent and savage 
onslaughts drove us back to the lake shore, where we soon 
forgot the rippling waters and flower-covered hillsides and 
leafy woods and torest sprites, over a birch bark platter of 
freshly broiled trout. 

The fog lifting in the afternoon, we saw a few miles down 
the lake, a steamer sonanty anchored near the shore, 
which we subsequently learned was the same one that 
sounded the alarm whistle all morning, and thatit had ended 
its career that same morning by blindly running upon a 
ledge of rocks and breaking in two. We also learned that 
the creek visited was known as ‘“‘Seven Mile Creek,” so 
called because it was seven miles from the Ahmeek-we-se-pe. 

We had walked that day not less than sixteen miles tthe 
Judge more than that), and for a man who.a few weeks be- 
fore had been doctoring for a ‘‘lump in hi¥ throat” and for 
one who, as the old weak-minded mendicant in the ‘‘Hoosier 
School Master” was wont. tosay of himself, had ‘‘tater head,” 
the walk was a pretty good one. But a good many far more 
laborious than that we took while between the lakes, and 
we found ourselves daily growing stronger for the exercise. 
The Greek Professor and I were agreeably surprised to find 
the atmosphere of the region so invigorating and healthful. 
It was bracing at all times and in all places. The Upper 
Peninsula lies wholly between the forty-sixth and forty- 
seventh degrees, the same latitude as at Quebec, but owing 
to its lake surroundings the uverage of temperature during 
the summer months—June, July and August—is 57° to 68° 
at Quebec, 11° difference. With Lake Superior, 460 miles 
long. and nearly or quite 150 miles between its north and 
south shores opposite two-thirds of the western part of the 
Peninsula, with its waters deeper by a hundred feet. than any 
other of the great lakes, and cold as spring water the sum- 
mer through, and with the prevalent winds of the Peninsula 
blowing from off this great cold water sea, it 1s easy to un- 
derstand whence comes the delightfully cool, pleasant and 
invigorating summer climate. 

All the south shore of the lake, from Kewena Point down 
well on to Whitefish Point, three hundred miles or more, 
presents almost a contirsious succession of healthful sites for 
summer resorts. In accordance with the fashion of to-day, 
thousands of summer tourists visit the northern parts of the 
Lower Peninsula, a regian possessing a climate so delightful 
and healthful.as compared with the climate of the great corn 
eraene in the Mississippi Valley, that the denizens of that 
valley who go there think they. have breathed tie most salu- 
brious air in the world. But the Upper Peninsula, when it 
comes to be known as well as the Lower, which it will when 
it gets a little more out of the woods and bas its comfortable 
hotels, will present attractions so superior to the Lower, that 
I venture to guess that it will draw the great majority of 
Western summer travelers to it. 

In the meantime we 


! 
‘“* * who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine in the meadows, 
Love the shadows in the forests, 
Love the wind among the branches,” 


will set our tents by the ‘‘pleasant water courses” of this new 
land, where we will ‘‘get the odors of the forest,” breathe 
its unpolluted air, and beguile with hackle or gentle its un- 
sophisticated trout. D. D. Banta. 


* LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
Eleventh Paper—Folk-Lore. 
THE OLD MAN MEETS A WONDERFUL BIRD. 


S the Old Man was walking in the woods one day he 
‘ saw something very queer. A bird was sitting on the 
limb of a tree making a peculiar noise, and every time it 
made this noise its eyes would go out of its head and fasten 
on the tree, then it wouldi make another kind of a noise and 
its eyes would go back to their place. 

‘‘Little Brother,” cried the Old Man, ‘‘teach me how to 
do that.” 

“If I show you how to do that,” replied the bird, ‘‘you 
must never Jet your eyes go out more than three times a 
day, for if you do, you will be very sorry.” 

When the bird had taught the Old Man the trick he was 
very glad, and did it three times, then he stopped. ‘‘That 
bird has no sense,” he said, ‘‘what did he tell me to do it 
only three times for?- ll do it again, anyhow.” So he 
made his eyes go out a fourth time, but alas! he could not 
cull them back again. Then he cried to the bird: ‘Oh, 
Little Brother!” come help me get back my eyes.” But the 


little bird did not answer him. It had flown away. The 


Old Man felt all over the trees with his hands but he couldn’t 
get his eyes, and he wandered all over crying and calling 
the animals to help him. A wolf had much fun with him. 
The wolf had found a dead buffalo, and taking a piece of 
the meat which smelled, he would hold it close to the Old 
Man’s nose, then the Old Man would say, ‘‘I smell something 
dead,” and he would grope all around in hopes to find it. 
Once when the wolf was doing this, the Old Man caught 
him, and plucking out one of its eyes put it in his own head, 
then he was able to find his own eyes, but he could do the 
trick the little bird taught him no more. 
Moral: Doas you are told. 
THE OLD MAN RUNS A RACE. 


One day the Old Man killed a jack rabbit and quickly 
built a fire to roast it on. Far off a coyote smelled the cook- 
ing, and coming up limping very badly, holding up one of 
his paws, he said: ‘Old Man! Old Man! Give me a little. 
I am very re 

Then the Old Man said to him: ‘‘Go away! If you are too 
lazy to catch your eating I will not feed you.” 

“My leg is broken,” said the coyote. ‘‘I can’t run. Iam 
very hungry.” . 

“Go away,” said the Old Man; *‘I will not feed you.” 

Then the coyote x te away. Pretty soon he came back 
again and asked for on eres leg of the rabbit. 

‘‘Here,” said the Old 
there? Let’s run a race to that butte, and whoever gets there 
first will have the rabbit.” 

“All right,” said the coyote. So they started. The Old 
Man ran very fast, and the coyote limped along after him. 
But when they bad got close to the butte the coyote turned 
round and ran very fast, forhe was not lame at all, 


an, ‘‘do yousee that butte way over 
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been fooling the Old Man. The Old Man ran back 
pare as he could after the coyote, and when he got to the 
fire the coyote was sitting upon a little bill eating the rabbit. 

“Qh, my little brother,” cried the Old Man, ‘‘give mea 

iece of it.” 
on and get it,” said the coyote, as he swallowed the 
last piece of it, and trotted off on the prairie. 

Moral: Feed the hungry. Things are not always as they 
look to be. 

THE OLD MAN PUNISHES A THIEF. 

One night the Old Man sat by the fire roasting a piece of 
meat, It was®@ very large ~~ of meat, and he went to 
sleep before it was cooked. lynx, which had been watch- 
ing him, now crept up and began to eat the meat. The Old 
Man woke up, and seeing wha: was going on grabbed the 
lynx saying, “Oh, you thief,” and he pulled off his tail, all 
but a short piece, aud pounded him on the head, making his 
nose very short, ‘‘There,” said he, throwing him out into 
the brush, ‘‘that’s the way you lynxes will look after this. 
To this day the lynxes have short tails and noses. : 

{Note.—Many of the best legends which explain the differ. 
ent phenomena of nature are related with the doings of the 
Old Man, but unfortunately they are so indecent that they 
cannot be translated and printed.—J. W. 8. | 


Slatuyal History. 


WILDCATS. 


HE name of ‘‘wildcat” is very generally applied to the 
two species of Lynx (L. canadensis and L. rufus), which 
occur more or less abundantly throughout the Dominion of 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The French-Can- 
adians call the smaller of the two (L. rufus) ‘‘chat-cervier,” 
and the larger (L. canadensis) ‘‘loup-cervier,” which latter 
name in the modified form of ‘‘loocervee” is used in the 
Maritime provinces to distinguish the larger from.the smaller 
wildcat. . 

Neither of these animals can be properly called ‘‘cats,” 
for although they are classed with the Felide and have 
pumerous feline characteristics, they differ from the typical 
cats who are represented in the American forests by the 
panther, ocelot, etc., distinguished from the lynxes in ex- 
ternal form by their more cat-like appearance, their short, 
glossy fur and long, tapering tails, the absence of long, black 
pencil tips to the ears, and the high forelegs—in lynx the 
hind legs are much the longer. 

The correct vernacular name of Lyna canadensis, instead 
of ‘‘loup-cervier” or ‘‘wildcat,” is Canada lynx, and the 
smaller of the two (Lyna rufus) is properly bay lynx, called 
so from the bay or rufous color the fur assumes during the 
summer, though the Canada lynx also wears a tinge of rufous 
in the warmer weather. 

Among those interested in the subject there has been con- 
siderable discussion. as to the validity of the species canaden- 
siz, some claiming that the differentiations were due to the 
differing conditions of environment. Even so close a student 
as Dr. Garnier has stated: ‘‘I have long been of opinion 
that those two varieties—species if you will—are one and 
the same; that Dyna canadensis is merely a more northern 
form ot Lyna rufus, the variety being produced by climate 
and food.” 2 

There is a very good opportunity for studying these lynxes 
in New Brunswick, as both species are common here, and 
the result of my observations leads me to take friendly issue 
with the learned authority, just quoted, and to agree with 











- those who consider canadensis a valid species. 


Between the two there is certainly a very close superficial 
resemblance. They have much the same general form and 
coloration; the same high hind legs, rather long body, ears 
with long black pencils of hair, and short stubby tails tipped 
with black. 

The two species can, however, be readily separated by a 
differential diagnosis. The Canada lynx—the loocervee of 
these Proviuces—is much the larger of the two, and has 
longer fur, which, while not so fine in texture, nor so com- 
pact, as is that of the bay lynx, has a prettier appearance 
and feels more silky. The inner fur or ‘‘wool” of the bay 
lynx is yellowish at the base and the remainder is of light 
brown, while the inner wool of the Canada lynx is of a dull 
leaden gray for the basal half, terminating with rufous, In 
the Canada lynx the feet are very much the larger, both by 
measure and comparison, and are so thickly covered under- 
neath with short close fur that the pads are almost entirely 
concealed, while in the bay lynx the pads are naked. In 
the Canada lynx the tail is dull gray, tipped with black, the 
black terminal patch entirely covering the end; in the bay 
lynx the tail is gray above and white bencath, the tip being 
about equally divided, black and white. The bay lynx has 
several black half-rings on the tail, above, and dark bands 
on the inner sides of the legs, both of which are wanting in 
the Canada lynx. 

When met with in the woods the bold, fierce nature of 
the Canada lynx stands out in very marked contrast with 
that of the bay lynx, the latter lacking the courage as well 
as the jamie energy and self-relianee of its cogener. 

The apparent dauntlessness sometimes displayed by the 
loocervee has been the cause of much controversy on the 
question, ‘‘ Will a wildcat attack a man?” 

Judging from my own observations, I should say that the 
bay lynx will get out of a-man’s way if possible, and when 
cornered will act strictly on the defensive. Usually they 
skulk off at one’s approach as timidly as ahare. I once. 
followed one that was trying to carry off a lamb which was 
a trifle ovcr-heavy for it, and whenever I came in sight the 
lynx would utter a short growl, pick up his load, and move 
on. At length, becoming over-fatigued it dropped the car- 
cass, that it might more readily get out of my way, mutter- 
ing some dissatisfaction as it trotted off. 

As to whether or nct a Canada lynx will attack a ‘man, un- 
less under aggravating circumstances, I do not feel justified 
in offering any positive opinion, although my own experience 
with the brutes would lead me to distrust them. 

On one occasion I was walking on a logging road talking 
with a teamster when his horses, hauling a lead a few 

ards in advance, abruptly stopped, giving a snért of alarm. 
Upon moving to the front we discovered a loocervee lying 
in the middle of the road some thirty paces beyond, his 
head turned toward us. While slipping a couple of heavy 
cartridges into my gun we moved about ten paces nearer 
and shouted several times to try the effect, but the loocervee 
paid no more attention to us than raising his head‘slightly 
and cocking its ears, A charge of buckshot put ap end to 

any further trial of its courage. 
t another time I was collecting specimens of small birds 
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and had followed one, that I was anxious to secure, into a 
gore of heavy timber which was strewn with ‘‘wind-falls.” 
‘had just climbed over a rough pile of upturned trees, reach- 
ing about as high as my head, when a hare ran across my 
path, and about eight or ten yards off, paused to look at me; 
a fatal pause, for before it got under way again a lynx had 
sprung from an adjacent tree and pinned it to the earth, 
he loocervee, for such I saw it was, keeping one paw on 
the hare, at once raised his head and gave me a most unat- 
tractive look. The ears were thrown back, close to the 
head; the eyes were dilated, and flashed with fierce anger; 
the mouth was open, disclosing two long rows of large 
glistening teeth, while teaue and throat gave form toa 
rapid succession of spits and growls, which were not at all 
reassuring, 

I have never had reason for considering myself more cow- 
ardly than the average man, but at that particular moment 
there came into my mind a strong desire that the lynx would 

o away and leave me alone. I found that standing face to 
ace with an enra brute, as large as a setter dog and 
more powerful, who seemed bent upon asserting by force 
his right to hunt undisturbed where and when the chances 
of the chase might lead him—to face such an one was not 
quite as interesting as-I had heard it proclaimed. 1 would 
gladly have retreated, but the wall of dead trees behind me 
could not be mounted without turving my eyes from the 
lynx, and that I considered too dangerous an experiment to 
attempt, while piles of dead roots and brush on either side 
shut off all hope for a successful flank movement, leaving 
me no chance of eseape from the brute without passing close 
to him—and I was quite as close, where I stood, as I had 
~ desire to-be. 

t soon became evident that the lynx had no intention of 
retreating, and there remained no alternative for me but to 
fight. But what should I fight with? I had noknife; and 
although‘! had a gun, my only ammunition was ‘‘dust” shot, 
which is about balf the size of No. 12. At that moment I 
remembered that in the left barrel was a cartridge loaded 
expregsly for extremely long shots, containing a full ounce 
of ‘‘dust,” backed by three drams of strong powder, and | 
resolved to try the effect of it. Without any definite idea of 
the probable result of the discharge, and in something of a 
drowning man’s straw-clutching mood, I swung back my 
foot for a brace and raised my gun. As I glanced along the 
barrels I saw that the lynx had taken my movements For a 
challenge, and had crouched for a spring, so rapidly aiming 
for the space: between his eyes I pressed the trigger. Simul- 
taneously with the report 1 heard a short, fierce scream, and 
through the smoke saw the lynx bound into the air toward 
me, but ere he reached the ground he was dead. 

My friend, James Straton, Esq., tells me’of being one of 
a party who were followed fora mile or more by a lynx 
while they were walking ona wood road one night in the 
vicinity of Andover. The lynx sprang from tree to tree 
above them, growling continucusly. Among other instances 
of their fearlessness of men which have reached me, I re- 
member hearing some years ago of Colonel Wetmore, of 
St. George, having been attacked by two or three while he 
was out an hunting, and though a keen knife and a strong 
arm saved his life, he was severely lacerated. 

The food of both species consists of hares, grouse, mice, 
squirrels, etc., and such odd plunder as they can carry off 
from the barnyard. There is an idea current that they hunt 
in couples, separated some hundred yards or so, to drive the 

me toward cach other, but the more experienced and re- 
liable trappers with whom I have talked avout the matter, 
think that this is an error. It may have arisen from the 
habit of the bay lynx of following on the trail of its more 
enterprising relative, and gleaning the scraps left from its 
feast; many a good square meal they tind, for it is not an 
uncommon thing for the loocervee to kill simply to gratify 
its love of slaughter, and after sucking a little of tke blood 
of its victim, to leave the entire carcass, 

A few years ago a farmer residing near St. John had two 
or three sheep killed in a pasture quite close to his house on 
each night for several in succession. The carcasses were 
found with a few scratches on the quarters and a ragged 
tear across the throat, but almost undisturbed. é 

Many a graphic story of the wildcat’s assault upon its 
prey is written on the snow. A dainty tracing, made by a 
wee mouse as it ran along, or the sharply defined foot-prints 
of a grouse, end abruptly just where the marks of four broad 
paws are corply impressed; a few small patches of bright 
red color, and, perhaps, a feather or two complete the tale. 

I once witnessed a fight between two male lynxes that was 
rather exciting. Sleeping under a ‘‘lean-to” I was awakened 
about sunrise by a prolonged scream of most unearthly tone 
—more wild and fierce than anything which had reached my 
ear before. ‘*What is it?” I asked under my breath of. the 
Indian who had slept at my side, and who was also aroused; 
he whispered back ‘‘Ahpeek-wuseekun,” the Malisect name 
for the lvocervee, at the same time pointing in the direction 
from which he thought the sound came, for after the open- 
ing scream there had ensued a continuous growling, which 
I thought came from all around the camp, and the Indian 
had divined my thought. 

However indolent the red man may be when the occasion 
will permit, when his hunting blood is up he is no laggard, 
and my friend Lola was not an exception, for so soon as he 
had determined for certain the direction of the sound he 
started on the war path. 

I was soon ready to follow, for one’s morning toilet, when 
“roughing it,” is never a very serious matter, and on tieing 
my moccassin strings and buckling my cartridge belt I was 
prepared for any emergency. é crept forward under 
cover of a clump of young firs which stood some thirty 
paces off from where he had slept; and in an open space be- 

ond, not ten paces away from us, we discovered twe large 
oocervees facing each other and some: two feet apart, evi- 
dently bent upon settling an affair of honor, after the rules 
of theif code; on a hummock a few paces beyond lay a 
female, presumably the cause of said ‘‘affair,” stretched at 
full Jength on her side and watching the contest with an air 
of ee indifference as to the result. 
th combatants seemed in earnest and neither displayed 
the slightest sign of trepidation. They were occupied in a 
preliminary fencing when we came up, and their actions 
were closely modelled ‘after those of ‘a pair of domestic tom- 
cats under similar circuwstauces, The arched backs and 
bristling hair; the right: paws, with uncovered claws, raised 
to strike; the lowered ears and fie1ce glaring eyes, the spits 
and growls were all very much like those we may see and 
hear any summer night in the backyard; but when the 
loocervees closed they gave a scream peculiar fo themselves. 

Over and over they rolled, biting and scratching, being 
particularly active with. their hind feet, and all the while 
growling or screaming. They fought in rotinds, and during 
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one of these breathing spells, having seen as much fur fly 

and blood ran as I had any stomach for, we let our guns 

have a say in the matter, when the combatants employed 

their remaining energies in kicking the dried leaves under 

their feet, and the female started in search of some other 

mate, MontTa@ueE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Sr. Jonn, N. B. 


THE LEAST BITTERN. 


AM not surprised that your East Onondaga correspondent 

has ‘‘more trouble” over your statement that the Ardetta 
evilis is not very uncommon, and yet you are right. The sly 
and retiring habits of the least bittern, from which, no 
doubt, it lies its ‘‘last name,” evilis, are well calculated to 
keep even a keen observer inignorance. I bave had a casual 
acquaintance with the bird for twenty-five years, but my 
earlier interviews were limited toa brief glimpse of a vellow- 
brown bunch of feathers awkwardly flitting from an alder 
clump, at the head of some pond, in the spring. For ten 
years I was satisfied to be told by my companions in pike 
fishing that the queer bird which thus changed its lurkin 
place on the near approach of our boat, was “‘a rail,” ‘‘a mu 
hen,” ‘‘a poke,” or ‘‘a quak.” Then I was favored with 
more light. In company with a friend, Mr. Henry Wain- 
right, now the genial host of the Union House at Manas- 
quan, N. J., 1 was one day tramping the salt meadows 
around Squan Inlet. It was in the spring, and although I 
am not certain now, I think as early as April. We were 
gunning without dogs, aud probably with no definite game 
in view. - Pretty soon, from the sedge at the border of a 
salt pond, there rose before me a bird. Its flight was not 
slow, but deliberate and tempting, a peculiarity of the whole 
bittern tribe. Any one who has started on the Absecon 
meadows the larger species, called by the natives ‘‘butter- 
box,” ‘‘dunkadoo” and ‘“‘hunchapunchy,” will remember 
the expectant look that the bird always has when flushed 
from the grass, as if to say, ‘‘Are’ you never going to pull 
that trigger?” Well, I was tempted, and the bird fell. An- 
other rose, and Henry yielded. We found that the meadows 
were literally full of them. 

The apparent size of the bird and our ignorance of the 
proportion of feathers and flesh made us exultant, 4s one 
after another came to our pockets. We thought of the won- 
derful roast-down, or mammoth pot-pie that our birds would 
make, for we had long known, what many who read this 
have gone hungry by not believing, that the flesh of all the 
Ardeide frequenting our coasts is palatable when the bird 
has had abundant feed, and the cook knows her business. 
Is it too much of a digressien to say that after the ‘‘full of 
the moon” I would not turn away from a dinner of well 
browned ‘‘quaks” or even ‘‘pokes” for a common beef steak 
ora store chicken. But never mind. When we reached 
home and picked our game, we found that there was no 
need to call the neighbors in. _ The fifty birds that had af- 
forded us so much sport on the meadows looked awful slim 
in the pan, and we were sorry that we killed them. I have 
never sougbt for them again on the meadows at thut season, 
or seen them anywheres in such numbers. In fact, when I 
think of that day’s work I imagine I feel a little as the ‘‘sports- 
man” does after a day’s shooting of pigeons from a trap. 

So I first made the acquaintance of the least bittern, and 
since that time I have met him every year, and learned that 
in all our fresh-water ponds, at the time the alder leaves are 
beginning to show color, a pair or two of them are likely to 
be found. How long they stay 1 cannot say, as I only seek 
their retreats during the time for spring pickerel fishing, but 
I suppose they breed here, as 1 know the green heron (Buto- 
rides virescens) does. A little caution exercised, and you can 
approach very near to them, near enough to see that they 
are a most beautiful bird. The plumage of the male is _es- 
pecially rich in the bronze-green lustre of its breast tints, and 
a pair of them mounted by Sauter. the taxidermist, made the 
handsomest panel group I have ever seen. cae a 

Hiautstown, N. J. 


PicomEs ARCTICUS IN NEW ENGLAND.—Léitor Forest and 
Stream: Your issue for Jan. 10, 1884, contains a note by 
Mr.W. A. Stearns, recording the capture of the biack-backed 
three-toed woodpecker in Massuchusetts. After giviig the 
details, Mr. Stearns says: ‘‘Several instances of its capture 
in New England, and especially in this State [Massachusetts] 
are on record.” Although right in the main, this statement 
is misleading, inasmuch as it does not go far enough. -Dr. 
T. M. Brewer states (North American Birds, Vol. IL., p. 531) 
that ‘‘Audubon says it occurs in Northern Massachusetts 
and in all portions of Maine that are covered by forests of 
tall trees, where it constantly resides;” and continuing, that 
‘*Professor Verrill says the bird is very common in Western 
Maine, in the spring, fall and winter, or from the middle of 
October to the middle or end of March.” Messrs. Brewer, 
Dean, and others have placed on record from time to time 
captures in Massachusetts and elsewhere in New England, 
In the final volume of the Bulletin of the Nutall Ornitholog- 
ical Club, Mr. Brewster has given us an extremely interest- 
ing note, from which I extract the following: ‘An 
unusual influx of the three-toed woodpeckers into Eastern 
Massachusetts.—I am indebted to Mr. George O. Welch for 
the following interesting notes: Some time in the summer 
of 1860 a fire swept through a piece of heavy white pine 
timber in Lynn, killing most of the trees. In the natural 
course of events the charred trunks became infested with 
wood-borers, and during the following winter (1860-61) the 
— was a favorite resort of various kinds of woodpeckers. 

what manner the news of the feast was advertised in the 
remote forests of the North is .not explained, but certain it 
is that with the first cold weather both species of Picoides 
appeared on the scene. Of P. americanus only three speci- 
mens were actually taken,a female by Mr. Welch, anda 
fine pair by Mr. N. Vickary. /-. arcticus, however, was 
actually abundant, and remained through the entire winter. 
Mr. Welch often saw as many as six or eight during a single 
visit to these woods, and numerous specimens were killed 
and preserved. Most of the individuals seen were females, 
the yellow-crowned males being comparatively rare. ‘Since 
1861 only. two three-toed woodpeckers (both P. arcticus) are 
known to have been taken in Lynn.” Although I have by 
no means exhausted the testimony, J think that I have given 
sufficient to show that the statement was misleading and 
that more than ‘‘several instances of its capture in New En- 

land are on record.”—Louis A. ZEREGA (New York City). 
fro our mind the most interesting fact in Mr. Stearns’s note 
was the date of eapture—August. As our correspondent 
states and the records show, it has been taken a number. of 
times in New England, and this is known to every one who 
keeps abreast of our ornithological literature. The summer 
capture of this northern bird in Massachusetts is, however, 
certainly an extremely interesting note. 
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chased at $100 each. It is of course understood that we do 
not wish any of the small n snakes found in Virginia 
which are perfectly harmless and have no horn.—H. C. 
Yarrow (Cur. Dept. Rept. Nat. Museum). . 


Tue Grounp Hoc Came Ovut.—As a sequel to the prose 
epic in our last issue, ‘The Court of Arctomys Monax,” this 
report in the Baltimore Sun of Feb. 4 is in order : Saturday 
was Candlemas Day, and the ground hog, in accordance 
with time-honored tradition, came out of his winter quar- 
ters to inspect the weather and see if he should retire again 
for six weeks to avoid the rigors of winter or stay out and 
enjoy the salubrious air and gentle breezes of a moderated 
season. There is a universal superstition throughout Chris- 
tendom that good weather on this day indicates a long con- 
tinuance of winter and a bad crop, and that its being foul 
is, on the contrary,a good omen. The ground hog has been 
credited since pagan times with the ability to discern by an 
observasion on Candlemas Day the quality of the weather 
for the balance of the winter. If when he comes out to 
make his meteorological examination he sees his shadow he 
returns to his hole for six weeks. If he does not sce his 
shadow he stays out, thus proclaiming to all men that the 
winter is broken. Saturday he saw his shadow and hastily 
retreated, thus demonstrating to many people the continu- 
ance of winter weather for six more weeks, The ground 
hog at Druid Hill Park was an object of great interest 
Saturday. The story published in the Sun last fall of the 
rough joke to be played ou him was remembered by many 
who went out to watch his movements on Saturday. An 
area of ground near the zoological building in the park was 
walled in so the ground hog could not get out by burrowing. 
Over this was placed an elevated roof, so the weather 
prophet could not have the benefit of sunshine and shadow 
when he came out to ascertain the weather arrangements 
for the future. The ground hog came very near falling a 
victim to this joke. Mr. Henry Christler, keeper of 
Druid Hili Park Zoo, while discoursing on the sub- 
ject to a representative of the Sun, said: ‘1 looked 
for him to come out at sunrise, and had always heard he 
came out on Candlemas Day at that time. I watched 
patiently all the morning, and at 11:30 sharp he came slowly 
crawling out of cne of his regular holes. He had not been 
out since he went into winter quarters, Oct. 20. He looked 
as fat and saucy as when he went in. Ile had an inquiring, 
intelligent air, and in the absence of his shadow seemed un- 
dauttted by the bright sunlight which did not shine on him. 
On Friday I threw some corn in the inclosure to tempt him 
out, but it then had no effect. After looking round fora 
little while he went to this corn and commenced eating. He 
sat up while eating like a squirrel, only more erect. A beam 
of sunlight fell slantingly through the inclosure, and in 
moving about for the corn the ground hog crossed it. He 
saw for an instant the shadow of his tail and a part of his 
body. This settled it, and he flew to his hole. He was out 
altogether about fifteen minutes. 1am working round his 
premises and intend to watch his future movements closely. 
He has six weeks to stay in the ground on account of seeing 
his shadow, and his time will be up March 21. Until that 
time I will watch him every day from sunrise to sunset. He 
is the only one in the Zoo. We have had several, but they 
all escaped by burrowing. I shall not believe in the matter 
until the six weeks are out. If he does not come out before 
that time I shall believe in the ground hog. I have never 
watched one before; have heard of them, but never saw one 
until I came to the park. A great many persons were here 
watching for him to come out, and about a dozen ladies 
and gentlemen were on the look out when he appeared. 
They were much pleased, but the ground hog paid no atten- 
tion to their exclamations. Some of the workmen at the 
mansion say that in the mountains, when the ground hog 
comes out and is satisfied about the weather, he barks.” 


Brrps AND ELectric Liguts.—Cleveland, O., Jan. 15.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: 1 send you a list of birds picked 
up under the electric light masts, which have come to my 
notice. Undoubtedly many other species have fallen yic- 
tims, but these I name I have seen and handled. With one 
or two exceptions they were all secured between Sept. 15 and 
Oct. 15 of last year: Wood thrush, catbird, red-bellied nut- 
hatch, titlark, black and white creeping warbler, blue yel- 
low-backed warbler, Nashville warbler, Tennessee warbler, 
black-throated green warbler, black-throated blue warbler, 
blue warbler, yellow-rump warbler; Blackburnian warbler, 
blackpoll warbler, bay-breasted warbler, chestnut-sided 
warbler, black and yellow warbler, Cape May warble:, yel- 
low redpoli warbler, golden-crowned thrush, Connecticut 
warbler (19 specimens in three mornings), scarlet tanager, 
red-eyed vireo, warbling vireo, blue-headed vireo, savanna 
sparrow, Lincoln’s finch, white-throated sparrow, white- 
crowned sparrow, rose-breasted grosbeak, pewee flycatcher, 


be of any interest to your readers, insert it, please.—H. B. 
CHUBB. 


ORNITHOPHILOLOGICALITIES.—In the tirst number of the 
Auk, Prof. A. C. Merriam, in apaper entitled ‘‘The Coues 
Lexicon of North American Birds,” criticizes with some 
sharpness this work. The review is written wholly from the 
standpoint of a philologist, and is entirely devoted to criti- 
cisms of the derivations assigned by Dr. Coues to certain 
ornithological terms. Prof. Merriam is a purist, and the 
very slightest variation from his standard of correctness in 
the’etymology of any term, furnishes him with a text on 
which he preaches at length. Being purely a philologist, he 
does not appreeiate the value of the work which he is re- 
viewing, but devotes his whole paper to finding fault. He 
is hypercritical in his own special department, and has not 
a word to say about the vast good that has been and will 
be accomplished by the ‘‘Check List.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that in any matter where the pen is the tool. to 
be employed, Dr. Coues is abundantly able to take care of 
himself. In the same number which contains the review 
of his work he prints a reply to the criticism under the 
title ‘‘Ornithophilologicalities.” This - rejoinder fairly 
bristles with valid and sharp points, which Prof. Mer- 
riam will have much difficulty in answering. At the same 
time, it is written in such good natured and happy style, 
and is so full of humor, that notwithstanding the appal- 
ling character of its title, it is very amusing reading. 


Camp Lire HFlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


100. 


ee ae years ago the present winter the first 

little band of pioneers had gathered in Colorado at and 
near the spot now known as Denver. They were in the 
heart of the wilderness, six hundred miles from other civil- 
zation; cut off in the winter from all intercourse and com- 
merce with the States and almost as completely isolated as 
if upon an island in mid-ocean. Supplies were scarce, and 
they had to “rustle” for grub. This was largely supplied by 
hunting, and fortunately game was plentiful. 

Among the settlers was one Andy Slane, a rough, illiterate 
man of about thirty years, much given to profanity. Upon 
one occasion he and several others went to the foothills near 
Platte Cajion for a hunt. Scattering out each went his way 
and Andy soon ‘‘jumped” a mountain lion with a couple of 
half-grown kittens. They were within speaking distance, 
but Andy courageously attempted a shot, when his gun 
snapped, leaving him helpless. The old cougar appeared to 
understand the situation and accepted the challenge. She 
moved leisurely upon Andy’s works showing her teeth, and 
Andy’s hair began to lift his hat. Meantime he was finger- 
ing at his gun trying to get a new cap onthe nipple. But 
“haste makes waste,” and time was growing precious when 
Andy thought a compromise might be best, and he sang 
out: ‘“‘Look here you cussed old varmint, if you’ll let me 
alone I’ll let you alone.” 

Just at that moment one of Andy’s companions happened 
to come over the ridge behind him—of course, out of his 
sight but in plain view of the cougar, which stopped, as 
Andy thought, in response to his proposition, looked steadily 
at Andy for a moment, then at the reinforcement beyond, 
turned around and slunk away looking back over her 
shoulder. 

About that time Andy got his gun in order, or thought 
he did, and his courage rose accordingly. He made a mo- 
tion to bring his weapon to an aim but recalled it, and, 
shaking his fist toward the retreating animal, he yelled out, 
‘So that’s your game, is it, you old she cat, now that ’'m 
fixed for you; I’d give you a dose yet if 1 hadn’t premised 
you that I wouldn't.” 

The other fellow told the last part of the story, and then 
Andy had to give the beginning. Andy has since become 
rich on cattle. WwW. NB. 

DENVER, Jan. 6, 1884. 











ANOTHER Foa Ratnspow.—I need scarcely say I was ex- 
céedingly interested in an article in the issue of FoREst AND 
SrreAM of Jan. 17, written by ‘J. H. D.,” of Poughkeepsie. 
Now, of course lam willing to add an item from my own 
experience, which I was scarcely willing to make very pub- 
lic (I had, however, noticed it in our local paper) for fear 
that 1 might be thought as imposing on the credulity of your 
readers. It was my good fortune in my vacation last sum- 
mer to take a canoe trip with Dr. G., of Brooklyn, on the 
lovely waters of the Madawasca, in Canada, taking a trip 
down stream of about 130 miles, with excellent fishing all 
the way. We had encamped at Cold Brook, at the foot of 
Squattuck (or Squa-took) peak. This brook runs into 
Syuattuck Lake No. 3. It was a foggy morning in August, 
and asthe mist was lifting from the lake 1 looked in the di- 
rection of the outlet and there saw a phenomenon I had 
never seen or heard of before, and called the doctor and 
guide to witness it. As the rays of the sun came through 
the mist a mile away there could be seen at or near the 
surface of the water all the tints of the rainbow in their 
order—red, orange, yellow; green, blue-indigo, violet— 
stretching a distance of about twenty rods in width. It was 
indeed singular to see these colours horizontally displayed, 
especially as neither of us had ever heard of the like before. 
I have thought it worth while to drop you a line concerning 
it, corroborative of the assertion that such things do exist, 
although some are very incredulous concerning it. But my 
eyes are A No. 1, and, like ‘‘J. H. D.’s,” were not *‘glazed” or 
‘‘befogged” by stimulants. My fog was at a distance; his was 
near at hand, it seems. There was no arch in mine, simply 
a band of colors like the continuous spectrum, lying horizon- 
tal. Will some scientist rise to explain?—C. Jacosvus (Mata- 
wan, N. J.). 


OnE HvunDRED DOLLARS FoR A HUGE GREEN SNAKE.— 
United States National Museum, Washington, Feb. 1, 1884. 
—Kiditor Forest and Stream: The inclosed slip was cut trom 
the National Liepublican vewspaper of this city: ‘As a cou- 
ple of gentlemen were riding down the Roanoke Valley, Vir- 
ginia, recently, they saw a huge green-colored snake writh- 
ing and twisting at the root of a beech tree. Going closer 
they discovcred it to be one of the horned species of the hoop 
snake, It had formed itself into a hoop by taking its tail in 
its mouth and roiled down the hill in pursuit of a rabbit or 
other small game. So great had become its velocity that it 
couldn’t guide itself, and it had struck the tree with such 
force as to drive its horn into the solid weod to the depth of 
an inch or more, holding it tight and fast. There are a great 
many trees in the vicinity that have been struck in the same 
way, and they invariably die. So deadly is the poison that 
the leaves on young oaks have been known to wither within 
an hour after being struck.” You will perceive there is still 
room for good missionary work ip the benighted region from 
which the ‘‘huge green snake” comes. If any inhabitant of 
the locality would furnish to the undersigned at the National] 
Museum «a specimen of huge green snake from Western Vir- 
ginia, possessing a veritable horn, a large amount will be 
promptly paid for it, in fact a dozen specimens will be pur- 
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One of the most interesting essaysI ever read was Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘Migration of a Fable,” in which he relates how 
different versions of the story of the Milkmaid (who, indulg- 
ing in a wonderful dog dream, spilled her milk) has been told 
in all countries and in alllanguages. A bit of my own experience 
may entertain you as illustrating how in every clime we sports- 
men play the same old tricks on ourselves. One moonlight 
evening last year, I found myself among a number of marshes 
and small ponds near the sea shore, on a small island in the 
Pacific. It was about 10 o’clock. I had visited every pond in 
the neighborhood, and had succeeded in getting only one shot 
so far; but I did not like the idea of going home with only 
one duck, so I went back toa pond I had visited about 
three hours before. The pond was surrounded by a low 
bank, covered in some places with bushes. I crept up and 
looked over; and to my great delight saw two ducks. They 
kept so still that J thought they must either be asleep or 
dead; but anyhow Iraisea my gun to my shoulder and fired. 
‘‘Confound you,” yelled a voice the other side of the pond, 


acadian flycatcher, sanderling. If you think this list would | 


‘‘what are soe shooting ; my decoys for?” Isaw that I had 

been fooled and felt so that a the only duck I had 

shot to the owner of the decoys and made tracks “or 
Honowvtv, Sandwich Islands. pe 








THE CRITICS’ CORNER. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

I have been looking over the ‘‘Flickerings” with great amusement at 
the many pleasant tales told therein. To me it seeffis that in the phrase 
of nowadays, ‘‘Shadow” must “‘take the cake,” but while he takes 
that, let me take him to task for his ruthless murder of the New Eng- 
lish, the dialect of Yankee land. Being a Yankee of the sixth gener- 
ation of Yankees born to the manners, customs and speech thereof, 
I can say that I never heard a native of any corner, border, or mid- 
dle of New England call a raccoon a “keun,” and am sure that 
“Shadow” never heard such a barbarous twist of the name of that 
animal from any buta stage Yankee. We talk of “‘kyows” naow and 
then, perhaps tew often, but never of keuns. No; rather than rob 
the robber of our cornfields of one 0, we would rather give him more 
than he owes us, and roll him out two or three extra o’s, calling him a 


coooon, Neither did “Shadow” ever hear a genuine Yankee talk of — 


our canine friends, except in fun, as “dorgs’” or “‘purps.” To the 
Yankeest Yankee that ever whittled stick or chawed gum, they are 
dawgs and pawps, or may be in severe cases paw-ups. Make all the 
fun you please of our dialect, but give “it as it is spoken, dear 
“Shadow,” and may you never be less nor more infrequent in the 
“Camp-Fire Flickerings,”’ is the wish of your friend, 

ApIRONDA, Dec. 28, 1883. Mas. J. Vertry, U. 8. H. M. 

[‘‘Shadow”’ explains that “kewn” is betterthan ‘“‘keun.”’ ‘Kewn,” 
he insists, is good Yankee in the “‘parts’’ where he ‘‘was raised.’’"— 
Ep.] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

lam fond of a good story, and like to read one, but it always an 
noys me to have the point ofastory shown me. I want.to be let 
alone and laugh when I get ready. For example, when I read over 
the “‘Camp-Fire Flickerings” and got my pencil ready to mark my 
ten, I found it rather hard to discriminate and mark the best. [f you 
will look them over, you will find that in many, after the rub is given, 
and when the reader sheuld have been allowed to laugh, he is com- 
pelled to read three or four lines descriptive of how much somebody 
else laughed or swore, or took his hat and left, or threw something at 
some one. The result is, like an interrupted sneeze—the good of it is 
all gone when it comes. I beg of your correspondents when they 
have told their story, then stop, let the reader laugh if he sees the 
point, if he does not let him sit in silence. J. A. H. 

JEFFERSON, O. } 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your remarks on ‘Angling Slang” in this week’s number of your 
paper are worthy of extension to other departments of sport. No 
sportsman should rank as a gentleman in the full meaning of the 
word until he ceases to use the pkrases that partake of vulgarity. 
There are, however, many expressions used in the language ef 
sportsmen that do not exactly come under the classification of slang 
pbrases, but that are very objectionable to those that desire correct 
and refined speech. I have sometimes thought to make a list of 
words and phrases that sportsmen should avoid. Such a list might 
include the following: At the head of the list and the most to be 
avoided of all is the phrase “speckled beauties” or ‘*spotted beau- 
ties’’ for trout. 

Then next I would place those expressions that give the name of 
the maker of a sportsman’s weapon for the weaponitself. For in- 
stance: ‘My Parker” for my gun; “my Leonard” for my rod; “my 
split bamboo” for my rod, and all that genus. 

The author of the ‘‘Bread Winners” speaks in his book of the hero 
throwing away his ‘Reina Victoria.” This style of setting forth the 
fine quality of one’s guns or cigars is unpardonable. 

I recommend that you make up a list of such phrases and keep it 
at the head of your columns as a warning, and means of instruction 
LinDLey Murray. 
New York. . 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your “Angling Slang” in the issue before me fillsa “‘long felt want’’ 
so far as I am concerned. I don’t think I ever wrote “speckled 
beauties” before this moment, for I have always hated that and 
kindred words and especially the slang of the fraternity. I did write 
in my paper “speckled trout,” hesitatingly. but the Indians never say 
anything else. What I want to suggest is, give the hunters a stirring 
up, especially those fellows who “pump lead.’ That is abominable, 
and for mercy’s sake do suppress it. D. D. Banta. 

INDIANA, 

[Next!—Ep.] 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Why do you not have an Index Expurgatorius? It is a good deal 
ef an institution in its way. As you know, the Evening Post has one, 
or at least did have it in William Cullen Bryant’s time, and I make no 
question it was a benefit to the editors, reperters and readers of the 
Post. There are about eighty words and expressions now in some- 
what common use among sportsmen, which ought to be dispensed 
with. The phrase by whose *‘damnable iteration” I am most wearied 
is “true sportsman.”” Why not “sportsman?’’ What does “true” 


mean? We need simplicity in speech and writing. Expurgate the 
superfluities. SENEX SEPTIMUS. 


THE WOOING O’T. 


LAWYER once, unlike most of his class 
A modest man, fell dead in love. A lass 
He worshiped quite, but still his secret kept 
Till up the scale his cautious courage crept, 
And, well assured no one his purpose knew, 
He started out with this sole aim in view— 
To wit, to woo. 


His way led through a wood, the shadows fell, 
His waning courage shadowy grew as well, 
Until he asked himself, disheartened quite, 
“‘Why am Lhere at this time of the night?” 
An answer from a treetop loud and clear, 
In legal language couched, fell on his ear— 

“To wit! to woo!’ 


He fled in fear, although he no one saw; 
For fear, like many #lawyer, knows no law. 
The bird of wisdom perching overhead 
Slow flapped his wings, winked warily, and said: 
“Why should this be? Such haste [ never knew, 
He sure an unwise purpose had in view— 

To wit! to woo!” 


ENVOY. 


Take well to heart this text drawn from the wood: 
Your modest wooer never comes to . 
Though all the world your secret clearly knows, 
And through unheard-of shades your pathway goes, 
Let not oo courage fail whate’er you do; 
Your wit keep always clearest when you woo. 
—William Howard Carpenter, in the Century. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Game Bag ayd Gun. 


ONLY A BRACE. . 





CF ee but as I a homeward in the late 


afternoon of that glorious 


with his long day’s work. He had done 
could not for 


Cruso and I. We felt as thoug! 


must be a grouse lurking there. 
you may go. 
and sto 


hear his feet pattering in the leaves. 
suddenly caught scent. 


rate. Now—now be ready! 


patca of woods to the east. Bs 1 
crable! Bang! She swerved a little, but it was too far awa 


for that second shot to take effect, I guess. Wonder if I hit 
Steady, Cruso—down! It was too bad, old fel- 
low, wasn’t it? But you must remember I haven't got my 

drew 
There, now; we'll cross 


her at all? 
hand in yet. It’s been more than six months since 
trigger on the hurtling grouse. Tl 
over and see if we can’t put up that bird again. Steady! 
I dropped a couple of shells into my 
I hastened across the field to the opposite cover. 


he went. 


you want it. 
the edge of the cover and then plunged in. 


toward me. 
another instant the bird breaks cover close to me. 
of feathers angrily raised around the neck. Oh, my 


you? Now to retrieve our fortune. 


moment. 


upon the stubbie an 
the strong momentum of its flight. 


his head and his eyes shining with excitement. 
the glorious grouse dangling from his mouth. 


will turn our attention to the pleasure in store. 
Nor more birds in the larger cover. 


on to fresh fields and pastures new. 

We crossed the old abandoned railroad track, and skirted 
a thick pine and hemlock cover for some distance; but, 
although the spaniel worked every rod of ground, we did not 
find a bird. It was too early for them to have sought the 
thick woods. 
swamp—a capital place in times past—and calling the dog to 
heel, I made my way to it across the fields. It was now 
approaching high noon, and as I knew of a nice cool brook 
near the other edge of the swamp, I determined to work 
around first on the lower side of the cover, and then stop for 
lunch when I reached the brook. When out with my 
spaniel I make it a point never to enter a cover unless I am 
obliged to, as the dog is trained to work the brush for me 
and bring the birds within shot. This I believe to be the 
only proper and legitimate way of using spaniels for grouse, 
They should be used as flushers, never as treers. 

I had hardly reached the edge of the cover when Cruso 
scented game. I stood in readiness to shoot, expecting every 
moment to see a grouse swiftly dashing over the alders, and 
so intent was I listening for the whirr of the rapid wings, 
that I suffered a fine plump woodcock to get up and twitter 
out of sight in the deep thicket without pulling on him. 
Just as he disappeared I recovered from my surprise suffi- 
ciently to fire, but-as Cruso did not make game where 1 saw 
him last, I concluded that I had missed, and called the dog 
to heel. A few rods further on I sent him into the cover 
again and waited. Whirr—whirr—whirr-r-r. I declare! a 
whole flock of young birds—four of them. Not a very large 
flock, to be sure, but fully as large as are the majority of 
them, a month after the op@ming of the season, in this vicin- 
ity. Two of them were within easy range; the other two 
flew deeper into the swamp. Why didn’t f choot? inquired 
Cruso, as plainly as eyes could speak, as he came dashing 
out in the wake of the two birds he had driven toward me, 
and mounted the low fence to see where they had gone to. 
Yes, why didn’t I shoot, old boy?—that’s the question. 
Guess it was because you surprised me so by driving two 
birds at once out of that cover, a thing that doesn’t happen 
very often in this part of the country. However, we’ll look 
them up; come along. 

But it was more of a job to find those birds than I had 
expected. I saw them dive back into the swamp, and sent 
the dog in near the place where I thought they must be 


tober day, with the mottled 
beauties sleeping side by side in the net work of my game 
bag, I was happy, supremely happy. I had been out since 
morning, tramping across the crisp stubble and along the 
edges of the likeliest grouse covers. My dog,-a small field 
el, was now content to trot soberly at my_ heels, tired 
splendidly, and 1 

r every now and then steoping to pat his head 
and speak a word of well-earned praise. We had found the 
birds scarce—very scaree—and yet a jolly day we had had, 
h we had made the best of 

our opportunities, and if the bag had been ten times as heavy 
it couldn’t have given us more pleasure than we had in se- 
curing that handsome brace, that filled the netting so nicely. 
We had seen—let me see—five birds; scen, mind you, not 
shot at; two of them were quite out of range. The first was 
in a little narrow swale, that Jay in half-moon shape, in the 
center of a field between two larger pieces of cover. The 
swale was thickly grown with young poplars and blackberry 
bushes, and I knew in my bones, as I drew near, that there 
Steady, Cruso! There, now 
Hide cock! I raised the hammers of my gun, 
near the inner curve of the swale, alert, with 
nerves a-lingle, while my spaniel worked the cover. I could 
He passed me, then 
Through a little opening I could 
see him nosing the cool ground, his tail vibrating at a furious 
Quit, quit, quit—whirr! The 
noble grouse rose within six rods of where 1 stood, and 
dashed out of the cever at whirlwind speed, bound for the 
Bang! a miss, by all that’s exe- 


n, and Cruso and 
Now, old 
boy, be sure you work around her and drive her this way. 
Cruso’s eye sparkled with a gleam of intelligence and away 
1 have never seen but one dog who knew how to 
literally circumvent a grouse, and that .dogis Cruso. He 
will do it three times out of four, and drive it out just where 
This time he ran for about twenty rods down 
I knew he 
would work back my way and stood in readiness. He had 
not been in the cover a minute when I heurd the palpitating 
whirr of wings—coming, sure as you live—coming right 
See! a gray gleam among the leaves, and in 
I can see 
the frightened and yet saucy gleam of its eye, and the ruff 
rett 

lady, you are vexed at our persistent attentions, ent 
Steady, nerves! steady, 
eye! The brown barrels spring to a level with the shoulder; 
a quick glance along the rib, with both eyes fastened on the 
pert head of the rapidly flying bird. Now is the auspicious 
Intuition flashes along the nerves and gives the 
electric signal. Bong! The bird turns in air, hurtles down 

bounds twice from the ground with 
A little cloud of feathers 
floats behind to mark where the fatal shot took effect. Cruso 
comes leaping out of the cover, his long ears flying about 
Yes, old 
fellow, you shall taste feathers. Dead bird—fetch. Isn’t 
that a pretty picture, now? The little brown spaniel, with 
his head raised in air, stepping so daintily and proudly with 
1 would give 
something to have a magic frame about that picture which 
would keep it soforever. Drop, Cruso! that was nicely 
done. There, now, steady! The bird is bagged and we 






It’s a fine place, but 
they have been scattered by boys, and we will have to keep 


Further on lay a sort of tamarack and alder 





myself and loo 
still missing. Finally 






























































be hiding. 
Perhaps they would be back on the ground by that time. 


time to start for home. 
at least one more sight at those modest and retiring birds. 
started them, and sent the dog in. 


in the very neck of the swamp, just out of range. 


entered the cover from the opposite side. 


grouse came sailing out into the open space. 


sum of a true sportsman’s delight. Pau PastNnor. 


WITH THE DUCKS ON DELTA BAR. 


formly and 


some places, have already 
trable willow thicket. 


front to a point where the main river now strikes the shore, 
a distance of about a mile. 
the work had been in progress that the sediment which had 
been deposited to the depth of over eighty feet in less than 


the dredging machine took it out. 
discontinued. 


In the upper mouth of the lake the deposit has not been 
so great, so that even when the lower mouth is dry the 
larger boats can still enter the lake and steam around to the 
old city landing. {n the fall, however, the river is gener- 
ally so low that no boats come in at all, the wharfboat hav- 
ing been moored at the new landing below. Within the 


last four years the point on the Louisiana shore has been 
sheathed with mattrasses, which have stopped the caving, 


and thus prevented the current on the Mississippi side strik- 
ing the shore further from the city. All around the lake are 


bars and mud flats and coves running up into the willows, 


and during the season of low water, in summer, these be- 
come covered with a rank grass, prolific in seed, which seems 


to tickle the pulate of the ducks, and ‘especially the gamy 
little teal. 


water to cover these grass plats and to float the seeds that, 
in some places, nearly cover the ground. The ducks at once 
flock to those localities in on numbers and furnish excel- 
lent sport to the hunter. brother and I, who have been 
shooting here in the harbor for the last five years, have made 
it a rule to keep an accurate record of the stages of water 
when it reaches the various places mentioned, and by that 
means, by heeping our eyes on the gauge, we can always 
know when to pull out for any particular point with our de- 
coys and other paraphernalia. The ducks seem to learn 
when and where to go for food by intuition, for almost the 
very moment the water pushes upon a new territory covered 
by grass seeds, they put in an appearance at that point, 
although but a short while before not a single one could be 
seen in that vicinity. It is a knowledge of these facts, and 
by acting upon it, that have brought to my brother and my- 
self what our friends here are pleased to term good luck. 
Our scores this winter have been exceptionally fine. 

During the holidays and for the first ten days in January, 
the ducks were unusually abundant just in front of the city 
and within rifle shot of the elevatorat the landing. They 
were mostly teal, with an occasional sprigtail and. at rare 
intervals, a mallard. One day my nephew and I picked up 
a pair of canvas-backs. It was a common thing for a couple 
of fair shots to bag from 40 to 50 ducks in half a day: On 
the day after Christmas this nephew and I bagged 75 by 11 
o’clock. The next afternoon Mr. E. H. Raworth and I 
picked up 65 from the same blind. Other parties did nearly 
as well. This constant hammering did not seem to drive the 
ducks away. When a volley was fired at them they would 
whisk briskly away to dab down among or sail in the vicin- 
ity of another batch of decoys. But finally the river rose, 
pushed out into the fields and the swamps, covering new and 
prolific territory, and the disturbed fowls hied themselves 
thither and for a time at least were comparatively secure. 
But then came the severe cold wave early in the month, and 
freezing up the ponds and lakes and all still water inland, 
drove the ducks to open water, and sent millions further 


south. This state of affairs lasted so long that the larger 
ducks eens found it a difficult matter to secure their 
accustomed food. 


They evidently became demoralized, for 


they alighted in the oddest of places, in open and barren 





lying, but no ome could be found. Then I ventured in 
ed the ground over carefully, but they were 

t came to the conclusion that they 

must have joined their companions in the deeper part of the 
swamp, where there was a thick clump of young evergreens, 
and in some of these young trees I was confident they must , 
I resolved to keep on to the brook, eat my 
luncheon, take a little rest, and then look for them again. 


After lunch I went into the heart of the swamp and looked 
around for a long while—nearly two hours—but not a bird 
could I find. This was discouraging, besides being a kind 
of work to which I was not used, and did not like. Sol 
called Cruso out, and we took another rest by the brook. 
The sun was beginning to slide down the last curving slope 
of blue sky, and my watch informed me that it was high 
Still, I was unwilling to go without 


I went back to the edge of the swamp where | hud first 

3 Ha! he has one of the 
recreants up! See! It dips down in that little clump of pines 
I called 
the dog to heel, and slowly crept into the swamp. There 
wis a@ little open space between me and the clump of pines, 
and when I reached this I stood still, and gave the word to 
Cruso. He understoood me, and, making a wide detour, 
There was a sup- 
pressed. bark of excitement, a whirring of wings, and the 
When she saw 
me she made a quick turn to the right, but I caught her 
flight in a moment, and holding well on, pulled trigger. 
The smoke hid the bird from me, but immediately afterward 
I heard a thump in the grass, and then the rapid throbbing 
of wings which announces a fatal shot. Cruso comes bound- 
ing through the grass, and claims his usual privilege of re- 
trieving the warm bird. Thanks, old fellow! I should never 
have got ber if it hadn’t been for your help. Now we will 
consider our day’s sport finished, and start for home. The 
bag is not heavy, but it is worth its weight in gold. We 
have earned what we have fairly, and that, after all, is the 


Ap AEP the ducking season through, it is doubtful if there 

is a place anywhere that the sportsman is more uni- 
enerously rewarded than right here in the 
harbor of Vicksburg. Since 1876, when theriver cut through 
the tongue of Louisiana that projected, a narrow peninsula, 
in front of the city and away to the north of it, the lake left 
by this action has been gradually filling up with mud till, 
immediately in front of the former landing, in the dry sea- 
son, there is no water whatever, and pedestrians can cross 
the original bed of the river on foot dry shod. Just at the 
foot of the little island left by this cut off the willows, in 
rown to the height of twenty 
feet, and it will be but a short time before the entire old 
channel, next to the city, will be simply an almost impence- 
During the past summer quite a sum 
of money was expended by authority of the Government in 
dredging with a view to opening up a canal from the city 


It was found some time after 
seven years, was not much thicker, if any, than molasses in 


winter time, and that it ran in and assumed a level as fast as 
So this experiment was 


Ordinarily about the time the ducks begin to 
come down from the North the river begins to rise and the 


fields, on the public highways, along the most insignificant 
branches and on the grcund in the woods. Of course, dur- 
ing this period, they became an easy prey to the most clumsy 
darky with his old muzzleloader, andthe rarket was glutted 
with them and the price of them nearly reached zero. When, 
however, the weather moderaied, the thaw came and theice 
disappeared, the river having kept on rising, the ducks 
sought the heart of the swamps to quack and quack and 
stuff themselves with acorns to their heart’s content without 
much danger of molestation. 

On the 8th day of January, one of the coldest of the sea- 
son, when a stiff wind blew from the north and the earth 
was hard frozen, and the trees were groaning from their 
solid coating of icc resulting from the big sleet of the day 
before, my brother ‘‘boned” me to go a-ducking with him 
down on Delta Bar. This bar is the point of Louisiana 
southwest of the city, and to reach it one has to row out of 
the lake and then across the broad, swift current of the 
river. Then to reach the ducking ground at the stage of 
the river then existing it was necessary to row down around 
the bar to the old main shore and pull up through the switch 
willows back toward the city, where open water could be 
found near taller willows in which to run the skiff as a par- 
tial blind. The entire distance is something over five miles. 
When the proposition was made to me to take a hunt under 
such circumstances, I declined it in a very peremptory man- 
ner, whereupon I was twitted with being a ‘‘parlor hunter,” 
and had fun poked at me because, being ¢ ‘Mcieasha man, I 
could not brave a Mississippi day. My brother, after hunt- 
ing among our sportsmen for some one to accompany him, 
and finding all of them of my way of thinking, declared he 
would go alone. I had never let him do this and would not 
let him do it on this occasion. 

So we came out home and put on our hunting gear. As 

we walked down the street on our way to the fish dock, 
where we keep our skiff, the decoys and other things, the 
few people whom we met stared at us as though we were a 
pair of escaped lunatics. The idea that two sane men would 
venture out in such cold and stormy weather for sport 
seemed to stagger them. But for all that we got to the dock, 
cleaned the ice out the skiff, thawed out the row-locks with 
hot water, loaded up and struck out about noon, the only 
difficulty we had being at the start in keeping our hands 
warm. Later we did rot even experience this trouble. 
' As we passed down around the edge of the bar, where the 
water had reached the little willows, we frightened up great 
flocks of ducks, and we could see them in the air all over 
the territory just being submerged. When we came to the 
lower end of the bar and started up toward the upper part 
of it we discovered that it was entirely covered by mush ice, 
through which it was very difficult to propel our skiff. So 
stiff and unyielding was this ice that as the willows were 
bent aside by the passing boat they remained in that position 
to plainly mark our path. About half a mile from the open 
river we Came upon an open spot, a sort of nook surrounded 
by larger willows. Here we put out our four dozen mallard 
and teal decoys, by setting them in the slush ice. It was a 
very tedious and laborious task to turn or move the skiff 
about, and we avoided doing this as much as possible by set- 
ting a decoy on the blade of a long oar and then placing it 
as far from us as we could reach. In this way we were en- 
abled to make a pretty fair display without much moving of 
the skiff. 

After the decoys were all placed we worked the skiff a few 
yards into a puint of willows near by, which was a hard and 
disagreeable job. The ice had to be broken wherever we 
moved, and the willows being coated thickly with slect from 
bottom to top were not a pleasint thing totackle. We were 
poorly concealed if, indeed, it could be said we were con- 
cealed at all, and the willows, standing between us and the 
decoys, made the shooting quite difficult and uncertain. But 
for all that the ducks decoyed reasonably weil; for we soon 
had some twenty or thirty lying about on the ice. Then they 
began to flare up out of range as they came in. On viewing 
the field we came tothe conclusion that the dead ducks lying 
on their backs and the many bloody pools where their car- 
casses lay, frightened the others and kept them from coming 
within range. So we determined to go out and retrieve 
those we had already killed. This proved hard work, and 
we broke one oar working our way through theice. While 
we were out some hunters got up clouds of ducks around 
the outside of the bar, all of which were lost to us, of course, 
as our exposed position prevented their coming near us. 
There were some of our ducks that bad fallen on ice too 
thick for us to work through, and others so far away that 
we did not think it would pay to go afterthem. Soafter 
picking up between twenty and thirty, we went back into 
the willows, having been out about an hour. 

This time we shot till the stars came out. It had been 
very cold all the afternoon, and we became aware thatas the 
day advanced it was growing colder still, and at the eleventh 
hour we began to fear we might be frozen in so tightly as 
not to be able to get out to open water at all. We found on 
leaving our position and going out that the ice had become 
much more compact and that even where the skiff had made 
ils way when we first retrieved it had frozen tight again and 
had to be broken as before. We succeeded in picking up all 
the decoys aud the larger number of dead ducks, after work- 
ing till the perspiration ran down our faces, when we started 
to work our way to the river. My brother sat at the oars 
while I kneeled on the bow of the boat and broke a road in 
front of us. 

At the end of an hour, just as we were nearing the end of 
our labors ia the ice, I broke another oar smack in two, and 
my brother split nearly half the blade off one of. his, thus 
leaving us with but one oar and a piece with which to make 
our long journey home. But after getting through the 
willows and into the open river we did not find the breakin 
of these oars as great a calamity as we at first imagined. 
used the sound oar on one side at the forward rowlock, and 
my brother, who is much the stronger man, used the crippled 
one on the other side aft. In this way we worked our way 
around the bar, then up the bar toward the Delta light, so 
as to be well up the river before attempting a crossing, then 
across the main channel and finally up the lake to the ele- 
vator, where our fish dock was moored. 

It was after 9 o’clock and we were nearly exhausted. My 
coat, upon which I had kneeled while breaking ice, and 
which had gotten very wet from the splashing. was frozen 
so stiff it had to be thawed out before I could put it on. 
Everything else was coated with ice, though we were as 
warmas aday in midsummer. Our ducks counted out 
sixty-four, all teal, except a few old shovelers and one or 
two sprigs. These were left at the dock to be sent for next 
morning, and we trudged out home in as light gear as pos- 
sible, reaching there a few moments before 10 o’clock to find 
the folks had begun to grow very uneasy about us. On look- 
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ing at the thermometer we found the temperature to be fif- | a day in the fields. Along the line to Atlanta, the fields are 
teen degrees below the freezing point. For once I gave my 
gun the promise of attention on the morrow, and roiled in 
bed as soon as practicable, about as weary a man as you 


ever saw or heard of. 


My brother and I think we left between ten and fifteen 
dead ducks lying en the ice which were not included in our 
count. And there was an “‘if” in the case, in the bargain. 
if we could have made a reasonably good blind, I think it 
would have been an easy matter to have bagged at least one 


hundred ducks. Burr H. Pox. 


VickssurG, Miss., Jan. 23. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


When I left Washington, my object was to take a route 
that is comparatively new, and which promised more inter- 
esting details and inducements to sportsmen and tourists 
than any old line that was familiarto me. Hence, after 
leaving Warm Springs, I took a route to this place that 
proved a source of remarkably pleasing interest and delight, 
«nd I think very inviting to those who come with dog and 


gun. 


to test 


Holstein rivers in East Tennessee. 


In the hillside coverts and brier patches, with innumer- 
able rills and springs and streams babbling along their stone- 
tuned courses, black haw and other delicious berries induce 
birds to harbor and linger until their flesh acquires a deli- 
cacy that is delicious as were the golden grain fed ortolans 
that made the feasts of Lucullus the standard of all gusta- 


tory comparisons in all ages since that luxurious period. 


On the mountain sides there are pheasants, the rich flavor 
and rare excellence of which wiil repay one for the labor 
and skill required to bag them. They are in elegant condi- 
tion from feeding on wild berries and farm grains, all of 
which gives their flesh a most delicate flavor. The skill re- 
quired to bring this kind of game to earth is oue of the best 
tests that 9 sportsman can wish for. In the edgesof thickets 
that lie along fields with numerous clumps of grass and 
brown caps of low bushes the wary birds often lie close, 
until the hunter and dog come within a few feet. Then 
with a sudden flutter, that takes away the head often of the 
coolest and steadiest of snooters, the brown mass goes 
straight through the leafless branches, and w:th a Jaugbing 
whirr asks the man with the gun to answer its call of defi- 
ance. To shoot one of them under such demoralizing and 
tantalizing circumstances is a feat that entitles the suc- 
eosf] sportsman to all of the credit he can proudly de- 


mand. 

in the fields dogs find splendid and fine coursing, and 
retrievers have easy work. But in the heath and thickets 
on wild mountain sides, the brambles, Jaurel, rhododen- 
drons, rugged footing and rough surface generally, present 


many formidable obstacles to finely bred, thin-skinned 
and delicate dogs. The well-trained animals that abound 


in that section, and are familiarly seen in nearly every farm- 
yard throughout East Tennessee, are equal to an immense 
amount of work, and seem to be as hardy and enduring as 


ure the mountain ponies that never die in that section. ‘The 


sinewy legs and powerful arms of those mountain-bred dogs 
ms an excellent sort of graft on good blood of other 


sorts. 
lf you wish to try your barrels over a stretch of water at 
those butter-balls which are found at every turn and in every 


eddy of the river, you can have as much fun and work as 


can be wished for. There is no need of decoys in any of 
the duck-laden harbors of the Pigeon, Holstein or Tennes- 
see rivers. Even the innumerable army of sable pot-lunters 
who shoot with miniature mountain howitzers, and fish for 
them with nets and traps, are unable to lessen the supply to 
an appreciable extent. Bluewing teal, black and butter- 
balls are in abundance, and will continue to offer inviting 
inducements to shooters for a month or two. 

Leaving Knoxville you take an E. T. V. &G. R. R. ticket 
for Jacksonville, Fla., with stop-over privileges. Then you 
can drop off at any point that you fancy, and it does not 
matter at what place you want to try gun and dog, you will 
find a good field for sport. In every community or village 
or station along the entire line there is one or more persons 
who have a fancy for shooting, and hence you will find 
splendidly trained dogs everywhere, and the best of breech- 
loaders, as well as men who know how to use them effec- 
tively and successfully. Such persons, too, are remarkably 
hospitable wherever you find them in all sections of the 
South, and the only letter of introduction or passport neces- 
sary to make them kind and welcome you is an expression 
of that kinship that makes sportsmen fond of such fellow- 
ship the world over. I have met with it in the Mississippi 
swamps, foreign jungles, the swamps around New Orieans, 
and marshes of New Jersey, the fastnesses of the Rockies 
and grain fields of Pennsylvania and Obio, and the prairies 
of the West, in the log cabins and palaces of the South, and 
the reserves of Europe. And I find that the polished gun 
barrel and password of shells and charges opens the warm- 
est hearts of the fraternity of shooters and hunters every- 
where throughout the world. 

At Daiton, Georgia, there are some charming fellows with 
dog and gun. In Romeand vicinity, some more Nimrods of 
most excellent character and name are always ready to take 


As there are numerous well-known game fields on the line, 
and a vast variety inthe character of the grounds, I will 
give those who are interested some of the details. Tuking 
Knoxville, Tenn., as the initial point, perhaps the first best 
thing to do is to visit the superintendent’s office of the E. T. 
V. & Geo. R. R., and get all the information vou desire and 
permission to stop off by your ticket at any place or places 
that may be decided on as inviting shooting grounds. This 
gentleman, Jas. F. O’Brien, General Superintendent, has a 
very warm heart toward hunters, and a splendid appetite for 
game, and that argues that his subordinates will treat men, 
guns and dogs in a royaily proper manner. If you wish to 
remain a few days in that charming and singularly interest- 
ing city, you will find a very spirited and eager set of young 
sportsmen, who are thoroughbred gentlemen and remarka- 
bly hospitable. The fields within easy reach are found very 
attractive and of every character that sportsmen may want 
There are hills and dales, dry fields with clean, 
closely iaid grasses, and just enough grain lying about the 
roots to seduce birds from covert places in the brier-filled or 
sedge-laden corners of worm fences. So that when birds 
are started, they furnish the prettiest and clearest shooting 
one may desire, and let me tell the oldest and best among 
you who shoot, it will require sharp eyes and the quickest of 
touch to drop your birds anywhere in those well farmed 
fields in the grand and lovely regions of the Clinch and 


|Fes. 7, 1884. 
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mony that the food suited our tastes. Mud, in ular, 
showed his ample capacity to make a generous landlady’s 
heart rejoice, and thus, if for no other reason, ingratiated 
himself into the good graces of that very important person- 
age-2a position which he held during our entire stay under 
the hospitable roof. Indeed, he rarely fails to render him- 
self agreeable to the fair sex; and despite all his blunders, 
his follies and his peculiarities, possesses always the sympa- 
thy of matron and maiden. 

In the afternoon we took a little jaunt into the fields, which 
had been hunted over by other parties, and were not entirely 
unsuccessful. At night all were tired and sleepy, and *‘bed 
time” came at an early hour. With me, on a hunt, it always 
comes eariy, and as a general thing I seek the downy pillow 
while the others sit up and talk, often regaling them, as 
they tell me, with sounds which do not remind them, except 
by contrast, of the sweet cadences of the mocking bird, 
“the las@ivious pleasing of a lute,” or the inelodies of Miss 
——-; well, | have forgotten her uame, but she sings ‘‘Baby 
Mine” and the ‘‘Maid of Dundee” to perfection. Candur 
compels me to say that, if human testimony can be believed, 
I have the unfortunate habit of snoring. The evidence of 
one who ought to know, because of abundant opportunities, 
I cannot gainsay. Besides this, 1 have heard it myself. 
When bed room is ample, this practice of mine deprives me 
of a bedfellow and a room-mate, but when it is not, ny com- 
panions usually assign Mud to me, because of his philoso- 
phic good nature and his incapacity to distinguish sound. 
On this occasion, however, the sad lot fell to Jim LeG., who 
let no occasion pass in which he did not complain that I dis- 
turbed his spee. Lam sorry that 1 so trouble my friends, 
but I cannot help it. That is all. 

Next morning, after slumber, which the preceding two 
days’ labor had made. inexpressibly sweet, and a capital 
breakfast, to which ample justice was done, we got ready 
for our plcasant recreation. 

Teceel and Jim, with Nip aud Pelham, were to take the 
fields on both sides of the Pitisboro road, Mud and I, with 
Argo, were to go down a little creck, while Duffrey and his 
brother Jo, with Bob, went to some fields lying to the north. 
It may be as well that I say, Teceel shot a 16-bore 28-inch 
Scott, Jim LeG. a 12-bore Webley, Mudai6 Scott, la 16 
Tolly, Duffrey a 14 Scott, and Jo D.a16 Webley. When 
night came, and the weary sportsmen counted the trophies of 
the day, Teceel had 31, Jim LeG. 26, Wells 18, Mud 17, 


new and very inviting, as they have not been investigated 
much by any one except local shots and amateurs. All of 
these, however, are well to do planters and merchants, who 
believe that it is a very gentlemanly sport and occupation to 
take exercise with gun and shoot over an intelligent dog in 
the fields. 

In Atlanta and any of the towns and stations in the 
vicinity, there are sportsmen who keep in the advance of all 
the pretty and good things connected with life afield. With 
these, any one who has a mind that way, will find a vast deal 
of enjoyment and as much sport as can possibly be attended to, 
as birds are plentiful and within easy reach by any of the 
numerous lines that spread out like the radiants from that 
vast spider-looking town called the Gate City. 

From there to Macon the trains glide over a track that 
makes one feel as if he was making the transit on a greased 
streak of lightning. 1 am told, too, that in the barrens 
and plantations there are vast numbers of those small and 
hard to shoot quail that abound in this region. In dear, 
old Macon, where live the loveliest, most charming and- 
dearest people if has ever been my fate to know, there are 
men who know how to shoot, gunsthat are worth a fortune, 
and dogs that are far better bred and more intelligent than 
some college students with whom we have come in contact 
within the past fortnight. 

With these Maconians you will find as much pleasure and 
game in a day as can be gathered in a month elsewhere, 
There is a delicious hospitality and charm of entertainment 
native to this class of men, and all that is necessary is for 
one of them to vouch for you to receive attention and cour- 
tesy such as pertains to a royal visitor. 

‘rom Macon to Jessup, and thence via Way Cross to Jack- 
sonville, there are many haunts where birds, turkey, deer, 
bear, ducks, foxes, wolves, fish and all kinds of game are 
found in abundance, ard one cannot go amiss by stopping 
anywhere for a day’s sport. Dr. I. E. NAGLE. 

FLoripa Hovsg, St. Augustine, Fla. 
































































A VISIT TO CHATHAM COUNTY. 


A CCOMPANIED by my friends, Teceel, Dufirey, Mud 
& and LeG., it was my good fortune to have visited that 
part of Chatham county, called the Hickory Mountain dur- 
ing the early part of the month of December. With our 
dogs Nip, Bob, Pelham and Argo, and an ample supply of 
loaded shells, we took the train at midnight on Monday, the 
{0th, for Hamlet, a railroad junction six miles southeast of 
our town. At that point we got on the cars ef the Raleigh 
and Augusta Air Line road, and at 6 the following morning 
were cosily sitting around a good fire in the reception room 
of Page’s Hotel at Sandford. At this place the Yudkin Val- 
ley Railroad, which, at present, is finished to within twenty 
iniles of Greensboro, crosses the Raleigh and Augusta Air 
Line, and up this road to a place known as Matthews’s in the 
western part of Chatham, it was our purpose to go, and 
thence by road-wagon to our stopping place, a distance across 
the country of eight miles. But the schedule did not suit. 
if we waited at Sandford for the train we would have been 
obliged to remain thete all day 

Not being disposed to do this, we made arrangements with 
Mr. Page, the hotel keeper, to place our luggage on the cars, 
and we took the track, imtending to hunt the old Mclver 
plantation and board the train at Egypt, seven miles olf, 
when it should arrive, and go on it to Ore Hill, the terminal 
point to which the mails are carried. We had been told that 
we would fiud plenty of zame in the plantation mentioned, as 
well as in the fields on Deep River, lying in the vicinity of 
Hgypt. After a fatiguing tramp of about four miles on the 
cross ties, rendered more fatiguing from the fact that we had 
had no sleep during the preceding night, Teceel with his 
setter Nip, and I with a little pointer named Argo—not after 
celebrated vesse) “‘which took the fleeceto the Thessalian 
city” —went on the right side of the track, while Jim LeG. 
with Pelham, and Mud asa supernumerary—for Mud has po 
deg, and does not want one, so long as any one else will 
allow him the use of his—took the left. Duffrey with his 
dog Bob had left us a half mile back, and was doing his best 
to fill bis bag before the others commenced hunting. To 
our great disappointment we found but few birds, and when 
we reached Egypt at 1 o’clock we bad not more than a 
dozen. Teccel and I concluded to walk on, and Crossing the 
railroad bridge, determiued that we would bunt up the river 
to the Gulf. The other party we left shooting south of 
Egypt. The distance between these two stations is but three 
miles by rail, but by the course of the river it is not less than 
six. 

We found but few birds, and the most of these availed 
themselves of the proximity of the river to seek a covert 
into which we could not follow. When we got near the 
Gulf we heard the others shooting, they having taken the 
line of the railroad. Upon counting up the spoils, we had 
killed but thirty-three birds. After a hearty supper, upon 
chicken, sausages, etc., we patiently awaited the arrival of 
the train. It came, with our baggage on board, about 8 
o'clock, and iu lessthan an hour we were at Ore Hill. 
There is at present no hotel here, and all of our party except 
your correspondent had to sleep in the coach. Owing to his 
age, as it was said, he was kindly invited by Capt. Roger 
P. Atkinson, civil engineer, in charge of the work of con- 
struction, to share what was really a luxurious couch in an 
old building, once used in connection with some iron works 
at this place. Next morning he gave us all a substantial 
breakfast, and placing our luggage, dogs and selves on the 


with pleasure and did not hunt assiduously. Besides, Jo is not 
a sportsman. Mud and I did some good shooting, and some 
that was no good. IfI had bagged ail the birds I shot down 
and wounded, and ought to have killed, I should have had 
over thirty, and so would Mud. But 108 birds in one day 
ought to satisfy reasonable meu. We hud more than enough 
for ourselves, and gave some to neighboring farmers, as we 
passed along. 

I know I will be excused if I suggest that sportsmen can 
easily avoid some of the troubles to which they are scme- 
times subjected, by the use of a courtesy which costs but 
little and is always gratitying to landed proprietors. When- 
ever it is practicable, the gunner should always ask the 
consent of the owner to hunt over his premises. He should 
not shoot aear the dwelling, nor when there is danger of 
frightening horses. If he meets the proprietor he should 
show his good breeding and good sense by speaking to him 
and engaging in a little friendly conversation, as well as 
tendering a part of the contents of his bag. Even if he 
does not know who the landlord is, he should give every 
man whom he meets a decent salutation. In the country 
every man expects it, and it is the universal custom. Gen- 
tlemen from the cities should always recollect that. In 
densely populated towns it is not practiced and is not ex- 
pected. But city habits must be left off when men go to 
“the rural districts” and want sport upon the lands of others. 
Let them observe what I have said and they wili not be the 
losers. But if an upstart, who bas on a solar hat, a cordu- 
roy séit, leggings, hunting shoes, a gun and a dog, goes into 
the country, ‘*treads down the grass and herbage” of another, 
passes him unnoticed, shoots around his house, his 10-bore 
gun, with five drums of powder, pockets and carries off all 
the game which be may chance to kil], without as much 
as a nod of recognition to the owner in fee of the lands or 
the tenant in possession, he is sure to be an unwelcome 
visitor, if he is not peremptorily ordered off the premisés. 
Such feliows as these do much harm to gentlemen who 
observe the proprieties and decencies of life. 

I do not mean to trespass so largely upon the columns of 
the Forest AND STREAM or the patience of those who may 
honor me by a perusal of my effusions, as to give the inci- 
dents and results of each day’s tramping. We got in about 
three whole days of hunting, and the game totalized some- 
thing over 800 birds, besides an occasional ‘‘molly cotton 
tail,” whose flight offered too great a temptation to Mud 
and Jim, who rarely let one pass without a salute, notwith- 
standing the bad effect it has upon the dogs. Our trip was 
an agreeable one, entirely free from. accident. The heartfelt 
kindness cf our host and hostess, and their children, al) of 
whom strove to make our stay pleasant, added much to our 
enjoyment; and wheu we left the farewell was as cordial and 
unaffected as was the invitation to come again and partake 
of their hospitalities. We got safely back to our own triends, 
found all well and glad to sce us, and even full of thankful- 
ness, I think, for all the blessings and mercies which had 
been vouchsafed. 

Before taking leave of my ‘‘gentle readers,” I cannot 
forego the opportunity of saying afew words to such of 
construction train we were off for Matthews. Arriving, we | them as are possessed of ample means to gratify their fond- 
were put off in a field, and the train departed for the scene | ness for health-giving field sports. Among the patrons and 
of tracklayiug. It was not long before we saw Jo Duffrey’s | lovers of the FOREST AND STREAM are quite a number of 
wagon, driven by his kind-hearted and pleasant son Tommy, | gentlemen of easy fortune. These can, without harmfully 
driving up. Some of our party had in the meantime got up| diminishing their estates, easily provide for an opportun- 
two coveys of Bob White within fifty yards of the track, | ity of much enjoyment for themselves and their chosen 
and managed to get about a balf dozen of them. I got but 
one shot, which had no other effect than to knock off the 
feathers. 

Putting our effects upon the wagon we started off to our 
place of destination. On the way a fine covey was flushed, 
and pursuing it, Teceel got five, Mud two and Wells one— 
his only shot. Another was started on the route, and we got 
tbree or four of them. When near Duffrey’s, Jim LeG., not 
having the fear of the law—and he is a lawyer—trespassed 
upon forbidden territory, and killed two birds. In a short 
while we were at the house of our host, who gave us a 
kindly welcome—it was kindly upon the part of the wife 
and children, for they are an excellent family—shown to our 
quarters, and bidden to make ourselves ‘‘at home.” Soon 
we heard the welcome announcement that dinner wasready, 
and to a table laden with substantial viands, and ‘presided 
over by a genial hostess, we went, and all gave ample testi- 


and within easy reach of it, there are many tracts of 
land which can be purchased on reasonable terms. These 
tracts consist of from two hundred to five hundred acres, 
and on all of them birds abound. “ne of them the wealthy 
sportsman can buy, lease it to a good tenant who will pay a 
remunerating rent, and this estate would give the owner full 
access to the lands of the neighboring proprietors, especially 
if he showed by his intercourse that he was worthy of their 
confidence. This would be far better and less expensive 
than the purchase of shooting points at high figures and 
correspondingly htavy incidental charges, in other localities. 
He could build a ganall but neat and comfortable house, for 
his own occupancy during his visits; the wife of the tenant 
would prepare his meals, make his beds and air his linen, 
and a horse and wagon could be had on moderate terms, In 
addition to all this he could sport on his own land and the 


Duffrey 13, and Jo D. 3. The two last hadcombined business ~- 


few. Along the line of the Yudkin Valley Railroad, © 
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the shoulder by any ordinary man. 


his neighbors, and be able to take himself away 

ee — of busiueas, freed from all ‘rumors of op- 

pression and deceit, successful and unsuccessful war,’ and 

when the hunt was over, feel an invigoration in mind and 

body, which no frequented spot could give. 
A Happy New Year to all. 

Dee. 31, 1883. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


WELLS. 





In spite of my resolution to the contrary, I find myself 
asking once more to be heard upon this subject, since I see 
ith the opinion 

of Mr. Duane ia your last issue, that the question is one of 
improvement of ammunition rather than of existing arms, 


that 1 am not clearly understood by all. 


I fully accord. 


My theory «s regards the effect of certain charges upon 
has already been incompletely set forth at some length. 
y desire now is to more fully exp ain myself with reference 


ame 


to this division of the subject. 


My experience, 1 need not repeat, has demonstrated suffi- 
ciently, to me at least, that upon heavy game a light bullet is 
Especially if it be hollow-fronted or the lead 
be soft, the tendency is too great to flatten out and to fly to 
pieces upon striking game, when a high degree of velocity 

T also have found, theory 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that ‘‘shock” witbout pen- 

Consequently, 
though with a large charge of powder and a light bullet we 
get one very desirable thing—flat trajectory—we are very 
apt to lose another and more desirable thing—good penetra- 


not effective. 


has beem imparted to the bullet. 


etration counts for very little on large game. 


tion and killing power. 
But cannot we compromise? 


using a bullet heavy enough for the former purpose. 


Bearing this in mind, cannot some one suggest a charge, a 
proportion of powder to lead whereby the best possible re- 
sults shall be obtained? I need hardly add that he will 
thereby ineur the lasting gratitude of all who love and use 


the “hunting” rifle. As to the chief principle involved in 
the effect of different charges upon game, it may be said 


that its best illustration is had when we speak of it as being 
the converse of that principle by which a tallow candle is 
driven through.a board. Give this a low degree of velocity 
and it will be found to be mashed and demolished by the re- 


sistance of the board, 5 j 

Give it a high degree of velocity and it is driven cleanly 
through the board, the resistance having been overcome. 
Now, the converse of this isour case. 


bullet than with a hard, solid one.) 


Conversely, then, since in this case we are driving the 
hard substance against the soft one, if we give the bullet a 
very low degree of velocity it will scarcely penetrate the 


skin. 


maximum of penetration with this particular weight and 
character of bullet. This “limit” may be and in many 
cases no doubt is more than sufficient for game shooting. 


Now, after this point has been passed, additional velocity 
will continue to give less and Jess penetration, until theo- 
retically and sometimes almost practically we come back to 


the point from which we started, no penetration at all. 


Thatis, in my humble unscientific opinion, after this limit 


has been reached, the skin and flesh offer more and more 
resistance as the bullet is driven with greater rapidity, which 
amounts to the same as saying that a bullet impelled with 
infinite velocity will not penetrate at all since it would meet 
with an infinite resistance. Flesh would become adamant 
as opposed to it. 

The immense force of the powder remaining after the 
bullet arrives at its destination is thus reflective in its effect, 
and is expended upon flattening and mashing up the bullet. 
So thus it is seen that there is such a thing as too great a 
charge of powder. 

Now we can probably better understand how it 1s when 
using light and hollow-pointed bullets (the latter feature of 
course greatly retarding the bullet in its course through flesh 
if it holds together, since it causes it to spread and present a 
greater surface), while we get flat trajectory and certain 
force, we do not get penetration and killing effect. Of 
ccurse I do not care in what shape the bullet in its entirety 
reaches the ‘‘other” skin, the more battered and irregular in 
shape the better. But the prime requisite is that it should 
never fail to penetrate the vitals, tne “hellow,” and to break 
whatever bones it encounters from whatever point it enters. 

For example, if I shoot an animal standing quartering 
away from me, and bit him in the left ham, I want to find 
that the bullet has broken the right fore shoulder. Let it 
never fail to go from end toend. Of course, further pene- 
tration than that is unnecessary. Get this effect first, and a 
certain weight of lead is indispensable thereto, then do what 
you can with regard to flat trajectory. 1 regard the order of 
merits of a hunting rifle to be: : 

First—Safety. 

Second—Strength, durability and ease of manipulation. 

Third—Sufficient accuracy. 

Fourth—Killing power and penetration. 

Fifth—Flat trajectory. 

Sixth—Portability, to be determined, of course, by the in- 
dividual strength of him who expects to use it. 

Seventh—Freedom from recoil. 

Eighth—Finish and ornamentation, whicb, while it counts 
for something and gives rise to a pardonable spirit of pride 
in the possession of the arm, yet detracts somewhat from the 
pleasure of a rough trip, since so much care is required to 
a it bright and in good condition. 

ow then, for all deer, sheep, antelope and like smaller 
game, and even elk, and presumably moose and caribou, 800 
grains of lead is quite sufficient, and for game of this kind 
I would consider the .45-85-295 or preferably the .40-95-300 
of Bullard manufacture, reterred to by Mr. Farrow, just the 
thing. I need not say that I am delighted with the intro 
duction of these rifles. But for large bear, and for buffalo, 
or for game in India, I would desire more lead at the ex- 
pense ef flat trajectory since we cannot have both, and 
greater killing power and penetration is needed; say about 


400 to 500 grains. 


A hard buliet of 450 grains, -j; tin, with a very small hole 
extending one-third or at the most one-half its length, would 
be, as Lat present, without having tested it, suppose, very 
effective upou such jarge game. 


I quite understand “ 














































For it seems to me that by 
mutual concession we may still be able to get results which 
will happily combine the two, and which wil give us suffi- 
cient penetration with the flattest trajectory possible when 


(Let me say that it is 
better demonstrated with a hollow-fronted or very soft 


Increase the degree of velocity and better and better pene- 
tration is had until a limit is r-ached, which we will call the 
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tion to English express rifles. There is something unques- 
tionably in the hollow-fronted bullet theory. But these are 
at present made to my mind incorrectly, ¢. ¢., the hollow or 
hole is much too large and too deep; so also do] think that 
in the anxiety to get flat trajectory, the charge of powder 
employed is too great and good penetration and killing power 
are sacrificed in consequence since it acts reflectively, as is 
above shown, upon the bullet. Thus will be understood my 
present preference for a solid bullet. 

Now could not this Bullard .40-90 repeater use two kinds 
of ammunition so that We might vary this, as suggested by 
“C. D.,” according to the game we are likely to shoot at or 
according to the distance. 

I should think that by careful loading with a tube the 
same .40-caliber shell which is now loaded with 90 to 95 
grains powder and 800 grains lead, could also be loaded with 
at least 80 to 85 grains powder and 425 to 450 grains lead, 
hollow-fronted bullet or not, as desired, and yet maintain the 
same length of cartridge. The liability to get them confused 
could be readily avoided by putting one charge in a dark 
colored copper shell, the other in a bright brass one. That 
one size of shell could in this way use two charges does not 
seem at all unreasonable to me. 

Thus equipped and with a good, reliable rifle one could 
saunter forth with the positive assurance that if any animal 

ets away from or with him it will be in no wise the fault of 
his “iron,” a most comforting thought indeed. To be as- 
sured that no one else has a better, more serviceable or more 
effective rifle than yourself is a source of a great deal of self- 
congratulation. And it is equally true that to feel that some 
one in the party has a rifle better than yours gives rise toa 
proportionate amount of bitter reflection and self-condemna- 
tion of your poor judgment in its selection. 

I have been extremely gratified at the interest taken in this 
discussion, and am glad to get the views of so many who 
use the hunting rifle. 

I may say that I heartily agree with some of the partici- 
pants, and have no doubt that some of the rifles, or more 
especially the charges advocated by them, are extremely 
satisfactory. 

In concluding, allow me to express the hope that manu- 
facturers have not turned a deaf ear to these suggestions of 
your correspondents, which are founded upon ‘‘practical 
experience and observatton,” but have followed the discus- 
sion closely. It this be the case, I feel certain that it will 
be fruitful in good results, and that in consequence we will 
soon be able to note many improvements both in rifles and 
ammunition. D. M. B. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
[Continued from page 9.] 

The first objection to the proposed repeater, .40-90-500, is 
that the ball will have a low initial velocity, and cannot have 
anything else. Its long-range power and penetration will 
be sufficient to satisfy anyone. But to accomplish that, a 
great sacrifice of short-range efficiency must be made. 

It seems absurd at this day to ask, why should a ball 
crawl out of .a rifle at the rate of one thousand feet per 
second, When it can fly out at two? And yet there are 
thousands of hunters, and good oncs too, who see no differ- 
ence and even think of no difference. If the ball will shoot 
lengthwise through a deer, and will make the dust fly close 
to a stump at half a mile, they think it perfection and never 
dream oi the high curve the ball must make to fall into the 
mark at 200 yards, and which causes so many unavoidable 
misses by even the best shots, the best adjusters of sights, 
and the best judges of distance. 

I believe I was about the first one to attack the low velocity 
of Amenican rifles. The position ) then took inthe old Rop 
AND GuN, has since been thoroughly sustained by the best 
hunters and writers; even by those who dissent trom me 
— some points, such as your correspondent ‘‘P.,” Major 
Merrill and others being most emphatic upon this question. 
So great has been the weight of intelligent opinion upon this 
side, that the question has become quite one-sided, and flat 
trajectory at 150 or 200 yards is now considered by all 
thoughtful riflemen the second requisite of a good hunting 
rifle—accuracy being, of course, the first. In fact. it is in- 
comprehensibie to me, how any really good shot, who knows 
where he holds his sights when he pulls the trigger, could 
hunt much without finding out the great defect of the long 
bullet and light powder charge, and finding out the supreme 
importance of flattening the 150 or 200 yard trajectory every 
inch that is possible. 

The velocity attainable by a 500-grain ball in a .40-caliber 
with 90 grains of powder, would be about the same as that 
of the long-range rifle—.44-100-550. The trajectory of this 
up to 200 yards is so high that it is a perfect nuisance for 
shooting at unknown distances; a mistake of only twenty- 
five yards being sufficient to miss or only slightly cripple a 
deer. And this velocity cannot be increased to any practi- 
cal extent by bottling the shell, or by any method of rifling 
or otherwise. 

Suppose a rod of lead of the same weight as the gun 
taken as the projectile and fired with a few grains of sonia 
both gun and projectile being suspended by strings. At the 
discharge they would move in opposite directions at equal 
rates of speed. Suppose, now, that the rod be cut off at 
each discharge until it becomes a mere wad of lead. The 
speed of the rod would constantly increase; that of the gun 
constantly diminish. But a far more important effect than 
this may be noticed, viz., that the shorter the projectile— 
the rod of lead—the greater the amount of powder that can 
be used in the gun with safety, and the greater the effect of 
every increase of powder in raising the velocity of the pro- 
jectile. You maysee the same in a shotgun. Take ate 
12 gun and put in two ounces of shot. You will find that 
the difference between three drams of powder and four 
drams is perceptible mainly upon- your shoulder and but 
slightly upon the game, especially if the latter be something 
tough, like-a duck. But cut down your shot to one ounce, 
and the difference is at once changed from the rear to the 
front. Now, put in an ounce of shot and you get still more 
penetration—though of course more scattermg—from ‘the 
same amount of powder, and get it, too, with still less re- 
coi]. And you can now increase the amount of powder 











" Precisely the same 
principle applies to the rifle, though in a less marked de- 
gree. And I do not hesitate to say that no rifle that is light 
enough and short encugh for use in the fieid can ever give a 
respectable initial velocity to a projectile having five times 
the weight of the round ball of the same caliber. And it 
follows unavoidably that whatever velocity you may give by 
increase of powder to the ball five times the weight of a 
round ball will be greatly excelled by the one four times the 
weight of the round one, that one by the one three times the 
weight, and-so on down. And when you can make me be 
lieve that as much penetration can be given two ounces of 
shot as can be given to one ounce with the same powder 
you can make me believe that a 350 ball and 110 grains of 
powder from a .45-caliber is perfection for 200 yards. Cut 
off 100 grains of lead and add 40 more of powder, you get 
no more recoil, you get a great increase of velocity and con- 
sequently a flatter trajectory. 

The question then arises will this have suflicient long- 
range power and penetration? It would retain its accuracy 
to at least 400 yards, and lose but little up to 500. It might 
not have quite enough penetration for bear and buffalo, and 
certainly would not if the ball were made expansive with a 
large hole init. But it would shoot the solid ball length- 
wise through the largest deer, and shoot through two deer 
placed side by side. It is quite certain that good, long-range 
power and good short-range efticiency cannot be combined 
in any rifle light enough and short enough to use in hunting 
without change of bullets and, in most cases, change of 
sights. The sooner this fact is recognized the better. And 
I believe it to be equally imnpossible to combine a good grizzly 
bear and buffalo rifle with a good deer and antelope rifle 
without making the same change or increasing the caliber 
and the weight of the gun. The sooner this fact is recog- 
nized the better. , 

I believe the most general understanding of the term ‘‘best 
hunting rifle” to be about as fo!lows: The rifle that in the 
course of a year or more will hit the greatest amount of 
game and give its owner the least bother during that time. 
My private preference is for one that will kill within sight 
the largest amount of game actually struck. There are 
many who side with me in this view, though they may 
differ as to the manner of attaining the proposed end. But 
I believe the prevailing view to be the one that will bit the 
most, no matter when or where the game dies. Such a rifle 
must be: 

First—A repeater, and of the quickest action possible. 

Second—It must have the fluttest possible trajectory for 
200 yards. 

Third—It must retain sufficient accuracy at 400 yards. 

To have the flattest curve for 200 yards two things are in- 
dispensable. 

First—High initial velocity; 2,000 feet a second if pos- 
sible. 

Second—Sufticieut actual weight in the ball to sustain 
that velocity as far as possible against the resistance of the 
air. 

The round ball starts quicker than any other, but has no 
staying power. The long-range ball has the staying power, 











with safety and comfort, and also with more effect in in- 
creasing penetration, 

Now if a gun were made long enough to burn all the 
powder and allow the inertia of the shot to be fully over- 
come, heavy enough to prevent loss of force by recoil while 
the shot is getting under full headway, and also strong 
enough to stand the strain while the shot is getting its full 
headway, a very. high velocity could be given three ounces 
of shot in a 12-bore gun—bigh enough to shoot a duck 


ngal Sepoy’s” answer to my objec-) through and through. But such a gun could vot be held to 


but starts too slowly so make the 200 yards in time. The 
one is a quarter horse, the other a four-mile racer. Each 
one is unfit for the other’s task, yet each excelsin his own 
sphere. A compromise must be made between the two 
powers. Where shall the line be drawn? The question is 
not difficult to decide. One and one-half times the weight 
of the round ball gives to a rifle of .50-caliber nearly all the 
staying power that is needed for 200 yards; so does one and 
three-quarters to a .45-caliber, and twice the weight of round 
ball to a .40-caliber. Any increase beyond these quantities 
will, by decreasing the starting speed, destroy the effect of 
the additional staying power, and increase the curve of the 
path of the ball. Some increase may, however, be necessary 
for accuracy at 400 yards. 

The shape of the head of the ball also makesa great dif- 
ference in its staying powers. Such bullets as the Winches- 
ter .73 are too flut-headed for their weight. I believe, upon 
the whole, that the following weights will be found sufficient 
for accuracy at 400 yards, and it is certain that the 200-yard 
trajectory will be straighter than can possibly be given by 
any heavier ball: For .50-caliber, 800 grains; for .45-caliber, 
250 grains; for .40-caliber, 200 grains. 

To insure the accuracy at 400 yards, twenty-five grains 
might be added to each which would be sufficient except in 
heavy winds where anything but a long-range ball is too 
light. 

SWhether the penetration of these would be sufficient for 
grizzly bears or buffalo I cannot say. But I know, that by 
hardening the hall and sh»rpening its head, I can shoot any 
of them lengthwise through the largest deer (unless heavy 
bones be struck). In all cases let the powder be the very 
best and the quickest that accuracy will allow. 

In the case of a repeater the amount of powder may be 
limited by the action, as is probably the case with the Win- 
chester repeaters. But the shorter the bullet the more the 
sheli may be bottle-shaped without danger. It is difficult to 
see why the barrel cannot be made thicker al the breech and 
tapered toward the muzzle. Or perhaps the breech might 
be reinforced with steel] shrunk over it. Ninety grains of 
powder would do very well iu a .40 caliber, but 120 would 
be so much better. 4 

There seems to bea foolish fear of a decent charge of 
powder. Many a man will stand and shoot off-hand fifty 
shots ut a target with 70 grains of powder and 450 grains of 
lead from a .45 rifle without a murmur, who would faint at 
the idea of shooting a cartridge in which the powder was 
doubled and the lead reduced one-half or more. Yet for 
solid comfort and safety 1 would rather shoot one hundred 
of the latter then fifty of the former. Against this objection 
to a decent powder charge it is useless to argue. 

It is said by others that a rifle will not burn so much pow- 
der. Though a less proportionate amount may be burnt at 
each increase of the charge a greater actual amount will be. 

A .40-caliber rifle will, with a round ball, sbow the effect 
of every half inch of powder upto nearly fiveinches. With 
fine strong pow‘ler I have seen the difference plainly,even after 
the weight of the powder exceeded the weight of the ball. 
By firing through screens and taking the line of the first two 
bullet holes this may by easily tested. 

By some it is said ‘‘too much powder drives the ball wild.” 
This is an old idea. and is doubtless true for some rifles. 
But rifling can easily be madethat will hold any ball to its 
place. I know rifles fifty years old that are accurate under 
any amount of powder. When I used a muzzleloader I used 
as high as five fingers of powder, and never less than four, 
and never had any trouble with its accuracy. Increased 
powder may require a change of sights, and in that sense 
may drive the ball wild from any rifle, But if the rifling be 
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made right, and especially if the ball be hardened, five 
inches of powder may be shot behind short bullets without 
danger, discomfort or want of ‘accuracy. 

Not only may so much he shot, but for light bullets there 
1s more necessity for much powder than there is with heavy 
ones. With a .40-caliber round ball the difference between 
40 grains and 100 grains of powder, as indicated by the fall 
of the bullet at 100 yards, is enormous. One great cause of 
this is that the effect of the air’s resistance in stopping 
velocity is increased. As a round ball offers more resistance 
than a ball of any other form, and as it has less weight to 
force its way against the air’s resistance, it must be started at 
tip top speed in order to make a good flight for any distance 
beyond 60 or 70 yards. Now if a heavy charge is needed to 
give good trajectory to a round ball, it follows that the nearer 
a ball approaches the weight of the round one the greater the 
necessity of a heavy powder charge to maintain as far as 
possible the starting speed of the ball. 

It is said by some that if the heavier ball remains longer 
in the barrel more powder must be burned, etc., and there- 
fore more force obtained, etc. More force, undoubtedly, 
because the weight of the ball is the most important factor 
in momentum or force; but always less velecity. Other- 
wise it would be like weightingdown a racer so as to make 
him strain his muscles more. 

Short bullets and excessive powder charges I consider in- 
dispensable to a good hunting rifle. Combine these two in 
a repeater that can be worked as rapidly as the Winchester 
and I can see nothing more to be desired that is at all at- 
tainable. T. 8. Van Dyke. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think that your correspondent, ‘‘Backwoods,” has started 
a very fruitful theme in his communication on ‘“The Per- 
formance of Shotguns,” in your issue of the 24th ult. My 
experience has been that for duck and fox shooting and all 
lang range, heavy work, the muzzleloading shotgun goes 
far ahead of the breechloader in respect to penetration and 

attern. An experienced duck shooter, who shoots for the 

oston market in this vicinity every season, owns an arma- 
ment of four double muzzleloading guns, ranging from eight 
to seventeen pounds weight, and he will not use a breech- 
loader because ineffective at his ranges. I have heard others 
make the same criticisia of the breechloader. Is it true? 
Let us hear from those who have had experience with both 
muzzle and breechloading shotguns. PauL Pastnor. 

BURLINGTON, Vt. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 24, ‘‘Backwoods” has asked for just 
what I want to know; what ashotgun will do. There are no 
doubt a great many readers of FoREsT AND StREAM who 
have fired thousands of shots with breechloading guns, beth 
at — and the target, let them give us their cxperience. 

have becn greatly interested in reading ‘‘The Choice of 
Hunting Rifles,” and hope that all letters about shotguns 
may be as plain and instructive as the letters regarding rifles 
have been. I have sold my muzzleloading shotgun and want 
a breechloader. I thought ! would like a 12-gauge best, but 
several of my friends who have owned and shot both 10 and 
12-gauge, advise me to get a ten, and as I can not afford two 
guns I would like to know which would be best for all pur- 
ses for quail, squirrels, ducks, and othcr small game, and 
if 1 ever should be lucky enough to go deer hunting I would 
want to use it to shoot buckshot. 

What I would like to know most is how much further will 
a 10-gauge kill its game than a 12, both guns of same grade 
and bored on same principle. For example, if a 12 will kill 
at 40 yards, how much further would the ten kill the same 
game? BUCKEYE. 

Summit Station, Ohio. . 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY GAME LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you copy of the new Washington Territory game 
law, passed at the fall session of the Legislature in 18838. 
In many respects it is admirable. The provisions concern- 
ingnight shooting and sink-boxes were mainly introduced for 
the sake of the Columbia River shooting, in which Port- 
landers are as much interested as though the river was 
wholly in Oregon. No sink-boxes or swivel-boxes have ever 
yet been used on the Columbia (that is not to any extent), 
but no one wants to have them even tried, and fearing some 
Eastern speculators might introduce them, they have been 
anticipated. But night shooting is quite common and very 
pernicious. The law ought to have included swan, as the 
night shooting is chiefly while in pursuit of them. I hope 
the Oregon Legislature (this fall) will adopt all the better 
suggestions in the Washington law, and set as good an ex- 
ample by inserting some additional features. The ‘‘pheas- 
ant” referred to in the law will no doubt include the Mon- 
golian pheasants, which have become quite numerous on 
some of the islands in Fuca Straits. The canvas-back pair 
here in the spring, and hence the necessity of protecting 
them after April 1, which if anything is too late. March 
15 for all would be better. E. W. B. 

PoRTLAND, Oregon, 1884. 

Following is the full text of the law: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Washington: That every person who shall, within 
the Territory of Washington, between the tirst day of January 
and the fifteenth day of August, from and after the passage 
of this act, pursue, hunt, take, kill or destroy any deer or 
fawn, shall be deemed guilty ofa misdemeanor. Every person 
who, after the passage of this act, shall take, kill or destro 
any deer at any time unless the carcass of such animal is an 
or preserved by the person slaying it, or is sold for food, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Every person who after the passage 
of this act, shall hunt or pursue deer with dog or dogs, 
in the counties of Thurston, Cowlitz, Whatcom, Island or 
Lewis, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 2. Every person who buys, sells, or has in possession 
any deer or fawn within the time the taking or killing thereof 
is prohibited, except such as are tamed or kept for show or 
curiosity, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, between the first day of January and the fifteenth 
day of August of each year, hunt, pursue, take, kill or destroy 
any elk, moose or mountain sheep, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Every person who takes, kills, injures or destroys, 
or pursues with intent to take, kill, injure or destroy any 
moose or mountain sheep, at any time for the sole purpose of 
obtaining the skin, hide, hams or antlers of any such animal, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 4. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, between the first day of April and the fifteenth 
day of August of each year, take, kill, injure or destroy, or 
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have in possession, sell or offer for sale any wild swan, mal- 
lard duck, wood duck, widgeon, teal, butter-ball, spoonbill, 
gray, black sp: or canvas-back duck, shall be guilty of a 
inisdemeanor, ided, that any perm may kill on hisown 
premises ducks or deer to protect his growing noes. 

Sec. 5. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washi m, between the first day of January and the fifteenth 
day of August of each year, for any pet ape take, kill, injure 
or we or have in on, sell or offer for sale, any 
prairie chicken or sage hen, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 6. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, between the first day of January and the 
first day -of August, of each year, kill, injure or destroy, 
or have in possession, sell, or offer for sale, any grouse, pheas- 
ant, quail or partridge, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

. 7. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, during the months of November, December, 
January, February and March of any year, catch, kill, or 
have in ion, sell or offer for sale, any mountain or 
brook trout, shall be = of a misdemeanor. Every person 
who shall, within the Territory of Washington, take, or 
attempt to take, or catch with any seine, net, wier, or other 
device than hook and line, any mountain, brook or bull trout, 
at any time after the passage of this act, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Sec. 8. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, at any time after the passage of this act, trap, 
net or ensnare, or attempt to trap, net or ensnare any variety 
of quail, prairie chicken, grouse or pheasant, except for the 
purpose of premegeting the same, or who shall in any county 
east of the Cascade range of mountains prior to year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, kill any variety of quail, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 9. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, at any time after the of this act, destroy 
or remove from the nest of any mallard duck, widgeon, wood 
duck, teal, butter-ball, spoonbill, gray, black, sprigtail or can- 
vas-back duck, prairie chicken or sage hen, grouse, pheasant, 

uail, partridge or other wildfowl any egg or , or wil- 
ully destroy the nest of any such fowls or birds, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 10. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, have any male deer or buck, or any female 
deer or doe, or spotted fawn, elk, moose or mountain — 
swan, mallard duck, wood duck, widgeon, teal, butter-ball, 
spoonbill, gray, black, sprigtail or canvas-back duck, prairie 
chicken or sage hen, grouse. pheasant, quail, Bob White or 
partridge, mountain or brook trout, at any time when it is 
unlawful to take or kill the same as provided in this act, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and proof of the possession of any 
of the aforesaid animals, fowls, birds or fish, at any time when 
it is unlawful to take or kill the same in te county where the 
same game is found shall be prima f acie evidence in any pro- 
secution for a violation of this act, that the person or persons 
in whose possession the same is found, took, killed or destroyed 
the ‘same in the county wherein the same is found, during the 
period when it was unlawful to take, kill or destroy the same. 

Sec. 11. Every person who shall, within the Territory of 
Washington, take, kill, shoot at, maim or destroy any mallard 
duck, wood duck, widgeon, teal, butter-ball, spoonbill, gray, 
black, ——" or canvas-back duck, at any time between the 
hours of 8 P. M. and 5 A. M. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 12, Every person who shall use any sink-box on any 
lake or river or other waters in Washington Territory, for the 
purpose of shooting ducks or other waterfowl therefrom, or 
who shall use any batteries or swivel or pivot on boats, 
canoes, rafts or other device at any time for the purpose of 
killing any waterfowl within the limits of Washington Terri- 
tory, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 13. Every Ereeen convicted of the violation of any of 
the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than ten dollars and not more than three hundred dollars, or 
imprisonment in the county jail of the county where the 
offense was committed for not less than five days nor more 
than three months, or both imprisonment and fine. One-half 
of all money collected for fines for violation of the provisions 
of this act shall be paid to informers, and one-half to the 
prosecuting attorney in the district in which the case is 
prosecu ; 

Sec. 14. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


SAGADAHOC CouNTy ASSsOCcIATION.—Bath, Me., Feb. 1. 
—The annual meeting of the Sagadahoc Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, was held in this city on the 
evening of the 29th ult., and the following officers were 
elected: Dr. Chas. A. Packard, President; A. Q. Gond 
and James H. Millay, Vice-Presidents. Executive Com- 
mittee—S. W. Carr, A. Q. Gond, Geo. H. Nichols, Dr. E. 
W. Johnson and A. §. Alexander. Geo. E. Newman, 
Secretary and Treasurer. A special committee was choscn 
to take such measures as they might deem proper to prose- 
cute violators of our fish and game laws. 'The public senti- 
ment in regard to the necessity of a rigid enforcement of 
the fish and game laws is growing every day in this vicinity, 
and we trust ere long the destruction of our game during 
the close season will come to an end. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


THE STRICKEN TROUT. 


ENEATH a time-scarr’d oak, whose leafy boughs 
Still in its age, when summer’s sun beats down 
In heat of day, throw grateful shade above 
A grassy mound that slopes down to the brook, 
Just where a little rill, with gurgling sound, 
Creeps through the tangled grass, on further side, 
To reach a deep, dark pool, an angler stands 
In cautious silence, and with bated breath, 
With rod, and reel, and line of braided silk, 
End-tip’d with gut and trimm’d with cl.osen flies, 
In hand uplifted for a skillful cast. 
With circling glance his eye takes in the field 
Of pastures fresh, where feed the luscious trout, 
Who dine not always at the stroke of twelve; 
But rising from their pebbly beds they seize 
The luckless insects floating down the stream, 
And straightway turn to hiding-place again. 
The cast is made, and swiftly through the air, 
With whistling sound, the feather’d hooks disport 
Their gaudy wings, in life-like flutt’ring play, 
* Upon the glist’ning surface of the pool, 
Above the place where, half embosom’d lies 
A mossy log, low stretched across the way, 
And deep below the darken’d waters glide, 
With noiseless murm’ring, o’er their oozy bed. 
Scarce settled they upon the liquid board, 
When swirling water, and a silv’ry gleam, 
Sure indicates the game at hand; but haste 
To seize the lure thus temptingly displayed, 
Made failure, and invites another cast. 
The line recovered, now sweeps back and forth, 
And glitt’ring wings flit gaily through the air, 
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As almost motionless the angler stands, 
With steady nerve, and eye fixed on the spot 
Where he again would spread the fatal cloth 
To tempt this monster trout; or, if perchance, 
Through gallantry, should he permit his mate 
To choose the gaudiest fly, ere he should taste 
What seems provision for their midday meal, 
Alas forher! A splash, the water boils, : 
And centric circles, lapping on each shore 
As tiny wavelets, break upon the sand, 
And leave no trace of that which went before. 
With magic thrill the angler feels his rod 
Bend gently through the tight’ning line, that cleaves 
With hissing sound the water's darken’d depth. 
And strains the lancewood tip, as 1f *twould break 
The slender thing in twain; the reel, meantime, 
Yields up its silken cord, as now the trout 
Turns to his lair, and seeks a safe retreat, 
Where he may gorge the dainty morsel caught, 
And plume his speckl’d sides on slimy stone. 
With gentle strike the fish is fairly hooked, 
And feels the sting that fastens in his mouth 
The strange device, that seemed a living thing, 
Born but for a day of life’s fitful dream, 
Whose dawn is. sunshine, but whose eve is death. 
Alas! the fatal strike; ’tis now revealed, 
That barbed steel was hid beneath the fold 
Of wings, by man so cunningly devised; 
And what seemed fair to eat. at once, now shows 
That joys delusive may be robed in gold, 
Which glitters but to tantalize with pain. 
In wild affright, the fish around the pool 
Darts furiously, and, finding no relief, 
Leaps high into the air, as if to spew . 
From out his mouth the tinseled, cheating bait, 
That to his hungry eyes has proved deceit. 
Now sulks he low, to nurse awhile his wrath, 
Which waxes fiercer as the fight goes on; 
Then, like an arrow from the bended bow, 
He shoots athwart the stream to yonder rock, 
Beneath whose shelt’ring ledge he fain would find 
Some friendly hand to loose from out his jaw 
The cruel hook, that tears his quiv'ring flesh, 
Or snap the gut that joins it to the line. 
Despairing now, in agony he flies 
From out the pool, and seeks yet to escape 
Adown the rapid’s rough and rocky way, 
Which leads into a deep and dang’ rous hole, 
Where logs and roots oft hid the lurking trout, 
And fain would shelter one in saddest plight, 
Who, stricken with the angler’s fatal lure, 
Now strives wit all his might to reach alive, 
In spite of rod and reel and silk to boot. 
But fate yet lingers in the captor’s hand, 

. Whose rapid footsteps, though they often sink 
Deep into miry holes along the bank, 
Keep with him apace, as, o’er brusb and brake, 
Deftly he bears the bending rod and keeps 
Tautline on flying captive, lest the hook, 
From loosened hold, should backward empty fly, 
To his disgust, and let the fish go free. 
The angler’s quick-discerning eye detects 
His victim’s last resort, and how to check 
This downward, mad’ning flight, and save the game, 
Takes but a moment’s thought. On further side, 
Below a little spur of bank, he sees 
The current eddying flow, where neither rock 
Nor log can shield the trout, or rend in twain 
The thread-like line that quivers in the air. 
And, plunging in the stream, he wades adown 
The rapid’s fitful rush, while tip of rod, 
In graceful modesty, stoops low to kiss 
Its master’s hand. The weary, stricken trout 
Accepts the cunning ruse as for his good, 
A resting place at last to find, where he 
May strength by time regain, while quickly now 
The angler, reeling up his line, seeks yet 
To turn the fish’s head up stream, that he 
May still another chance for life try on, 
And in the further struggle spend his strength, 
So much exh2usted. Gaining now the bank 
At point below, he gently leads the trout 
From out beneath the shelving bank, where ha 
With panting breath in moody silence lay, 
In hopes that he may take the rapids back 
To pool above. The strategy succeeds; 
And click of reel and swift out-paying line 
But lengthens out to him life’s anxious span 
One short moment longer. Oh, precious time! 
How sweet to him, who fain would linger yet 
Upon the shore of that dark, flowing tide 
That bears the soul ‘nto eternity. 
With nerve and muscle strained to utmost pitch, 
The victim leaps amid the stream, and cleaves 
The surging waters with his angry tail, 
In one more desperate lunge for liberty. 
But, no; the slack’ning line foretells the close 
Of this unequal strife. The angler now 
Plies rapidly bis reel, through whose recoil 
The fish and fisher come to closer terms, 
And gleaming in the sun, on ripples’ crest, 
The stricken beauty yields to greater odds, 
And ere he is aware, the treach’rous net. 
A captive lands him gasping on the sand. 

Cananpalaua, N. Y. C. T. Mrrcnen, M.D. 


MATERIALS FOR FLY-RODS. 


7; the hope that your readers may give their experiments, 
I send the following as a beginning, simply suggesting to 
those who can to give also the breaking strain. Two sticks 
of the same length, four feet, were used, one lancewood 
and the other bethabara wood. One end was held in a vise 
and the other fastened to a spring scale. They were drawn 
six inches from the natural line and so held five minutes, 
— releasing the curvature from the natural line was 
taken. 


Size. Weight. Power required. Curvature. 
Lancewood....... %s uare. 1b. 10z. 8 Ibs. inch. 
Bethabara........ 13-16 square. 1 Ib. 4 oz. 9 Ibe. 140z. 4% inch. 


Judging from the above, and allowing the breaking strain 
to be equal, I should prefer a rod of bethabara w The 
extra weight would be equalized by its greater life, and so 
may be made smaller. R. 


H. Drxon. 
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THE BEST COLOR FOR LEADERS. 
SOME EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE IT. 


VERY angler has heard, or taken part in discussing the 
E best color for leaders, and, if it be permissible to judge 
of the experience of others by one’s own, then such = 
gions invariably amount to the expression by one of » doubt 
whether the color makes much difference, and a more or 
less ready assent to this on the part of the others. Never 
has the writer met any definite opinion on this subject based 
upon anything stronger than a Fa 

This is not as it should be. hy cannot anglers discuss 
the mysteries of their craft with the fervor that ‘The Choice 
of Hunting Rifles” excites in those who seek their recreation 
in that direction. - 

As in past years, so every evening last September, a band 
of anglers, from many distant cities and States, gathered 
around the camp-fire gt Parmacheene Lake in Maine, many 
of them artists in the use of the fly-rod, and true sportsmen 
all. And when the subject of this article bad again and 
again been brought up, again and again with the same néga- 
tive result, the writer determined that before the next sea- 
son he would try to devise some method, if not to determine, 
at least to throw some light on this question. 

His experiments have been tried for the information of 
himself and friends. The results are published in the hope 
that others may be induced to investigate the matter, and 
tbat lively discussion and an ultimate solution of this ques- 
tion may follow. 

It seemed necessary to view the leader from the same 
direction as the trout. Soa water-tight box was made 28 
inches long, 6 inches wide, 4 inches in the remaining direc- 
tion, all inside measurements, and painted mud color inside. 
One end was left open, and the other closed with a thick 
plate of glass. A frame was provided in which the box 
would swing like a cannon on its trunnions, and so arranged, 
that though the normal position of the box was perpendicu- 
lar with the glass below and the open end above, yet it could 
be inclined and the upper end directed to any part of the 
sky. 

For the p of experiment, uncolored, coffee-colored, 
and mist-colored leaders of three shades were procured. Also 
three samples of No. 4 enamelled water-proof line, yellowish, 
greenish and brownish in color. 

The box was filled with water, the samples moved about 
upon and beneath the surface, while the writer with his head 
and the glass end of the box wrapped in a dark cloth, @ la 
photographer, directed the apparatus toward the sky, and 
noted the result. 

From viewing the under surface of a body of water con- 
tained in an aquarium through the lower portion of its glass 
sides, it was expected that the under surface of the water in 
the box or tube might look like a mirror, and vision of any- 
thing above the surface be cut off. Such was not the case. 
Objects above the surface could be seen distinctly as through 
a aa window. ; 7 

The variously colored leaders were all alike conspicuous to 
a surprising degree, so much so as to cause wonder that a 
fish should ever rise to anything connected with them, and 
this whether above, on, or below the surface.of the water. 
It seemed as though the coffee-colored leader was the most 
visible; but otherwise one could not be told from the other, 
all difference of color seeming lost. Then some drawn mist- 
colored leader was tried, quite dark in tint and as fine asa 
hair. Though about as plain to sight asa pencil mark on 
white paper, yet it was apparent that its small diameter 
made a great difference in its favor. 

During all this, the idea was ge ee gathering force 
that these experiments only tended to show how the object 
appeared when viewed by a fish lying directly beneath it. 
And upon trying some flies, and finding that only with diffi- 
culty could the gaudy be distinguished from those sober in 
color, the box was dropped and light sought in another 
direction. 

A bath tub of considerable size, its length facing a window 
and the sky, was filled with water to the depth of fourteen 
inches. Wo mirrors were submerged in the water, one at 
each end of the tub, and so inclined that by looking down 
upon them the reflected image of anything in or upon the 
water could be readily seen. A joint from a rod was used 
to manipulate a short line and the leader to he experimented 
with; and, by moving it to and fro in the water, it could be 
viewed at almost any degree of obliquity. 

Here, again, the results were a surprise. Though I have 
always used a colored leader, still I had supposed color was 
of questionable utility. Such seemed not to be the case. 
The coffee color was still the most conspicuous, but it was but 
little more so than the natural colored gut, which latter in 
all positions and angles looked like a streak of silver. The 
mist-colored leaders in some positions had the same appear- 
ance, but always it seemed in a less degree; while at times, 
and at certain angles and directions of motion with refer- 
ence to the light, they seemed to more or less disappear. 
The darkest tinted, a decided azure, gave the best result. I 
was unable to determine with satisfactory certainty in what 
positions in reference to light, etc., this partial or total dis- 
appearance took place. It certainly did seem that when the 
leader was moved toward the light it shone the most, and by 
the refraction of transmitted light, and I attributed the 
better result given by the darker leader to its greater opacity 
to such light. A piece of iron binding wire, black in color 
and, of course, totally opaque and of about the same diam- 
eter as the leaders, was, however, plainly visible in all posi- 
tions, though not more so than uncolored gut. Indeed, I 
incline to think that at all times the least conspicuous leader 
that can be made may be plainly seen from some directions, 
while at the same time invisible from others. 

Here, again, I was impressed by the _ difference in 
result caused by varying the diameter. This dimension ap- 
pears in the water to be much enlarged, and my experiments 
are emphatic as to the utility of fine tackle. This was de- 
monstrated beyond question by the drawn gut; 7. ¢., gut 
drawn through a plate, which, as before stated, was quite 
dark in color and hair fine. r 

The various samples of line were all equally visible— 
“plain as a pike staft”—and not the slightest difference in 
favor of one over the other could be detected. 

It is to be understood that the appearances described 
are those shewn by reflection in the mirror; also that all 

ut a in experiments as to color was ,of the same 
eter. 

Quite & number of interesting phenomena presented them- 
selves during this investigation, but it seems better to pass 
them by ot pee, until by repetition and variety of experi- 
ment mis deductions may be avoided. eed, while 
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which it would seem ought not only to settle this question | craft. And now is the time todo this, when we can only 
definitely, but afford practical information as to the visi- | angle in our dreams, and everything relating to it is relished 
— to trout of objeets situated above the water. But this | as is the spring by him who wanders in the desert. 

must be Sed in the open air, so —— days and a tempera- Henry P. WELLS. 
ture above freezing must be awaited. 

In the mean time, if those who dye leaders would be kind 
nome w ane > the ig nl -_ te —_ TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
samples of any color they wish tested, they will confer a 
iam ‘These should Se ahens three feet long, and as near & Sees a Cane. 
as possible No. 27 or 28 Stubbs wire gauge in thickness, so A JACK and I reached camp Uncle Ben had supper 
that difference in diameter need not be taken into account ready, and the Doctor and the Colonel were just row- 
in the comparisons. It will be readily apparent that when |ingin. A peep into the boat showed that they had not 
two samples differ not only in color, but in thickness, it | fished in vain, for there lay three lake trout of about four 
would be difficult to apportion to the thicker a just allow- | pounds each and some fish of other kinds, which they were 
ance for the difference. disputing about, but the Colonel was too hungry to want 

The moral deduced for my own guidance from the above, | them identified, or even talked about until he had an inter- 
is offered to others for what it is worth. view with the bean soup, broiled trout and potatoes roasted 

In the first place, neither anglers nor trout are anything | in the ashes. The account that the Doctor gives of the 
like as smart as is generally supposed. The wiles of the | Colonel’s appetite on this occasion appears to be so much 
former are by no means so well concealed, nor are the senses | exaggerated that I will not record it, believing, as I do, that 
of the latter so very acute to perceive them. Use an azure | it was prompted by a disappointment in the disposition of 
or mist-colored leader, uf considerable depth of color, but | the iast trout and baked potato. Besides, I hold firmly to 
above all things let it be fine in diameter. The strain of the | the opinion that for a man who has gone to the woods to re- 
largest trout is trifling. The best of those that swim in the | gain appetite and health, one quart of bean soup, half of a 
Rangeley Lakes cannot pull one pound on a flexible rod. | three-pound trout, eleven baked potatoes, a loaf and « half 
(This article is not intended for ‘‘derrickers.”) Upon trial | of bread and four cups of coffee ought to make a fair supper 
last June, with a ten-foot rod drawing on a spring balance | during his first weck out, or until he has fairly come into 
with one hand, butt away from body, the strongest among a | his appetite. The Doctor certainly should understand this 
half dozen anglers, and he a man of muscle, could with his | question better than I, and never should have allowed him- 
utmost effort—such an effort that the rod fairly quivered— | self to reach for the last potato at the same time the Colonel 
scarcely raise a strain of 1} pounds. The experiment was | did, and, when he missed it, to ask Uncie Ben what time he 
tried at my instance to convince a sceptic, and I myself took | intended to have breakfast. 

a puil and pulled ‘‘my level best.” The very next morning| The stars were on duty by the-time the pipes were lit, and 
I took a trout of five pounds and two ounces after a twenty- | the light evening breeze lapped and rippled under the boat, 
minutes’ fight, and I am confident that at no time did his | while from the opposite shore a deep-throated bullfrog sent 
pull at the outside exceed half a pound. echoes which reverberated from shore to shore. We sraoked 

The thickness of leader habituaJly used in the Rangeley | in silence, taking in the beauty of the moon-rise which, re- 
region ef Maine—and there if anywhere a large leader is | flected on the rippling water, seeiaed a stream of molten sil- 
excusable since the trout are there larger than elsewhere— | ver. A bat wheeled round and across the moon and a musk- 
is simply preposterous. Of course one should be prepared | rat plunged sullenly from the bank into the water, startling 
for the largest trout in the swim. If he is five pounds, a| a youthful frog, which squeaked with fear as it skipped over 
leader that will stand 34 pounds strain with a spring balance | the surface and disappeared. The low, liquid note of some 
is ample to withstand the roughest treatment that a flexible | small night bird came through the trees like a lost note from 
rod can inflict. If after a 10-pounder, a 5-pound test will | some elfin flute, and the fiendish laugh of an owl on a dead 
meet every nee This can be had with very thin gut | pine floated across the water, suggesting a demon strayed 
—No. 27 or 28 Stubbs wire gauge. With thinner gut than | into paradise. 
this, last September a friend fastened a trout of 4} pounds| The Ductor refilled his pipe and puffed in silence, ab- 
(weighed to the ounce, not guessed at) in a dangerous place, | sorbed in contemplation of the heauty of the scene. Even 
and not only held him without giving an inch of line, but | the unpoetical Colonel seemed wrapped in delight, and all 
hung to him until bis guide took the boat into clear water | were tuking in the pleasures of the summer night that ap- 
and towed the fish after—water slack and small salmon | pealed to both eye and ear, when from the cove at the east- 
fly. ern end of the: lake there arose a cry at once so weird, un- 
Last June with such a leader a trout of 14 pounds was har- | earthly, and startling, that the Colonel dropped his pipe and 
nessed 4 inches in front of the tail at the head of heavy | asked in a low tone, ‘What is that?’ 
rapids, with what the lumbermen call ‘‘a driving pitch” on.| No one answered, for all knew the sound except the 
Down current he went, taking nearly 45 yards of line. Then | Colonel and Jack, and we enjoyed his surprise. A few 
he was stopped, and derricked up against the current with- | moments of silence and the sound eame again, louder and 
out a pause, unhooked, weighed, and returned to the water, | longer. ‘‘What in the world is it?” again asked the Colonel. 
larger fish ane being at that time desired. “It’s one o’ them air loons,” answered Uncle Ben; *‘he’s 

If any reader unfamiliar with this wire gauge, should | lost his mate. Keep still and you'll hear her answer him 
wish to know the thickness referred to, it can be had by | soon.” 
calling for wire of that number at any hardware store, but Once more the call sounded, louder and clearer, and a low 
ask for Stubbs gauge, as there are others, and like numbers | gutteral answer came from the other side of the point, and 
do not represent like sizes in all such measuring Instruments, | all was still again for a moment. A fleecy cloud drifted 

But, and every letter of this ‘*but” should be in three-inch | across the moon, and when it had passed and the full rays 
capitals, such a leader, after it has been coiled up, whether | again silvered the treetops and the lake, the frog rolled out 

rfectly fresh or after use, should never be attached to the | its basso-profundo, the wood thrush trilled a iow and sweet 

ine without first testing it with a spring balance. I think | tremolo, and the lonesome owl expressed his contempt for 
this a true as to every leader of whatever caliber, but | their music by a scornful laugh. But the loon remained 
light leaders only are now under consideration. In these | silent. It had found its mate, and was satisfied. 

days when spriag balances which are accurate—at any rate; The Doctor knocked the ashes, which had long been cold, 
mine has been proved so—and which will weigh every two | from his pipe and started for bed. All followed, each too 
ounces up to ten pounds, can be bought for 5@ cents, an | full of his own thoughts to say much, except Uncle Ben, 
angler should as soon think of being without one when on | who deemed it his duty to break the silence by saying: “By 
the war-path as without a pocket-knife. gosh, this is a beautiful night.” Some one said ‘‘yes,” and 

Soften two leaders in cold or tepid water, not hot water, | then Jack asked: ‘‘How about the strange fish? “Will you 
since it dissolves the gluten and impairs the strength of the | look at them before going to bed?” 
gut. While a friend holds one loop of the leader on a match ‘‘No, Jack, not to-night.” And we slept to the rippling 
or similar slip of soft wood without sharp edges, hook your | music of the water on the beach and its rhythmical lapping 
spring balance into the loop at the other end. Let each grasp | under the boat. FRED MATHER. 
the leader between his thumb and finger as far toward the 
middle as he can comfortably reach, so that if it breaks you 
may not have to hunt up the ends, and then put on the 
strain. It breaks at halfa pound? Well, sometimes it has 
accidentally received a sharp bend when dry, and the gut 
has been partially cracked into. Tieitup, and try again. 
It stands tour and a half pounds? That is enough for any- 
thing to be taken on a trout-rod. Put one leader to your 
line, the other wind round your hat, so that if you foula 
snag and are obliged to break the first, you will have the 
other in reserve. 

A friend last September was about to cast his first fly in 
Maine waters. Besides leaders fit to hold a shark, he had 
half a dozen nice ones that he had bought for Adirondack 
fishing. He was recommended to test, and if strong enough, 
to use the latter. Not one on the first test stood over half a 
peund. Some broke three times, but not one failed at last 
to come up to 44 pounds with less than 9 inches loss of 
length. Gentlemen who have been in the habit of using 
heavy leaders, try it, and ro will have no cause for regret. 
I have made four trips to the eet region and beyond, on 
this theory and practice, two of five and two of three weeks 
actual daily fishing, and I have not lost a single fish during 
that time by the breaking of my leader. 

There; I have said my say, and have given about all I 
now know of the matter. 

Is there no other willing to ventilate his views on this, or any 
other kindred subject dear to the angler? There are a hun- 
dred things the fraternity thirsts for knowledge on. Take 
the subject of dyeing or coloring gut. Some black inks give 
the right color, but I find a loss of from 15 to 30 per cent. in 
strength from any method of coloring I have yet discovered. 

Why cannot some one try this and give us the results. 
Soak his gut soft, tie in a loop at each end, pull it with 
spring balance till it breaks, knot it together and color, 
break it again in same way, compare its strength before and 
after, and he will soon hit on something that will be a boon 
to all, except possibly, the dealers in such articles. 

hat is the use of the customary dowel-pin in joining 
trout rods? For fourteen years I have been making rods as 
an amateur, and as yet I have discovered nothing in its 
favor. Who is the apostle of the dowel-pin? Subjects 
bristle on every side, a discussion of which would be profit- 
able. Remember the dealers rely largely on the fishermen 
to suagest improvements. There is no one who has had any 
extended experience in the field who does not know some- 
thing worth telling, and to tell it is a duty he owes to the 


New York Crry. 


































TAKING SMELTS THROUGH THE ICE. 


cH Monday afternoon a Journal representative tuok a 
tramp up the river among the smelt fishers. There are 
twenty-three cosy temts on the ice, fifteen of which are in a 
cluster, or rather in a row, close together off Kaler’s will. 
Four tents are off Beaver’s Tail and the others are scattered 
along the western shore. The fishermen all said: ‘This is 
the best season for fish we ever knew, or at least for many 
years.” As soon as the ice was of sufficient strength the 
fishermen placed their tents thereon. The smelts were there - 
in plenty and took the hook readily. In fact, before the 
river was frozen Mr. Fred Cottrell caught large quantities 
from the shore with a line attached toa pole. Entering the 
tent of Mr. Josepb H. Trussell, one of the successful fish- 
ermen, he politely gave us his chair, and with a board across 
the head of a small keg he improvised a seat for himself. 
His tent is a frame about five feet square and six feet high, 
at the ridge pole covered with drilling. The covering is 
painted to better protect the fishermen from the wind. A 
small coal stove is at one side, the pipe leading out through 
the roof. The fire not only keeps the tent warm but heats 
the fisherman’s dinner. The floor is boarded, with the ex- 
ception of a square space with a corresponding hole in the 
ice. Through this opening and made fast to a rack above 
four lines are suspended, each having a single hook. The 
lines used in outdoor fishing have each two hooks. The 
lines are kept down by a lead sinker, to the lower end of 
which the snell and hook are attached. The hooks are 
baited with clam worms dug from the flats. Seated ona 
chair the fisherman thumbs his lines with as much comfort 
as though by the fireside in his own house. 

Some of thetents are double and contain two fishermen 
with a double set of gear. The single ones are considered 
the best,as two persons will make more or less noise. The 
fish bite better on the ebb tide when they are moving down 
the river. This cannot always be relied upon, however, for 
some days they take the hook readily and at other times 
sparingly. It has been observed that the smelt bite better on 
cold, stormy days. Last Saturday as many as sixty pounds 
per man were caught. Atsuch times the fisherman has 
brisk work with his four lines. Mr. Trussell thinks there 
are two different varieties of smelts—one he classes as the 
school smelt and the other as the permanent smeit-—those 
that are always to be found in the river. The schoo! smelt, 
he thinks, moves about from place to place and take the 
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hook most readily. This smelt hasa very light-colored back 
while the other has a dark-colored back. The fishermen all 
thought that smelts would be more plentiful in our waters if 


the milldams were provided with fishways. Goose River, 


the Wilson stream and Gurney’s are dammed so that the fish 
are unable to ascend to deposit their spawn, and are obliged 


to spawn along the rocks, where they are mostly destroyed. 


A correspondent of the New York Times recently wrote 
an article on smelt fishing in Maine aud gave the credit of 


first fishing in the covered tent to one Joe Secor, of Boston. 


The correspondent says that Joe froze his ears and feet while 


fishing out of doors on. one of our Maine rivers and gave it 
up. ‘‘But he didn’t go home. He went to Belfast and had 
a heavy wooden frame, ten feet square, made by a carpenter. 
He procured some sail canvas, and covered the frame with 
it, leaving an opening for a door. The frame was on run- 
ners. When the ‘house’ was finished he had it drawn upon 
the ice and placed over the holes he intended to fish through. 
Then it occurred to him that he might add still further to 
his comfort, and he bought a small box stove, ran a pipe 
from out of the house, started a roaring pine wood fire in it, 
and seated on a bench, fished as comfortably as if he were 
in his room at the hotel watching a stope-pipe hole in the 
floor. The house was secured to the ice by grappling irons. 
If smelt ceased biting in one spot he simply loosened his 
grapples, shoved his house along on the ruuners, and 
‘squatted’ in more favorable quarters.” 
We inguired of the fishermen if they ever knew or heard 
of Joe Secor, but without avail. So far as Belfast is con- 
' cerned Joe isa’myth. John Richards is the pioneer tent 
fisherman of Belfast. He was the first to use the canvas- 
covered tent, which was seven or eight years ago. We 
found him on Monday seated in a comfortable tent with a 
fair catch of fish by his side. When the fish do not bite the 
men amuse themselves by singing, story telling and by chaft- 
ing with the teamsters who drive along the banks of the 
river. Occasionally one of the fishermen will fall intoa 
fishing hole that has been covered over by the fallen snow. 
At such times the unlucky fisherman is pulled out in a sorry 
plight amid the shouts of his companions. The fishermen 
are a jolly set and make their avocation a pleasant one. 
Fair wages are made ata time when little else can be done. 
While in the tent Mr. Trussell gave the Journal local two 
lines. Now a fishing line is no new thing to us, as we have 
often handled it for both pleasure and profit. The fish did 
not bite very briskly, but after an hour’s angling the news- 
paper man had the satisfaction of beating the proprietor. 
The fish are mostly sold to Sleeper & Field, in this city, who 
ship them frozen to the Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
markets. The fish are nicely packed in a box, back down, 
and will keep for a long time. — Belfast (Me.) Journal. 


FISHING IN MICHIGAN. 


Pas past season here has been good for fishing, and has been 

thoroughly enjoyed by ye local fisherman and by some 
from outside, one party eoming from Kentucky and stopping 
at Bear Lake Village, on the shore of Bear Lake, oue of the 
most beautiful lakes I ever saw, being alive with game fish. 
Five miles from there is the head waters of Bear Creek, and 
it iseleven wiles to the Betsy River; the latter has grayling 
and the river trout. Bear Lake is eighteen miles north of here; 
two daily lines of boats leave here and connect at Pierport 
with the narrow-gauge Bear Lake & Eastern Railroad to 
Bear Lake, five miles. We also have a daily linc of boats 
from Chicago. Southern and Eastern routes are via F. & 
P. M.R. R. and C. W. M. R. R. Finer fishing cannot be 
found in any State or county. Au Sable Lake, thirteen 
miles south of here, is the largest one we have of the chain; 
it is twelve miles long, with an average width of one and a 
half miles. Partage Lake, eleven miles north; boats stop 
here daily at the Anickema Mineral Springs. 

Messrs. Join Higgins, Bidleman, Cox and Caraton caught 
in Partage Lake in three hours twenty-eight black bass, 
weighing 123 pounds. All were taken with tlies on June 25, 
1882. John Higgins, by the way, is a thorough sportsman 
and a gentleman that many are indebted to for favors shown 
being always ready and willing to help and assist others. He 
has fished ali of the streams and lakes in this country. 
Should any of the readers ot Forest AND STREAM come this 
way, I will assure them of cordial treatment if they are 
lucky enough to fall into genial John’s hands. I wish to 
say to my readers that this is no scheme to advertise any 
hotel (and we have good ones), railroad or corporation. 
Trout hogs and counters are not wanted, but gentlemen 
will find friends and well-wishers. Any information I can 
give to your readers will be cheerfully furnished. 

8s. E. B. 


MANISTEE, Mich , Jan iz. 


Law BREAKERS IN MarngE.—Oxford, Me., Jan. 27.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: There have been many @omplaints from 
this State concerning the persistent breaking of the game 
laws, but Ido not think there have been many instances 
where these laws have been broken so boldly and defiantly 
as is being done now on Thompson’s Pond, in Oxford. Since 
abeut the 26th of Octobcr our trout and tegue with which these 
waters teem have known no peace. The torchlights of a 
dozen beats engaged in spearing these fish could be plainly 
seen from the streets of the village, any still night last fall. 
One boat brought in sixty-five trout, weighing from two to 
three pounds each, one night last fall, from off the spawning 
beds, and how many more were destroyed by killing these 
fish i will leave to the public to decide. Over 800 trout 
haze been caught through the ice since it first troze. The 

4 fishermen boldiy declare that they will catch what they want 
for their own use and the surplus they will sell. These trout 
are being sold at Norway and M< Falls, and strings of them 
are being carried in piain sight daily through the streets of 
Oxford. Now for my part I can’t see where the harm comes 
in catching the trout through the ice, but if one can't do it 
stop all. lam strongly against spearing and think that a 
stop had ought to be put to it at any cost in this paradise for 
the angler. Our local papers have an account nearly every 
week of some one making an unusual catch, so you see Low 
badly these laws are broken.—JosH JEEMS. 


ANGLING SLaANG.—New York, Feb. 4.—ditor Forest and 

Stream: The editorial note on ‘‘Angling Slang,” in your Jast 

issue, struck hard at the use of certain low phrases which 

pass for wit amoug a certain class, who either do not write 

for Forest AND STREAM, or, if they do, the!r obnoxious pet 

words are stricken out. Some time ago I read in a paper 

(casually picked up at a country hotel) an article containing 

all the vile words mentioned by you, as ‘‘rodster,” ‘‘chuck- 
ing a bug,” etc., and which wound up by speaking of a gen- 





tleman who was an expert fly-caster, in this way: ‘“They all 
saw that he was master of the art, and he certainly slings a 
nasty fly.” if,as I suppose, the writer thought it*a clever 
saying, it is doubtful if the gentleman who was intended to 
be complimented thought so. I thinkgthat ‘‘rodster,” for 
angler or fisherman, is of English origin, but, ‘‘bug chuck- 
ing” is of native growth. I rejoice to see you attack this 
evil practice. —G. 

















Tue LEAP OF THE GRAYLING.—It is now in order to dis- 
cuss the Jeaping powers of the grayling. The subject has 
been brought up by the following extract from a note written 
by Mr. D. H, Fitzhugh, Jr., to Mr. Fred Mather anent the lat- 
ter’s article in ‘‘Fishing With the Fly. Mr. Fitzhugh writes: 

“T have just been roading your article.on grayling fishing in 
‘Fishin; ith the Fly.’ u have made a very grave error, 
which should be corrected in some manner. Youassert boldly 
that the grayling never leaps from the water in taking the 
fly. As you were with me on all the fishing trips for grayling 
which you ever had, and on these occasions we were after 
the fishin the spawning season for the purpose of getting 
eggs for propagation, and it was particularly the depth of 
winter. Youarc right asfar as your experience goes; they 
do take the fly just as you say, at or below the surface. But 
take the grayling at the proper season, and it is as ‘leapin’’ a 
fish as a trout. On several occasions I have lost the tai -fly or 
stretcher, and with nothing on the line but the hand-fly, have 
trailed it some inches above the water, when the fish were 
rising, to see them leap and take it, and have caught many in 
that way, hooked six imches in mid air. Moreover! have 
never seen a trout leave the water in his struggles after being 
hooked, over two or three times, while I have seen the gray- 
ling leap six times for all he was worth. I hope to have you 
with me on the old streams.” . 











THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The communication from Mr. Daniel F. Church, in your 
issue of Jan. 24, on the menhaden, and the great quantity of 
fish existing at the present time, stirs the antagonistic element 
of my constitution into making a few remarks: 

Mr. Church claims that fish are as plenty as formerly, and 
cites dates and years to sustain his assertion. To rebut his 
mistaken statement we refer to all the hook and line fishermen 
in Newport, R. L., or of Narraganset Bay, or extending south 
to Sandy Hook, or east to Cape Cod, to sustain us in the asser- 
tioa that he is as far from correct as the sun is distant from 
the earth. We also refer to Caleb Haley & Co., H. N. Rogers 
and Moon & Lamphere, all of Fulton Market, New York, all 
of whom will testify to the constant diminution of fish on 
our coast since the introduction of pounds, or heart seines, 
and steamer fishing, as carried on to the enormous extent it is 
at the present date. 

To eite one instance that comes under our own personal 
notice, Mr. Wm. M, Kogers, of South Portsmouth, R. I., who 
was engaged in the fish business from 1830 to 1860, and is a 
member of the firm of M. Rogers & Co., of Fulton Market, 
N. Y. In 1854 he bought of the tra and seine fishermen of 
the Seaconet River, 1,200 barrels of large green head sea bass, 
scup, and other edible fish, delivered on the shore, for sixteen 
cents per barrel to spread on his farm for manure. He fur- 
ther informs us that at or about this time he bought for the 
market sea bass by the sugar box for $1.50 per box. Now we 
ask for,»ninstance in the past few years, when these fish 
could have been bought for any such prices, or anything ap- 
proaching them? A greater part of the time they have been 
nearer sixteen cents per pound than sixteen cents per 
barrel. When has there been such a quantity of tish 
caught by hook and lime as there was prior to the in- 
troduction of the pounds and steamer fishing? Since the 
wholesale slaughter by these agents began, there has been 
a constant diminution in all kinds of fish, until the hook and 
the net fishermen do not find enough fish to meet their ex- 
penses, in many instances. Again we refer to the wholesale 
dealers of New York and Philadelphia for proof of the limited 
quantity of late years compared with what there was in the 
year mentioned. 

Iclaim, as well as every other fisherman who has not got 
his capital in steamers, seines and pounds, that there is, has 
been, and fuithermore will be, a gradual decline in all kinds 
of fish, which can be traced directly from the above causes, 
viz., steamers, sees and pounds. Unless a law be passed by 
the United States Government, to prohibit these destructive 
agents from plying their vocation within three miles of the 
shore, thus giving the migratory fish a chance to follow the 
old-time habit*of leading the shore, this depletion will con- 
tinue. 

To explain somewhat one of my theories, I will make use of 
a simple illustration: If we were accustomed to walk each 
morning in a beautiful park without molestation, and upon 
going some morning. should find at the entrance two men, each 
armed with a club, a third man just back of these two, and the 
three were bound to have aclip at us as we entered and returned, 
we would soon shun that place as we would the plague. Justso 
with the fish. The two men are represented by the pounds 
on each side of our rivers, the third man is the steamer, wait- 
ing for the fish in the spring, when they arrive, and they not 
only get one or two clips, but they pound and harass them, 
from the time of arrival to their departure in the fall. Isit a 
wonder they grow scarce? No! The only wonder, to my mind, | 
is that there areso many left, after being constantly caught 
and driven off. 


Mr. Church says the stiiped bass might feed on the men- 
haden. They would, undoubtedly, if they found them on the 
rounds they were accustomed to feed. But they have been 
riven from these grounds, In 1883 you could not get a men- 
haden for love or money, in this locality, fresh enough to use 
for bait. What was the consequence? Less striped bass were 
caught than any time in the recollection of fishermen for the 
past thirty years. He speaks of bass not being caught in 
purse seines. Why? Because they require depth of water to 
make their sets. It is a well-known habit of the bass to fol- 
low, or lead, the shores; and if purse net fishermen could set 
their seines, or had cause to, in shoa] water, they would catch 
bass; for they are destroyed by the barre] by the pounds, and 
are first caught in them on their appearance in the spring, and 
well up Narraganset Bay at that. We know of two being 
caught the past season that weighed over fifty pounds each, 
and they were caught three miles up the bay. These are facts 
which will disturb the statement that they are located out- 
side of the bay. We have followed bass fishing for pleasure 
more or less lor the past seventeen years, and for the past 
three years as a business. And have caught and cleaned bass 
that have had parts and whole menhaden in them, full-grown 
fish. Onein particular of fifty-six pounds weight, had no 
less than parts of nine full-grown menhaden, and 1 contend 
that they do 2nd will feed on them when they can. Mr. Church 
speaks of a glut, and dealers refusing, or saying ‘‘Suip as few 
tish as possible.” The cause of this glut was from the reason 
of sudden catches of large schools of fish in pounds and seines, 
and ali shipped in one day, and that without ice, the fish then 
glutting the market in a decaying state caused by lack of 
knowledge in packing them. 

i could cite cause and instance after instance in this connec- 
tion, but will not try, your patience or weary your readers 
further than to say that it is time that more attention is given 
to the diminution of fish by steam fishing gangs, pounds and 





seines. I heartily wish there could be interest enough aroused 
among the disciples of the hook. to inaugurate a movement 
that would in time suppress the above causes of wholesale de- 
struction of our fish. 1f no such move is made it will soon he 
a thing of the to catch with the hook one of those noblest 
of game fish, the striped bass, We shall not only be Gopeived 
of our sport, but what is far more important, we shall be de- 
prived of all kinds of salt water fish as a staple food, and in a 
short time they will only be found on our tables as an article 
of luxury. To close this humble effort to express the ideas of 
a fisherman against the monopoly by capital, we would say 
that we fully agree with your correspondent, “Fisherman,” in 
his pginions advanced in your issue of Jan. 10, and would also 
say if we cannot aro interest enough to secure a law to 
pea oe fishing interest, let us have the appropriation he 
speaks of. 

_We also respectfully ask the United States Fish Commis- 
sion to investigate this matter fully, not from our standpoint 
alone, but let them take both sides of the question, and they 
will soon discover that there is urgent need of the ea 
as well as the propagation of our salt water fish. . M. H. 

Soutu PorrsmouTs, R. I., Jan. 31, 1884. 





STOCKING STREAMS WITH TROUT. 


o following on this subject is taken from the last report 
of the Fish Commission of Connecticut, and shows the 
working of stocking private waters by the State: 

Very great interest .-has been manifested in the efforts of 
your Commissioners to stock the depleted brooks and streams 
of the State with trout. Though the supply was greater than in 
— preceding year, the demand last year was so great, that 
only 3,000 could be allotted to each applicant, All those who 
applied previous to March 1 received their quota. It is very 
gratifying to receive such favorable reports from the streams 
stocked during the two previous years. The young trout are 
thriving, and in many cases reports come to your Commis- 
sioners of their reappearance in streams where none hud been 
seen for several years. The prospect seems good for a return 
of their former abundance, especially as the farmers are mak- 
ing efforts to protect them during their infancy. Occasionally 
some one complains that he is not allowed to capture the fin- 
—- as usual. As a specimen, a clipping from a Hartford 
etter to the Springfield Républican is here given: 

‘They go out for trout, and the number of large catches of 
trout reported this year is well above the average. ~The ex- 
planation is simple. Many people have taken advantage of 
the offer of recent years of the Fish Commissioners to give 
5,000 young trout to whoever would come and get them. 
With these they have stocked wild brooks and then they have 
hired from the land-owning farmers the sole right to fish in the 
streams. In other words, we are developing a lot of preserves. 
It is impossible to see the harm of it. Wish are bigger and 
plentier, farmers get a little something for what they used to 
get nothing for; their fences are safer and crops less disturbed. 
And yet it is said that the effect of these preserves, with the 
warning notice against fishing, has been to create a hostile 
feeling against the Fish Commissioners. People will go to 
fish in a brook and find it preserved, say it is all due to the 
Fish Commissioners, and get mad accordingly. But these- 
same people do not think of going to the farmer’s barn-yard 
for chickens and then condemning the Legislature at the 
—— they can’t carry off the broilers without being 
punished.” 

The facts, so far as reported, are that the farmers, finding 
that eertain pee were in the habit of visiting the recently 
stocked brooks, and catching the young trout deposited only 
the previous year, have posted their lands for the purpose of 
giving the young trout a chance to grow to a sufficient size to 
propagate their species. In this way alone can the experiment 
receive a fair trial, for there is inevery State a class of per- 
sons, generally known as poachers or pot-hunters, whose only 
idea is to capture the last bird or the last fish possible, pro- 
vided only it serves to supply by its sale, their craving for 
whiskey. The March woodcock, the July partridge, and the 
yearling trout are all equally welcome, if they can be ; 
and it is well known that even in Hartford wvodcock have 
been served at dinner parties in May and partridgesin August, 
and trout can be bought at any season. The young trout for the 

ear’s distribution were provided by Mr. Henry J. Fenton of 

oquonock, at a cost to the State of three dollars per thousand. 
Mr. Fenten’s system of delivery has been so perfect that no 
complaints have yet reached your Commissioners from any 
quarter. . 

In their report of last year your Commissioners recom- 
mended that an Act should be passed forbidding the exposure 
for sale of any trout jess than six inches in length. A bill for 
the purpose was presented to the General Assembly, referred 
to the Committee on Fisheries, acted upon without the know- 
ledge of the Commissioners, reported adversely, and promptly 
defeated. As complaints are frequently made to your Com- 
missioners about the sale of — trout in the markets, 
the subject is suggested for a reconsideration. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION.—Mr. Edward H. 
Lathrop has been appointed a Commissioner of Fisheries in 
the place of Mr. Asa French, resigned. Mr. Lathrop has been 
long and favorably known as a, \ecctmae, and one interested 
in fishculture. His address is 419 Main street, Springfield. The 
appointment by the Governor was confirmed by the Council on 
Wednesda , Jan. 30, and is for the term of five years from 
February 1. : 





There died recently at Fort William, Invernessshire, 
William Mackenzie, one of the most noted deerstalkers of his 
day. Mackenzie, or as he was more commonly called in his 
latter days ‘‘Old Gaick,” was born in the Braes of Lochaber 
in 1800, and he was thus in his eighty-fourth year. When 
quite a young man he entered the service of the indalloch 
family. and soon became their head man in the forest of Gaick, 
in Badenoch. This situation he occupied for about thirty 

ears. Whoever might be tenant to the forest, William 

ackenzie was always head-keeper; and there he became 
widely known in the ‘oitas world as one of the best deer- 
stalkers of his day. His powers for running and walkin; 
were marvellous, and even when in his eighty-third or fo 
year he thought nothing of walking twenty or thirty miles in 
aday. Among the sportsmen who were tenants of Gaick in 
his time were Sir Joseph Radcliffe, and the Earl of Selkirk. 
After being thirty years in Gaick he quitted the service of the 
Ballindalloch family; and at that time Sir Joseph Radcliffe 
in recognition of his excellent services while he was tenant of 
Gaick, conferred on the deerstalker-bard a pension for life. 
Sir Joseph is long since dead, but Mackenzie’s annuity con- 
tinued to be paid from the estate. During the last twenty- 
five years he lived here and there among members of his. 
family in different parts of the country. He was literally a 
mine of Highland tradition and Gaelic song. 


Lanpor, the poet, says in one of his sweet littie sonnets: ‘We are 
what suns, and winds, and waters make us;” but unfortunately suns 
will scorch, winds will roughen, and waters will not‘remove the in- 
jurious effects of the other two upon the lovely complexion of the 

airer sex. For ages chemists have tried to distil from herbs and 
minerais an elixir of beauty, but they have failed, and it was left to 
modern times to find a cosmetic which should remove every speck 
and blemish, ang leave a soft and peerless Joveliness upon the rough- 
est skin. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream does this, and while so perfectly 
harmless that spring water is not more so, it has a magic influence 
upon the complexion which cannot be over estimated or believed 
until realized. To our lady readers we simply say, would you be as 
lovely as kindly Nature intended? Then use the Orienial Cream. 
Also from the noted star uctress: ‘Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1283. I 
cordially recommend Dr. T. Felix Gourauc’s ‘Orienta! Cream Magical 
Romaine,’ as it ig perfectly harmless. Sincerely, Linu Hinton.” — 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


March 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Cincinnati Bench Show, Melodian Hall. En- 
tries close Feb. 25. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, care of B. Kit- 


tredge & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 12, 13 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club’s First Annual Bench 
Show, Second Regiment Armory. Edward 8. Porter, Secretary, Box 
657 New Haven, Conn. Entries close March 1. 

March 26, 27 and 28.—The Duminion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. C. Greville Harston, Secretary, 


to. Canada. 
wo 8,4 and 5.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association's Second 


Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superiatendent. C.M. Munhall, Sec- 


, Cleveland, Ohio. : 
rua 6, 7.8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club’s Eighth Annual 


Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 
Lincoln, Superintendent. R#C, Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 


New York. 


A. K. R. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 869. Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 


postpaid, $1.50. 


THE BEAGLE CLUB. 


AS the request of the committee of the American-English 
Beagle Club, we have taken charge of the ballot for offi- 
cers of the club, who have been chosen as follows: 
For President, 
Mr. W. H. ASHBURNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. A. C. Krvrcer, Wrightsville, Pa. 
For Executive Committee, 

Gen. F, A. Bonn, Jessup, Md. 

Mr. J. N. DopeE, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. J. W. Downry, New Market, Md. 


CLEVELAND DOG SHOW. : 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


If the number of letters that I am receiving every day from 
all ps of the country, asking for premium lists, is indicative 
of the number of entries we will have, our second bench show 
will be one of the largest exhibitions ever held west of New 
York, The premium list is now in the hands of the printer; 
soon as issued they will be well distributed among sportsmen. 
We shali hold our show Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 
3, 4 and 5, at Roller Rink, Euclid avenue, same building that 
we had for our first exhibition. It is well suited for the pur- 
pose. We decided to try the three-days plan at the request 
of many exhibitors, who claim that four days is too long to 
confine the dogs. The Malcolm standard will be used for 
judging the black and tan setter. C. M. MUNHALL, Sec’y. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb. 3, 1884. 





ON THE SCENT. 


Qa morning, the 26th of January, dawned clear 

and cold, and there being a good tracking snow, it gave 
me the fever for a fox hunt. Having no hound of my own, I 
hied me to a neighbor’s and borrowed his dog, and off I 
started. Climbing a hill off to the southwest of my home i 
work along on its top for quite a distance without finding a 
sign of atrack. I saw Ee alarge flock of crows, though, 
that had evidently been fooled by the weather “prognostica- 
tors” prophesying an open winter, and had stayed around, 
and are seemingly having a pretty hard time to get a living. 
Going to the trees where they had been, I found the snow 
plentifully besprinkled with beechnut burrs, which they had 
shook off in some way, and then had thoroughly examined, to 
get what few nuts remained in them. 

I finally gave up trying to find a fox on that hill, and struck 
across on to a in the direction of home. Here Rangesoon 
found a track, but it was pretty cold, and he would not 
“open” on it. ‘He followed it, however, across on to another 
hill, around its various crooks and turns, most of the time in 
sight, till he worked it up to a rocky point when I lost sight of 
him for a moment, but the next instant my blood was sent 
dancing through my veins by his giving tongue in such a stream 
of joyous yelps that toid me at once he had bounced Mr. Fox. 
And then outin sight they came, the fox only a short distance 
ahead. He knew his fleetness of foot, however, and only ran 
as fast as it was necessary. He ran on the walls most of the 
time, once going enGraly around a lot of about four acres on 
the wall, with the exception of cutting off the corners a short 
distance, as he evidently knew the dog would cut across and 
gain considerably on him if he followed the fence clear around. 
As he had no trouble to keep out of the way, I soon saw that 
he would not cross to the hill where | was, so concluded that 
i better get over there as soon as possible and have a hand in 
the fun myself. So away I went, going into the snow up to 
my knees occasionally, but with that “music” lending its im- 
pulse to “‘get there.” 

Isoon reached a wall where I could command a view of 
the situation. Soon the music began to come nearer, and then 
I saw that the fox was going to run on a wall to the right of 
me; so, bending over so as not to be seen, I gain the stand, 
and with gun at ‘“‘ready,” wait till he gets as near as I care 
anything about having him, and at once open fire. At the 
first discharge he goes off from the walloutof sight; but I don’t 
know as he is ‘“‘done for,” so run down close to the wall, and 
there he was going like a red streak, but I at once give him 
the other barrel, which sent him headlong into the snow, 
where he scrabbled around for a moment and then j d 
up and away he went up the hill. I promptly tucked a shell 
into one barrel and spoke to him again; but he didn’t mind it, 
and no wonder, for when I went to see where the shot.struck 
I could not find any marks in the snow. Now, either that 
shell didn’t have any shot in it, or else I tried to be sure and 
head him off, and so sent them clear to the top of the hill. 
My second shot made him bleed pretty freely, though, for a 
while. He had fooled around there as long’ as he proposed 
to, however, and so led way o.+ to‘ ‘hills and valleys new”-— 
tome. I followed on after, hoping that he would turn and 
come back, but as there seemed to be no pr t of it, I 
finally started for home to load up some more gree wand my 
stomach. The dog did not come home till the next after- 
noon. The snow was nineteen inches deep that day in the 
woods, where it had not drifted any. O. Fay. 

FBankuin, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1884. 


‘ 





PHOTOGRAPHS.—We have received from Mr. G. Mills, of 
Hudson, N. Y., two a of the red Irish setter dogs, 
Guess and Snap (litter brothers), bred by him, and the winners 
of nine prizes before they were two years old in New York, 


MR. THOS. G. DAVEY’S BLACK AND WHITE 
Winner of very high com. reserve, London, Ont , 1883. 





: PRINCE PHCEBUS. 


\ E give this week a cut of the black and white English 

setter dog Prince Phcebus, owned by Mr. T. G. Davey, 
London, Ont. Prince Phoebus was whelped April 2, 1880. He 
is by Tam o’ Shanter (E.K.C.S.B. 6,118) and out of Pruo 
(E.K.C.S.B. 5,774). He was imported by Mr. Davey last Sep- 
tember from the kennel of Mr. T. R. H. Dalrymple, Stranrcer, 
Eng.. He was exhibited a month later at the ndon show, 
whefe he won very highly commended reserve, in the open 
classfor English setter dogs, and the special for the best Eng- 
lish setter dog owned inLondon. He is quite a good lookin 
dog with an eveniy marked head, good chest, body, loin an 
quarters. His stifles are well bent and he has the appearance 
of being a speedy, useful animal. 


THE CLUMBER SPANIEL. 
But if the shady woods my cares employ, 
In quest of feathered game my spaniels beat, 
Puzzling the entangled copse, end from the brake 
Push forth the whirring pheasant. 


(reno Clumber spaniel is a thorough gentleman’s dog, a regu- 
iar aristocrat, and ought, to be seen in perfectien, to be 
worked in a large team, and such as only a rich man can 
afford to keep; and well bred and broken, and shot to in 
covert suitable to such dogs, it is certainly a great treat to a 
sportsman, 

A Clumber or two, from their slow gait and large size, are 
of little use in an ordinary way, and for general work are not 
much to be recommended. At the same time, there is no 
doubt it is the scarcest, the choicest, and the most valuable 
breed of spaniels we have. 

The first mention I can find of them by the name of Clum- 
wer is in an article in the old Sporting Magazine, which also 
gives an engraving by a well-known man of his day, Barto!- 
ozzi, of a team of dogs belonging to his Grace, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and their keeper, Mansell, with a woodeock in his 
hands. They were said to have been imported from France, 
and were given to the Duke by the Duke de Noailles (it does 
not appear at all clear when these dogs were imported from 
France, but if, as is supposed, this breed of dogs all sprung 
from the Duke’s kennel, they must have been there fora num- 
ber of years, as it will appear presently that Lora Westmore- 
land had them a century and a half ago); and it is from their 
having been, as is believed, first bred at Clumber Park, the 
Duke of Newcastle’s seat in Nottinghamshire, and have ever 
since been largely bred uatil the last few years, and carefully 
treasured and preserved there, that they take their name. 
For a at many years the Duke of Newcastle was very 
chary of the breed, and consequently they got into very few 
hanus; but I believe at a sale some years ago they were nearly 
allsold. The family of Mansell have béen keepers to the suc- 
cessive dukes for a great many years, and paid great atten- 
tion to this breed of spaniels. 

Although I cannot prove it, I have.a very great idea that 
this, after all, is an original English breed, and that they were 
exported from England, it may becenturies ago. In one ofthe 
very earliest books written on this dog [ find it stated in these 
words: “The French dogs are derived or propagated of the 
dogs of Great Britain.” And in another place, ‘‘The Spanish 
dogs whom the French cajl Espugneuls have long eais, but 
not like branches (meaning hounds), and by their noses hunt 
both hares and con‘es. They are not rough, but smooth-coat- 
ed.” I take it that by smooth coats the author did not mean 
to imply that they were smoooth-coated like a pointer, or, as 
is now the fashion with our beautiful but useless black span- 
iels, but flat-coated like a well bred setter. 

In another old book the author says: “You must be pro- 
vided with a good spaniél that will range about well, and 
when he hath perched thé pheasant, to bay soundly, which 
will cause them to keep the perch the better; then, hearing 
whereabouts he is e up to him as privately as possible, 
and having es ied him (being at a reasonable distance), make 

our shot; and for your dog’s encouragemend, let him bring 

im to you and make much of him.” This I should think, did 
not mean the Clumber spaniel; for one great characteristic of 
that breed is that it is perfectly mute when on game. One 
can hardly help smiling at the author’s quaint way of writing, 
it puts one in mind of an American dog “‘treeing a ’coon.” 

e following is an extract from an article in the old Sport- 
ing Magazine; although the writer does not say so, I have no 
doubt whatever that the spaniels he refers to were Clumbers: 
“Lord Westmorland used to have a first-rate breed of spaniels 
fifty years ago, and they had been in the family for upwards 
of a century, and they were extremely choice of the blood 
and.each under-keeper had six or seven brace under his par- 
ticular care, as well as oe wood or portion of the 
forest, which contained 20,000 acres, of which 8,000 were wood. 


Washington and Cleveland, The pictiires are excellent photo- | A gentleman who shot over them in. 1835, says: ‘Renshaw’s 


graphs, and do credit to both dogs and artist, 


are allowed to be the crack spaniels of the establishment, and 
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fine fellows they looked as they met my eye that morning. I 
fancy myself to be a judge of a spanicl, and these appeared 
what spaniels should be: aliof a color, lemon and white, short- 
legged, thick-backed, and ears not too long or curly, which 
may suit the parlor, but agrees very iil with briars or burrs. 
1 never saw dogsin better working condition, nor spaniels 
under finer command when we went to work with them. 
Practice had indeed made them perfect; they had just enough 
chase ebout them to drives hare or rabbit across the line of 
guns; but, at the same time, they kept so well within range. 
and packed so admirably. that [I scarcely saw a_ pheasant 


spring out of shot during the day.’ This is one of the charms 
of shooting to Clumbers; when once well broken they are per- 
fectly steady and give no treubie. Although a busy and a 
steady worker. he seems to consider that when he has put up 
the game his duty is accomplished, and he has no wish to run 
open-mouthed after his game like we see in all old paintings 
and engravings of spaniels at work: thev are all represented 


in close proximity to the game, apparently all anxiety to 
catch it.’ 

The late Lord Middleton, of Wollaton Hall, Notts, had at 
one time a first-rate breed of spaniels, which he brought to 
the highest perfection. ‘‘Nimrod,” in an article on pheasant 
shooting. mentions these, and also some belonging to Mr. Gif- 
fard, of Chillington Hall, Staffordshire. which he says were 
the only ones he ever saw fit to be taken out with highly 
broken pointers: when in cover the spaniels found the game 
and the pointers came to heel, iu the open the pointers ranged 
and the spanicls came to heel with one crack of the whip; 
one of the spaniels would back the pointers it allowed to do 
so, which must be considered a very rare accomplishment in- 
deed, aid one not very easily acquired. These spaniels 1 be- 
lieve to have been Clumbers; I don’t know whether ‘‘Nimrod” 
knew as much about shooting as he did of hunting, but he 
was a thorouch sportsman, and no doubt understood what he 
was writing about. 

Morland, the celebrated animal painter, has many paintings - 
and sketches of spaniels, always in a quiet, steady attitude, 
and nearly ail of them are, if not really Clumbers, at all 
events very much of that character, aud I do not think that 
for many years the breed was so exclusively confined to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s kennels as many people suppose; the 
Duke, no doubt, jealously kept his own strain from getting 
common, but I have strong grounds for believing the Clumber 
to have been originally sent from this country to France and 
re-imported there. The Duke’s strain, which was given to him 
by the Duke de Noailles, was in all probability derived from 
English stock. 

I firmly believe the Clumber spaniel to be one of our early 
and original breeds of dogs, frequent’ mention being made by 
old writers of orange or lemon and white spaniels. 

Lord West:norland’s dogs, therefore, as well as several 
others, may not have been related to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
strain at all, and will account for the great difference in head 
and other points in the severa! breeds at this time, notably in 
the late Prince Consort’s and the Earl of Arundel’s kennels at 
Wardour Castle. 

In the early days of dog shows Mr. R. Boaler shewed some 
very fine dogs; but tomy thinking they were hardly heavy 
enough, had a little tco much daylight under them, and, 
though not wanting in true Clumber character, were not equal 
to the Duke of Newcasile or Mr. Holford’s strains. 

Nevertheless, as Ihave said, they were very tine dogs; he 
had bred them carefully for many years, and { knowthem to 
have been good dogs in the feld.. Mr. Boaler was, I believe, 
keeper to the Duke of Portland, and if so, probably they were 
really his dogs. The bext to show Clumbers was Mr. R. Stay- 
ner Holford, M. P., of Westor Birt, who carried all before him 
when he consented to exhibit them. A team of his spaniels 
was exhibited on one occasion at Islington, and created a great 
sensation. They were justly and greatly admired, and were 
at one time, if not so now, thelargest and best kennel of Clum- 
ber spaniels in the kingdom. Mr. Holford won all six prizes 
at Birmingham in 1862, with, as “‘Stonehenge” says, “‘such a 
team as in all probability were never put together before.” I 
have never seen better Clumbers anywhere than Mr. Hol- 
ford’s, and his dogs, Kimbush, Rover and Brush, and bitches, 
Truce, Venus and Silk, have never been, in my opinion, 
equalled, not to say excelled, as a team. 

have seen as many as fifty couples in his kennel at one 
time, every one worth a Jew’s eve. Mr. Holford spared no 
ame or trouble in obtaining the best blood, and he was 
ably seconded by Garland, his head keeper, than whom no 
man iv England understood better what a Clumber spaniel 
really is. Garland went every year on a visit to the best ken- 
nels, to see if he could pick up anything to improve his own: 
and if he found it, no price stood inthe way. I have shot to 
over twenty couples at once on several occasions, and their 
work was certainly as near perfection as regards covert-snoot- 
ing to spaniels as it is possible to attain. They were usually 
hunted by the head keeper with a queer-looking fellow called 
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‘George,” who, however, knew his duties as whipper-in 
Every dog worked within about twenty-five to thirty yards of 
the gun, every one dropped to shot, was free from chase and 
quite mute; a ‘‘whimper” would have been followed by the 
immediate order for execution. It certainly was a treat to a 
sportsman, not to be met with every day. The way they 
spread out like a fan, with their noses on the ground, and the 
busy, merry working of their sterns, their fine brilliant coats 
flashing among the bushes, working to the keeper’s hand, be- 
ing certainly very beautiful. Nothing could escape them; 
every bush that could hold anything as big as alinnet was 
searched, and every dock leaf or bunch of nettles closely ex- 
amined by their noses; nothing could be better than the whole 
turn-out—it was perfectly unique. : 

Garland particularly fancied the strains of Mr. Foljambe, 
Lord Spencer, and the Duke of Newcastle. It is some years 
since I saw this kennel, and I do not know whether or not itis 
now kept up to its old strength and form; but I fancy, since 
the death of old Garland, Mr. Holford has lost the hand and 
head most effective in keeping the team up to its proper 
standard. 

The Duke of Portland has a grand team of Clumbers, and 
has won many prizes with them, and I believe they are quite 
A 1in the field, and at this time probably thé finest kennel in 
the kingdom. They are not often exhibited, but when they 
are they are tolerably sure to be at the top of the list. 

The Duke of Hesdies has also a very beautiful strain of 
Clumbers, which are held in deservedly high estimation and 
which are pretty sure to be in the prize list whenever shown. 

His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort ha@ a team of 
Clumbers, but from what I have seen of his blood, though I 
never saw them in kennel, I don’t think he had quite the right 
sort, that is to say, of the t. I have been discussing, but that 
they were of pure blood, I do not doubt; they were too pointed 
and long in the head, and not heavy enough in bone; beauti- 
fully feathered and with good coats, but in some specimens 
which I have met with there was decidedly something which 
wasnot. according to general notions, quite correct. 

The Maharajah Dhuleep Si ngh had also a breed of Clumbers, 
and a story is told that after Prince Albert’s death a present 
of a brace of puppies which the Prince had promised him from 
a very beautiful litter were forwarded to him by command of 
Her Majesty the Queen, as appears by a paragraph in 
memoriam of the Prince which appeared in the Sporting 
Magazine of that date: 

“The Prince p ipated in our gracious sovereign’s fond- 
ness for dogs, and following anecdote of a circumstance 
which has only within the last few days occurred will, we are 
sure, be most acceptable and pleasing to our readers. Short 
since Piince Albert promised the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing 
that he would present him with a couple of puppies from the 
litter of a beautiful Clumber spaniel. The Prince’s lamented 
death briefly followed. To the surprise and great gratification 
of the Maharajah, he has received a letter, written to him b 
command of Her Majesty, informing him that the Prince’s gift 
awaits his Highness—the puppies promised by the Consort are 
ready for him. Can any comment from our pen requisite on 
such an incident! Plans, promises and wishes—even to the 
very thoughts of the departed—all, aye, every one stored and 
ready for application.” 

{TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW.—The entries for the New 
Haven bench show close March 1. As the winners will be 
eligible to compete in the champion classes at the show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club in May, there will undoubtedly be 
many fine dogs present. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE DOG SHOW.—The report of 
the Crystal Palace show from our regular correspondent ar- 
rived too Jate for this issue. It will appear next week. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


4. Ase: or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


e™ See instructions at head of this column. 


Lady Leicester. By Mr. John A. Doolittle, New Haven, Ct.. for 
orange and white English setter bitch. whelped Nov. 8, 1883, by Blue 
Blood (Leicester—Doll), out of Coin (France—Fanny). 

Rye. By Mr. Geo. Laick, North Tarrytown, N. Y., for white, black 
- tan mottled beagle bitch.whelped Sept. 17, 1883, by Ringwood out 
of Roxy. 

Meggie. By Mr. John W. Trantum, Middletown, Ct., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 21, 1888, by champion Elcho out of Meg 
(Elcho—Rose). 

Miss Ranger. By Mr. W. F. Gould, Menomonee, Wis., for liver and 
_— pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 3, 1883 (Dilley’s Ranger—White 

illy). 

Brace Ranger, Dime Ranger ard Lass o’ Ranger. By Mr. S. B. 
Dilley, Rosendale, Wis., for poirters, two dogs and one bitch, whelped 
Nov. 3, 1883. — Ranger out of his White Lilly. 

Mona. By Mr. F. Pendergast, Boston, Mass., for red Irish setter 
bitch, by Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s champion Elcho out of Meg. 

Essex and Bernardo. By the Essex Kennel, Andover, Mass., for 
tawny, brindle and white smooth-coated St. Bernard dogs, whelped 
Jan. 35, 1884, by Alp II. (A.K.R. 705) out of Daphne II. (A.K.R. 489). 

Avis, Alpina, Lotta and Quenn. By the Essex Kennel, Andover, 
Mass., for white, with orange tawny markings, smooth-coated St. 
Bernard bitches, whelped Jan. 30, 1884, by Alp If. (A.K.R. 705) out of 
Daphne II. (A.K.R. 489). 

ose Marie and Red Kate. By Capt. F.G. Bixby, Boston, Mass., 
for red Irish setter bitches, whelped June 17, 1883, by his Ruby (Elcho 
—Rose) out of Red Maggie (Chief—Gussie). 

Dash Boy and Duck. By Capt. F.G. Bixby, Boston, Mass., for black, 
white and ticked English setters, dog and bitch, whelped Oct. 19, 1883, 
by Dash III. out of Rhoebe (Rook—Dora). 

Black Bess II. By Mr. Louis Melchor, Battle Creek, Mich., for black 
coeker spaniel bitch, whel Aug. 28, 1883. by imported Tippo out of 
Woodstock Queen (Beau—Black Bess). 

Blue Belle. By Mr. Louis Melchor, Battle Creek, Mich., for blue 
belton English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 28, 1883, by Count Noble out 
of Rosalind (Leicester—Sanborn’s Nellie). 

Jolly Nell. By Mr. H.W. — Bangor, Me., for white, black and 
tan English setter bitch, by Mr. J. H. Goodseli’s Prince out of Jolly 


May. 
Jolly June. By Mr. H. W. Durgin. Bangor, Me., for black and 
white English setter bitch. by Mr. Jas. H. Goodsell’s Prince out of 


Jolly May. ; 

Marek By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver and white 
pointer bitch, whelped Feb. 22, 1882, by Croxteth out of Trinket (Tory 
—Jaunty). 

Master M. By Mr. J.W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver and white 
pointer dog, whelped June, 1883, by Croxteth out of Spinaway (Gar- 
net—Keswick). 

Mack M. and alot. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo, for 
liver and white and lemon and white pointer dogs, whelped October, 
1883, by Faust out of Musette. 

Bessie Case. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Me.. for black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped December, 1881, by Fritz (Rod- 
erick—Norna) out of Duff (Carlowitz—Rose). 

Dimple Baker. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped April, 1880, by Sanborn’s 
Dan out of Sanborn’s Roxey. 

Jule. By Mr. James L. Semon, New York. for lemon and whi 
English setter bitch, whelped April 10, 1883, by Dr. S, Fleet Speir’s St. 
Elmo IV. (champion St. Elmo—Clio) out of Diamond Duchess (Bailey’s 
Victor—Blue Nellie). 

Beaumont. By Mr.W.W. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., for liver and white 


































































ticked 


out of Fannie Turner (Sensation--Queen IT. 


NAMES CHANGED. 
Ge See instructions at head of this column. 


Aug. 4 1882 (Obo—Chloe II.), owned by the Hernell Spaniel C 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 
BRED. 


G2 See instructions at head of this column. 


bitch Bess (Chief—Tilly) to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho, Nov. 22. 
pointer bitch Faust Fan (Faust—Minnetonka) to 
(Croxteth—Royal Fan), Jan. 27. 

Critic—Obo II, Mr. Winchester Johnson’s (Boston, Mass.) black 
ee Ss e aes Critic (A.K.R. 308) to Mr. J. P. Willey’s Obo II. 
(A.K, ), Jan. 1. 

Nellie—Dash III. Mr. Taylor’s (Woburn, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Nellie to Mr. A, M. Tuckér’s Dash III., Dec. 7. 

Matchless—Dash III. Mr. F. Tburls’s (Newburyport, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Matchless to Dash III., Dec. 12, 

Model Bluwe—Dash III. Mr. A. 8. Garland’s English setter bitch 
Model Blue (Druid—Gussie) to Dash III., Dec. 29. 

Maida—Dash Ill. Messrs. Mason & Monse’s (Providence, R. I.) 
English setter bitch Maida (Blue Dan—Clip) to Dash III., Jan, 24. 

—Dash If], Mr. Elmer A. Hight’s Gyan. Mass.) English set- 
ter bitch to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s Dash III., Jan. 31. 

Nellie—Count Best. Mr. J. F. Lawrence’s (Ann Arbor, Mich.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Nellie to the Detroit Kennel Club’s Count Best (Di 
Laverack—Kelp), Jan. 21. 

Hornell Ruby—Obo II. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s (Hornellsville, 
N. Y.) cocker 8s iel bitch Hornell Ruby (A.K.R. 67) to Mr. J. P. 
Willey’s Obo IT. (A.K.R. 43%), Dec. 4. Z 

Skip—Belton II, Mr. J. R. Henricks’s reg, Pa.) English 
setter bitch Skip (Dog Whip—Daisy Dean) to Belton III. 

Early Dawn—Count Best. The Detroit Kennel Club’s English set- 
ter bitch Early Dawn (Nixey—Princess) to their Count Best (Dick 
Laverack—Kelp). : 

Reign—Lexington, The Detroit Kenne] Ciub’s English setter bitch 
aes 78) to their Lexington (Nixey—Princess Louise), 


Phebe—Bow. Mr. C. A. Johnston’s pointer bitch Phoebe to Mr. 
Edward Odell’s Bow. 

Clio—Lord Sefton. Mr. J.S. Brown’s (Montelair, N. J.) eaiatee bitch 
Clio (Sensation— ) to Mr. A. E. Godeffroy’s Lord Sefton (Crox- 
teth—Vinnie). Dec. 18. 

Countess—Belton III. Mr. J. R. Henricks’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) English 
setter bitch Countess (Leicester—Pocahontas) to-Belton III. 

Molly Druid—Royal Gladstone. Mr. J. R. Henricks’s (Pittsbu gh, 
Pa.) English setter bitch Molly Druid (Druid—Jolly May) to Royal 
Gladstone (Gladstone—Mersey). ; 

Crook—Emperor Fred. Dr. H. F. Aten’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) English 
setter bitch Crook (A.K.R. 281) to Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s Emperor Fred 
(A.K.R. 33), Jan. 31. 

Daisy Starlight—Dashing Dan. Mr. H. W. Durgin’s Goer, Me.) 
—— setter bitch Daisy tet Lenpe—ate to Mr, 

Ha st. 29. 

S 











FP. T. 

l’s Dashing Dan (Lofty—Maud Muller), 
spinaway— Bang. Mr. J. W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) liver and 
white pomter bitch Spinaway (Garnet—Keswick) to Poyneer’s Bang 


(Bang—Luna), Nov. 9. 
WHELPS. . 


ke” See instructions at head of this column. 

Belgrave Bess. Mr. H.P. McKean, Jr.’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) imported 
fox-terrier bitch Belgrave Bess (Akely Joe—Hebe), Jan.8, three dogs. 
by Tom (champion Monitor—Fancy). 

Rita Croxteth. Mr. Geo. 8. Tucker’s (Peterborough, N,. H.) pointer 
bitch Rita Croxteth (A.K.R. 168), Dec. 22, six (three dogs), by his Bar- 
onet (A.K.R. 264). 

Bess. Mr. F. Waterman’s (Hudson, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
Bess (Chief—Hill’s Tilley), Jan. 21, ten, all bitches, by Mr. Wma. H. 
Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho— Noreen). 

Nina. Mr. Arthur Brookhouse’s (Wellington, Mass.) English setter 
bitch Nina Catege-Seme), Nov. 8, nine (seven dogs), by Mr. A. M. 
Tucker’s Dash III. 

Kelp. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) Euglish setter 
bitch ae 110), Dec. 29, eleven (seven dogs), by their Nixey 

¢). 


(A.K.R. 1 

Chess. The Detroit Kennel Club’s pointer bitch Chess (A.K.R. 77), 
= twelve (six dogs), by their King Bow (A.K.R. 83). Seven since 

ead, 

Ruby. Dr. S. H. Green’s (Newmarket, N. H.) liver spaniel bitch 
Ruby, Dec. 19, ten (six dogs), by Mr. J. P. Willey’s Obo II. (A.K.R. 
432). Eight black and two liver. 

Betty. Mr. Wm, B. Mershon’s (East Saginaw, Mich.) Gordon setter 
bitch Betty, Dec. 17, seventeen (eleven dogs) by Dick (Rupert— ). 
aie threw thirteen last spring and her owner was very much elated 
thereat. 

Madge. Capt. F. G. Bixby’s (Boston, Mass.) red Irish setter bitch 
— ), Jan. 21, eight (four dogs), by his Ruby (Elcho 
—nhose). 

Trix. Glencho Kennel’s (Peekskill, N.Y.) red Irish setter bitch Trix 
(A.K.R. 187), Jan. 27, eleven (six dogs), by their Glencho (Elcho— 
Noreen). None for sale. 

Ace of Spades. Mr. George H. Gilbert’s (Boston, Mass.) black 
spaniel bitch Ace of Spades, Jan. 28, eight (five dogs), by Obo II. 


(A.K.R. 482). 
SALES. 


eS” See instructions at head of this column. 
Miter. i terrier dog, eee Sept. 7, 1888 (Dandy—Fanny), 
by Miss Ida F’. Warren, Leicester, Mass., to Dr. Geo. O. Warner, same 


place. 

Wycliffe. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 25, 1883 (Ruby—Lyda 
Belle), by Dr. J. Frank Perry, Boston, Mass., to Miss Ida F. Warren, 
Leicester, Mass. 

Lucretia. Liver, with white on breast, cocker spaniel bitch,whelped 
May 1, 1883, by Snipe (Captain—Nellie) out of Cute (Sam—Flora), by 
= Forest W. Forbes, Westboro, Mass., to Mr. . M. Hour, same 

ace. 

. Primer. Black and white ee setter dog, -— not given (Dash- 
ing Dan—Daisy Starlight), by Mr. C. N. Wade, Hackettstown, N. J., 
to Mr. Geo. Shaw, Minshell, N. J 


Lady Leicester. Orange and white English setter bitch, whelped 
Nov. 10, 1883, by Blue Blood (Leicester—Doll) out of Coin (France— 
rn by Mr. W. E. Miller, Meriden, Ct., to Mr. John A. Doolittle, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Chief—Biddy whelp. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Feb. 2, 1888, by 
= - aoe North Tarrytown, N. Y., to Mr. Chas. P. Williams, 

ew York. 

Donna. Red Irish setter bitch,whelped Feb. 2, 1883 (Chief—Biddy), 
by Mr. rg Laick, North Tarrytown, N. Y., to Mr. Frederick Com- 
fort, Catskill, N.Y. - 

Flora. Liver, with white on breast and feet, cocker spaniel bitch, 
whelped Oct. 20, 1882 (Joe—Beauty), by Mr. Jas. W. Rushforth, Yon- 
kers, N.Y., to Mr. A. D. Wilbur, Catskill. N.Y. 

Spry. Lemon and white pointer dog, whel; July 16, 1882, by 
Quest (Sensation—May) out of Topsy (Ned—Flora), by Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Cann, Colebrook River, Ct., to Mr. J. W. Trantum, Middletown, Ct. 

Miss Ranger. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 2 
(Ranger—White Lilly), by Mr. S. B. Dilley, Rosendale, Wis., to Mr.W. 
F. Gould, Menomonee, Wis. 

Black Pearl. Black cocker eae bitch (A.K.R. 647), by Mr. Geo. 
. se Peterborough, N.H., to Mr. J. P. Willey, on Falls, 


King Bow—Bow Queen whelp. Pointer bitch,whelped Nov. 14, 1883 
7 be — Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to Mr. Geo. Hoover,Canal 

ulton, O. 

Crook. Blue belton ag setter bitch (A.K.R. 271), by Major G. 
R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N.Y., to Dr. H. F. Aten, same place. 





Flash. Black and white cocker spaniel dog (A.K.R. 652), by Mr. 
— W. Forbes, Westboro, Mass., to Mr. George M. Hour, same 
place. 


Port Wine. Pointer dog, 3 years old (Shot—Taylor), by Mr. J. 8. 
Brown, Montclair, N. J., to Mr. Isaac Eckert, ing, Pa. 

Beaut—Bell Mahone whelps. Black, white and tan English setters, 
—. November, 1883, by Mr. J. O. Watts, Lineville, Ia., one to 
Mr. J. S. Brown, Montclair, ‘N. J., and one to Mr. J, R. Beny, Jr., 
same place. 

Flora. Fawn, with white toes and tip of tail, rough-coated St. Ber- 
nard bitch, whelped Oct. 18, 1883 (Carliste—Moya) "Bs Mr. James Me- 
or Stapleton, S. L., N. Y., to Mr. Henry Mu er, Clifton, 8. L., 


Jolly Nell and Jolly June. Blue belton English setter bitches, 
whel June 25, 1883 (Goodsell’s Prince—Jolly May) by Mr. H. G. 
McMillan, Rock Rapids, Ia.. to Mr. H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Me. 

Jolly June. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped June 25, 1888 
(Goodsell’s Prmce—Jolly May), by Mr. H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Me., to 
Mr. C. F. Danforth, same place. . 

~ PRESENTATIONS. 

&S" See instructions at head of this column. 

Ponto. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Dec. 25, 1882 (Bow 
—Julia), by Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La., to Mr. P. Muspero, 


same city. 
Sir Kay. Orange and white English setter dog (A.K.R. 288) by 


inter dog, whelped June 19, ay by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) 


Black Silk to Hornell Silk. Black cocker 2a dog, wbrined 


Bess—Glencho. Mr. F. Waterman’s (Hudson, N. Y.) red Irish setter 


Faust Fan—Ranger Croxteth. Mr. 8. B. Dilley’s (Fosentate, we) 
nger e 


Major G. R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Commander James E. 
Jewett. 


#riar Tuck. Orange and white eyek setter dog (A.K.R. 2&8), by 
G. R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mr. F. D Watkins. 
S. Red Irish setter bitch (A.K.R. 514), by Dr. C. E. Nichols, 
Troy, N. Y., to Mr. Chas. R. , same place. : 
Ez Ruby 8S. >. Irish setter bitch, whelped Dec. 2, 
1888, by Dr. C. E. Nichols, Troy, N.Y., to Mr. Charles R. Squire, same 


DEATHS. 
&@™ See instructions at head of this column. 
Belle. Biack and tan Gordon setter Belle, 10 years old (Ruby— 
Juno), owned by Mr. Wm. H. Moller, New York, from paralysis. 
Kate. Black and tan terrier bitch (A.K.R. 192), owned by Mr. 
Henry Muss, Champaign, Ill. 


Kifle and Gray Shooting. 


FIXT URES. 


First International Clay- Tournament, at_ Chicago, IIL, May 
o> ome Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 








RIFLES IN THE FIELD. 


7 English rifle makers and shooters are indulgiug in flooding the 

newspapers with letters upon the of -the infantry of 
the regular forces. One of the more recent interesting of the 
series of letters is from J. D. Dougall, the well-known gunmaker, of 
Bennett street, London, who in the Times says: 

“For many years references have been made in the public press to 
the inaccurate shooting of our soldiers on the battlefield. In former 
times this was attributed to: the smoothbore musket, the familiar 
‘Brown Bess’ of our forefmtbers, and it was a favorite estimate that 
at the battle of Waterloo there was only one casualty for every hun- 
dredweight or so of lead expended in bullets. The rifle system was 
to remedy all this; but the question now is, has there been such im- 

rovement as ex, ? and I believe that it is a very common opin- 

ion that there has not. This disbelief has been greatly strengthened 

by the result of the affair of some of our best infantry with the Boers 
in South Africa some year or two ago, when our highly trained and 
disciplined men had no chance, rays armed with the most scien- 
tific weapons, against those rough Africanders, all sportsmen from 
boyhood. In short, our men were picked off one by one, and could 
deliver no effective fire in return, Why wasthis? Let me give an 
answer to this question, not. dogmatically, but for the due consider- 
ation of all concerned. If my words may cupeet semewhat dog- 
matic, it is because they are founded on knowledge and experience. 

“It may ap a bold assertion, but I hold all high ‘vernier’ sights 
os us ; es, for use = actual battle, to be a prea. at them 

a long-range and targe les ou will; but target prac- 
tice ail never make @ man @ shot in tne field; whether he be a 
soldier or a sportsman—nay, I go further, and say. with all the confi- 
dence that is founded on experience, that it will make a bad shot of 
either. To ——. All good shooting is founded on keeping both 
eyes a in the act of — —— It is by this that, uncon- 
sciously, we have a sense of distance, and that we also command the 
ability to aim correctly at objects parly concealed (as the Boers were) 
or in motion. Soldiers are not taught this, and 1 have read some- 
where that they are even enforced, under strict orders, to close the 
left eye in taking aim. To use one eye only, however effective it may: 
appeee at target shooting, is to throw ingens Lae natural endowment 
of binocular vision, and ail the fine ‘rifle sights’ in the world will not 
restore the loss. This is now bein recognized by sportsmen, and 

ly a man among them is now to be found who closes his left eye 
in game shooting. Yet when I first began to ventilate the subject 
(but by no means claiming that [had invented the ‘two-eye’ system) 
in the London press, about the years 1855-56, I was received with a 
shout of derision. But the derision has passed away, and all the best 
shots whom I have had the opportunity of consulting tell me that 
they now never think of ne eye. This is not done in driving 
a vail, in playing at cricket or bi , and why is it done in rifle 
shoo ? use we have got into a wrong groove and think it is 
the proper thing to do, not knowing that, as the cookery books say, 
there is ‘another way,’ and a better one. 

“The subject is too serious to be briefly discussed, and I fear to in- 
trude unduly upon your space. To enter upon the whole question is 
not beyond my ability; but Ishould prefer, before doing so, that some 
experienced military men would give this short letter their consider- 
ation. In the first _. I would s st that military rifles be fitted 
with plain folding ‘ —e, say. tor 100, 200, 300 and 400 yards. and 
without complications. yond 400yds. I fearlessly assert that much 
more deadly fire would be delivered upon a moving or shifting enemy 
by the judgment and common sense of the soldier, trained to keep 
both his eyes open and to exercise his faculties, than by the use of 
fine mechanical! adjustments, which (he being taught to depend on 
them) can only — and bewilder him when there comes the real 
tug of war. ‘Our grandsires drew a good bow at Hastings,’ but I 
never heard of any bowman, from Robin Hood down to the still ex- 
isting and highly expert Royal Scots Archers, voluntarily depri 
themselves of one-half of the ocular powers granted them by nature. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Feb. 2.—The regular matches were continued at the 
at Walnut Hill to-day. The attendance was large, including several 
visitors, among whom were Mr. W. D. Palmer of the Merrimac Club, 
and members of the Press Association. During the morning the 





weather conditions were excellent, a light south wind prevailing; in 
the afternoon it increased, but not enough to make good shooting 


difficult. 


The results of the different matches are appended: 
Combination Match.—Decimal Target. 
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Creedmoor Prize Match 
4544455455—45 = 


J B Thomas (mil). ..4454445445—48 
CP ROOM 3 os <0 cen 455543544443 
GRIMM 30 .c0c.cue 455345 

A 4554444545—44 A Darling(mil)..... 444445444441 
B ALappen......... 5444545445-44 CH Best............ 4435544543—41 
F Chauncy (mil) ....4444545554—44 LA Barr....... .... 3444444544—40 

Capt. John C. Mallory, of the Civil Engineer Co United States 
Army, now stationed in Boston, has been elected to membership in 
the husetts Rifle Association. He was a member of the Ama- 
teur Club of New York. 

Ata mee’ of the directors of the Massachusetts Rifle Associa- 
tion, held at the office of the comeee?, the following committees 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Executive committee, Messrs. 
Rockwel, Baker, Fellows, J. A. Gerrish; membership, Leach, 


rye. 
Rockwell, Russell; range, Fellows Bullard and Hinman; glass ball, 
Sawyer, Frye, Leach; team, Rabbeth, Russell, Perkins; ‘long range, 
Hinman, Gerrish, Washburn. 


SWISS GUN TRIALS.—The St. James Gazette reports progress on 
the series of trials now going on in Switzerland between the new and 
old systems of military arms. The trials are not yet:concluded. But 
enough has been done in 1883 to demonstrate pretty clearly the su- 
periority of the Rubin system over that now employed for arming 
the troops. A report by, Colonel Feiss, presented to a military society 
at Berne, declares that the new arm is superior both in accu: of 
aim, power of penetration, and flatness of trajectory to the older 
weapon mted by Vetterli. Mr. Rubin, who is tor of the 
Federal Laboratory at Thun, reduces the caliber of the barre] by one- 
tenth of an inch, or even more; that is to say, from 10.4 millimetres 
to 8.0 and 7.5. The he uses has a metallic case, and contains 
a little bullet nearly 144 inches in length, inclosed in a coveriag of 
galvanized copper, req’ g no grease. In order to keep the length 


of the whole cartridge within reasonable bounds, compressed powder 
is used, and it is loded by central-fire action. The initial pwn 4 
of the ball is fo to be 540 metres for the rifle of 8.0 bore, and 


for that of 7.5 bore, whereas the Vetterli system gives a velocity of 
only 408. Thej penetrative force of the pro; le carries-it at 10 
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: r NTO. Ontario, Jan. 31.—To-day C. Cockburn, of this city, and | the extremes in either paddling or sailing. At Stony Lake a medium 
—* through @ plate of zine more than Sipe eitek:; ond = George oe Woodstock, shot en a 25 birds each, Ryde. canoe, the Snake, entered for five races, and won four. In my Boreas 
£3), by metres it - Pay eS than the Vetterli, | rise Sr $800 aside, at Oulcott’s Hotel, Yonge street. There was a| I could only enter in one sailing race. In paddling canoes it is the 
— ae ales is anid 0 oietet oe etres. whereas red large delegation from the city, as the match had excited consider- | same; the 28 or 30in. craft has a far better chance for prizes than the 
ichols, —s me * cepted won to ao - over 1,600 metres. the | able interest. There was not much betting, and no odds, but “ = _. acon 2. C. A. regatta rules will—no doubt justly—always favor 
an y oodstock man as his townsmen were incline the all-round canoe. 
ec. 2, matter of trajectory the Rube Se us: caquelly eur et ene “dane faent him itoerall  Gahor missed his first bird through ne-| ‘‘Widgeon’’ mentions the Stella Maris as a compromise type. Surely 
same Vetterli rifle the sroand nn 7 ihe R bore it is in- | glect to have gun cocked, but ultimately won by two birds. | the Jersey Blue, the Ellard or the Lansingburgh models like Mr. W. 
g oe a re - — 4 The fine following is the score: P Wackerhagen’s Henrietta, are much more of a compromise than the 
creased to 465 yards. and with the #.5 bore to nearly 500 yards. She | 0 "Cockburn 0 11101111101111011110101 1—19| Stella Maris. The Stella Maris is a Rob Roy with a little sheer, and is 
a hes av food aioe et 2 See rapid asthat George Grant. . . 00111011111100100111111 1 0—17| nearer the extreme in the way of small size than a compromise. 
ub the otteril grooves. nthe next expertnente are to be conducted | A second match will be shot at Woodstock during the coming | At the risk of being considered egotistical I give some particulars 
_ ‘ . she is 32; 
5a with a view to establishing the relative pethhe Sk the Pate Slag | Babee Se eae fon Dociea of this city, ned John Fortes, of ee alan | cit con sarsteds cnoty uo vallont; atte balance INS, 
y Mr. and that of M. Heller, a professor of Zurich, who has Woodstock, shot five birds each at $1 a bird. The result was as | mainsail less than 60ft.; dandy, a Racine lateen of 10ft; lines on deck 
new small-bore rifle. follows: one halliard, one reef line and the two sheets; can reef mainsail to 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y., Feb. 4, 1884.—Club medal shoot of yesterday | James Dougias.............-.:ssss1eeeeeeeseeseeeeeeneeeees 1111 1—6| 35ft. in any wind or in any position, running, reaching or closehauled, 
afternoon, _— eee target, 10 rounds; wind at 8 o'clock, | Soin Worbes................scceccccccceceeeeeeececneceeeees 111104 inf Bve seconds; can shake reet out in one second; the bull wet rhs 
light. . Se Ss; centerboard is removable at pleasure. only b 
we Ayres, Btevens .38-cal......45 Geo Shattuck, muzzleloader...42| | LOADING FOR CLAY-PIGEONS—Phelps, New York. Feb. 4. | and ain not as strong as a team of Horses, yet I can take the Boreas 
O H Lilly - eres 44 RH Burns. Bal. .38-cal......... ie | Baer per =e iin: cane won ; sills. For | Out and in boathouse without assistance even when board isin. 
AF Warner, “ » nate Oe 44 F RDowler, muzzleloader... .. 41 | bore, full choked. bag 9 Ss. . alwa, : . ie Riis. For |" Let ““Widgeon"” once use @ balance lug simply rigged and I think he 
H V Perry, muzzleloader....... a4 E Perry, Bal, .48-cal..-......... 89 ~ balls I use 494dr. © ow * No 9 chilled ee card wad | Will admit it is the safest sail he ever tried. ave used all kinds— 
N J Fenner, sais “as ae Parte = 7 . oy, ae eee... teeeeee . i = “—— - pigecna I gt oz. No 8 ducking powder, two leg of muttons, standing lugs, lateens and balance lugs—and | swear 
be eo ‘ » m ue ; ; : ‘ “ the latter. 4 
ote yl ty pert a an en ema Nena ee ad tals hls ron rignt wn | qc wNaaeeoyMuuetortunate nhs reference othe cree of the Maris 
” . — '° . 4 eresa. r. oO used oars on the greater portion 0 at trip, 
BULLE ee ee ee _ the hammer falls he will have go results. If he tries it would be and when he ofterwards made the journey in comparaniealy smooth 
fe einmermann ; eA BPO Wober..........0000ctde. 105 | Pleased to hear from him.—H. B. W. water down the Mississippi he used a sneakbox with oars. Let 
Me DOGMOE <u, osc ckccscces- 117 -D Holland..............-eseeee 108 — os aie oes _ Bishop’s reasons for making the change before 
aan Batted sadicleisc ROM e condemns arge canoes. 
Fy of ian See... 100 : : ‘And now to close, will “Widgeon” come to Grindstone Island next 
f the Mc cdesaisc.. senses 115 JF Campbeli.......000000000: 96 anoemng. August, and some day when ® strong southwester is blowing and a 
er, of H Hackmann......... ....--.- 118 G Wendelken.............---.. 96 good sea is being kicked up, I sha’ appy to try a race w : 
° V Steinbach. 108 H A Wasmuth...............-- 95 three or four miles dead to windward and return, he to paddle and I 
ss to G F Schroeder... .......----+-106 H. Lonmr, Secretary. FIXTURES. to sail. Hvau NeILson (Canoe Boreas). 
er SARATOGA SPRINGS, Feb. 2, 1884.—The following are the hig ; aie ce Sa 
niliar uring the week: ‘Winter Camp-fire.—Tuesday, Feb. 19, 8 P. M., No. 23 East Fourteenth . 
— nO Hull, one uk Homer te 10 12 10 12 8 2 » 2 > »- street, Room 16. Subject—Tents and Camp Outfit. CANOE OR SNEAKBOX. 
un- —_ anne , . 
MIE icitceavsacasasageee cas « eae 8 Editor Forest and Stream: 
| was 110 11—107] Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEST AND | ; ‘ ; : 
SC” Ree 12 11 11 1210 9101 ; I met a drummer on the Lake Shore train a day or two ago who was 
b _ BE TN ccossevcesasgnes esses 10 10 10 11 11 12 10 10 12 0—105 | Srream their a aaa ———- See o- Bor loudly arguing with his neighbor in the next aio on the question of 
= ME occ ct coca ead 1111 911111011 9 9 8—100] their clube, an motions. ie Sdvence of meetings aad races, and | the sailing qualities ‘and general cruising efficiency of a sucakbox 
oo so oo Scegacesannane 10 8 812101012 911 9- 99 reports © t ° same, (Ueno wae OS Eetereates tn coneeis & are | as compared tothe modern canoe. The drummer maintained that 
: id ee ogg tae Seana 9 8 $1210 81011 8 11— requested to forwa , yous ano Stream their addresses, with | \hon large rivers and open waters, where portages are unnecessary, 
- OT Wing ...........-cceeeesee weseees 910 91010 8 1p 6 8 9— 89} logs of cruises, maps an a fittin FA i lating | the canoe has no right to exist; that the sneakbox, when fitted with 
cien- A. G. Hutt, Adjutant, Saratoga Rifle Club. | drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating | ..nterboard and balance lug sail, is a perfect little yacht, possessin 
from NATIONAL GUARDSMEN.—A meeting of the National Guard | to the sport. ample cabin accommodations for crew, large stowage space and bal- 
could Association of the United States will be held at Cincinnati, O. on last enough to go to windward in a stiff breeze and sea. 
roan Wednesday and Thursday, March 26 and 2%. The association held Being interested in boats in general and canoes in particular, I took 
sider- its first meeting in New York, its second in St. Louis, and the last in a seat nearer the pair, and under cover of a newspaper took it all in. 
dog- Philadelphia. rhe association aims to promote military efficiency The longer the cruise, continued the commercial man, the more 
= throughout the active militia of the United States, and to secure marked the superiority of the sneakbox; take your proposed Florida 
ixhts united representation before Congress for such legislation as jt may trip via Ohio and Mississippi rivers, for instance. No canoe can be 
them deem necessary for this purpose. The Secretary of War will be slept in many nights in succession without becomimg strained, and 
Rene: requested to honor the proposed meeting at Cincinnati with such consequently leaky, and before you reach Cairo you and the bailin 
be a a representation from the United States Army as he maydeem ex- can will be well acquainted. ‘Dunkirk,” yelled the brakeman, an 
-onfi- ient. Information as to all subjects which it is proposed to bring as I made my way tothe door I caught the words, ‘Heavy, clumsy 
ot of oo this meeting should be sent to the secretary of the asseciation. canal boat’’—‘-Oars, too’””—evidently from the other fellow. 
both —W. L. ALEXANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. Now, Mr. Editor, up to last Saturday 1 had intended to buy a canoe 
ope NEWARK. N. J.. Jan. 20.—The annual meeting of the Newark Rifle and cruise up the lake to Long Point this coming summer, but at 
i the Association was held this evening, at the Frelinghuysen range, 189 present writing am somewhat undecided as to the proper craft. and 
were) Market street. The Secretary's report shows an increase in member- would like to ask you in all confidence your opinion on the two ques- 
— ship over last year. The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on tions following: First. Willa canve compare favorably in sailing 
> ee hand of $25.12. Tee following officers were elected for the ensuing qualities with a sneakbox, each having centerboard and balance lug 
— 4 ear: President, Alfred Hust; Vice President, J. K. Walsh; Secre- e sail? Second. Is a canoe liable to become leaky after a fortnight’s 
ver trv, A. C. Neumann; Treasurer, C. F. Jackson; Association Scorer, cruise, the crew (150 Ibs.) sleeping on board every night? 
— J. E. Pollard Financial Committee, President, Secretary, Treasurer, = a in his a Months >, . Secaties.’ nt a 
. 3 . Velsor. with the drummer when he says: “ indeed must be the weig! 
b eye 1 eer (RRAWADDI CANOE CLUB. and slender and elastic the form of the man who can sleef many 
aject THE TRAP AVENPORT, lowa.—Organized April 27, 1883. M. C. Smith, Com- | nights comfortably in a 70-Ib. canoe without injuring it. Cedar ca- 
tem) _ modore: St. Clair Putnam, Secretary. Eight active members. | noes, after being subjected to such use for some time, generally be- 
ith a Signal, blue gronnd with white letters. come leaky; so to avoid this disaster the canoeist, when threatened 
se Coarapenionts who favor us with club — are particularly re- with wet ae = on to a ——_ — of jean 
‘o write on one side of the only. some private householder for a shelter, or run the risk of injuring his 
ving quested oo oe NEW YORK C. C. boat by packing himself away in its narrow, coffin-like quarters end 
Hg FALL RIVER, Mass.—The Fall River Gun Club held an all da EVERAL of the members have been afloat this week. On Wed- | dreaming that he is a sardine, while his restless weight is every mo- 
oe tournament Jan. 11, which was well attended by shooters from Provi-| \S._ nesday last one of the members in company with a friend visited | ment straining his delicate canoe and visions of future leaks arise to 
as dence, East Providence, Pawtueket, Brockton and other places. It} the club house, and on entering discovered two young men packing | disturb his tranquillity.” 2 : 
ni was expected that Mr. W.S. Perry, of Worcester, woudl shoot a | up theclothing of the canoeists in rubber bags. Hach seized a man, My ideal canoe is a Racine Shadow, 33in. beam instead of 28in., built 
tg Hs match with Mr.J. A. Negus, of Fall River, for the Massachusetts | butafter a struggle ene escaped. The other was taken before Justice | With more crown to deck and a trifle less freeboard, and provided 
= is champion clay-pigeon badge, but owing to sickness Mr. Perry did not | Carey and committed for examination. The second man was after- | With the pointed cockpit combing now in fashion. 
fo. and the match was postponed. The day was spent in sweep- wana arrested by officer Hall and identified. The house had been en- By answering the above questions you will greatly oblige a ‘‘pros- 
teed stake shooting with the following results: tered through a rear window which was broken open. pective canoeist.” A.H. A. 
‘and First match, 7 glass balls—Wilbur of Brockton and Valentine of Mr. Coudert is having a 14x30 cruising canoe built by Stephens of (The canoe is superior to the sneakbox for general cruising on open 
1uch Providence divided first, Negus of Fall River and Palmer of Provi- | West Brighton. She will be lug rigged, with light iron board. The | waters, as it is fully equal to the latter in sailing and sea-going quali- 
om dence second, Braley and Hall of Fall River third. Red Rover has been sold to Mr. Win hiids, who will fit her with his | ties; it is much more ae propelled, weighs much @ss, and 
; y Second match, 7 clay-pigeons—Sheldon and Bourne of Providence | new centerboard and make a practical test of it on acanoe. It has| can be much more easily handled on shore by one man and trans- 
scr .divided first, Luther aine of East Providence divided second, already been tried successfully on an oyster skiff. The board has ported, as is necessary on almost all waters at times. It can beslept 
1 e — Braley third. been much improved during this winter. m comfortably and without any more danger of leakage than with 
eal 2 match, 7 glass balls—Hall first, Wilbur and Valentine second. Marmalade , Staten Island.—On Feb. 3, wind southwest, | the sneakbox, if reasonable care is used in Fe the boat ona 
ut I Palmer third. light, sun shining brightly, ;McMurray and Cooke, of N. Y. C. C., | smooth surface and blocking the bilges. Mr. Bishop's remarks, writ- 





launched Jersey Blue, and started for a tandem paddle. The heavy 
ice had gone out with the ebb tide, and the paddlers encountered noth- 
ing worse than an occasional floating cake and a thin coating, new! 
formed, which was easily broken. The trip, though uneventful, 
roved eminently satisfactory to the participants, judging at least 
m their later actions. 


LARGE vs. SMALL CANOES. 






ae — match, 7 clay-pigeons—Paine first. Bradley second, Tinker 
tis Fifth match, 7 glass balls—Braley and Palmer first, Wilbur and 
: Luther second, Tinker third. - e 
Sixth match, 7 clay-pigeons—Wilbur first, Luther and Tinker 
second, Sheldon third. 
Seventh match, 5 clay-pigeons—Wilbur and Valentine first, Sheldon 
and Luther second, Braley third. 


ten some years since, certainly do not apply to the canoes in use now 
as many of them have records of thousands of miles as cruisers and 
are still dry. We would advise A. H. A. to try a canoe of 14x30 or 
15x31 }4in., and shall shortly publish the designs of such a cruiser.] 












THE LOG BOOK. 
































Eighth match, 5 clay-pigeons—Sheldon and Luther first, Braley 

e ? ? 

ae second. I HAVE just seen for the first time Outing, for last October. From V.—DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 

jub, Ninth match, 5 clay-pigeons—Braley first, Sheldon second. the article on the canoe meet at Stony Lake, written by Kirk [Continued from Oct. 25, 1888.] 

the The Fali River Gun Club held a shoot on the 80th, Mr. W.S. Perry, | Munroe, I extract the following; , 

+ in of Worcester, and Mr. J. A. Negus. of Fall River, contesting for the “In striking contrast to these airy skiffs, floating like egg shells on | Editor Forest and Stream: 

ting Hacenchngees Cipenpion Clay-Pigeon Badge at ores each, | the very surface of the water,.were the big Pearl canoes, exhibited I believe that I promised you from Vieksburg a complete narrative 

Mr. Perry ing by a +core of 48 against Mr. Negus’s 36. A num-| by the members of another Canadian club, the Toronto. They are of our trip down the Mississippi to New Orleans when it sheuld be 
ber of sweepstakes were then shot, with the following results: the largest and heaviest canoes built, and are best fitted for use in the | accomplished. I gave the account of the trip from Chicago to St. 

— 87 Badge Match—50 Clay-Pigeons Each. rough waters of the British Isles, where they originated. They carry | Louis,so the present one will consist entirely of our experiences 

—$1 WS Perry § 1111001110111111011111111 an immense spread of canvas, have iron centerboards, are eavily | canoeing on the Mississippi. We left St. Louis Wednesday, Oct. 17, 

a | fe er menmmaeronhere Bast Nar Se ee Sars ¢1111111111111101111101110—48 , and partake more of the nature of small yachts than eee head wind, and enjoyed(?) our first attempt at beating 

—68 J A Negus Lae ettaniorionrinteiase canoes.”’ to windward. 

a), a {poe ee Rees seo as gan 0101110011011011111111101—36 | The “airy skiffs” he refers to are the open Peterboro canoes. Mr. It was, to say the least, not pieenens, for the wind blowing directly 
First match, 7 gus balis—Wilbur and Negus first, Hall and Pal- | Munroe then goes on to state that the American crusing canoes offer | against the strong current, rai waves which for ugliness are un- 

—46 mer scond, White third. a happy mean between these two extremes. surpassed. They are short, high rollers, just like the stern wash of a 

—46 Second match, 7 clay-pigeons—Wilbur and White first, Hall second,}| From the foregoing, canoeists may infer that Canadian sailing | “‘stern-wheeler,” and a boat has no timeto recover after diving into 

—44 . R. Perry third. canoes are all Pearls, or small yachts, and that the canocists in the | one before the following one has washed the deck. Added to this, 
Third match, 7 glass balls—Hall and Wood first, R. Perry second, | States would not use such heavy craft. In a late number of your | the river is filled with ‘‘eddies’’ which sometimes fairly threw the 

—80 White third. paper a canoeist signing himself ‘“‘Widgeon” also makes an attack | boat at right angles to our course; and to have one of these catch us 

_76 Fourth match, 7 cla; te. 8. Perry and Shepard first, R. | on } canoes. I desire to reply to Mr. Munroe and “‘Widgeéon.” and ‘‘head us off,” when a strong puff necessitated ‘heading up,’” 

—69 Perry and White second, Palmer third. Mr. Munroe has been a member of the New York Canoe Club for | we found not conducive to any very great confidence in our own 
Fitth match, 7 glass balls—W. S. Perry first, Wilbur and White | some years. Is he aware that the first Pearl built in North Am- | ability to remain “right side up.” e had no mishap, however, 

—41 second, Palmer third. erica was for Dr. Bronson of the same club? Mr. Oudin, owner of | although a capsize was narrowly escaped in several instances, and 

5 Sixth match, 7 clay-pigeons—W. 8. Perry and G. Barney first, Wil- | the Pearl Tramp, and Mr. Whitlock, of the No.3 Pearl Ripple (since | camped opposite Kimswick, where we remained over the next day. 

_39 bur and White second, Palmer third. destroyed) are members of that club. The latter craft carried | and gave the boat a much needed coat of paint. We found that, not- 

39 Seventh match, 1 glass balis—H. C. Braley first, Hall second, White | more ballast and had a larger mast and sail area than was ever used | withstanding her hard treatment on the Illinois, her injuries were 

_36 third. . on either of the Torento Pearls. As a striking commentary on Mr. | confined to a few scratches and “digs,” none of which amounted to 

36 Eighth match, 7 clay-pigeons—Hall first, H. C. Braley second. unroe’s remarks, 1 give a report of a race of the N. Y. C. C. en | anything. She also was perfectly dry, in fact, she didn’t leak a drop 






all the way down the river. 
Friday morning we centinued our journey, making about twenty 


Wilbur third. 


d Sept. 29, it about the time Mr. Munroe must have written his articl 
Ninth match, 7 glass balls— Wilbur first, Palmer second, Rounse- P jumt abou written cle 


for Outing. 




















_48 velle third. Ballastcarried | miles, a very good run, considering that we didn’t get away from 
_43 Tenth match, 7 clay-pigeons—Wilbur first, H.C. Braley second.— Sail area, including board. | camp until about noon. Being wovlens in Mississippt qwaveling, we 
42 T.S.H. Canoe. feet. pounds. were for a long time under the impression thut our camping places 
AT BOSTON GUN CLUB.—Jan. 30.—A large number of trap-shooters SE Sandaaudydcedse sawerdesdbecnedudwats 95 vis] must be situated upon the banks, —— their steepness made them 
—41 occupied the range at Walnut Hill to-day to enjoy their favorite RC iki ab cncntstes s0<eKgieduvassenaaus 10 110 far from pleasant. They average about thirty feet high, and have 
—40 sport. Fourteen events were shot, with the following result: I aba cdncvcdatscaeaanedaestsudande 73 125 become terraced from the different stages of water, se that carrying 
tes First event, 5 clay birds.—Severence first, Curtis and Barnard sec- i adsct cv even dicndicudevesesnadeenes 135 150 our “‘camp truck’ up these rude —_ was quile a tiresome occupa- 
in ~~ De Rochemon third, Eddy fourth. w ——— Dass esnseceavasahenesssaacnned 85 60 - hey Liming Regen amy — top the > — ae as a as — 
na- cond event, 5 glass balls.—Lewis and Sawyer first, De Rochemont. on by the Dot. it seem 2m the river, being usually “hardened muck,” so that 
Law and Curtis second, Eddy and Nichels third, Saunders and Field The Tramp isa Pearl, and the Freak as large as any Pearl. At | one night, being forced to.take to a sand bar on account of the inac- 
‘ia- fourth. " least she is = class B, as a 16x30 should. cessibility of the banks, we found it so handy, clean and comfortable 
ees Third event, 5 clay birds.—De Rochemont and Field first, Curtis| The Pearland Nautilus models are. English, but there are other | that we resolved to make the bars our camping places in the future, 
rs. and Dickey second, Law third, Adams fourth. models used in that country. Ido not think I am mistaken in assert- | and with but one or two exceptions we did. 
ch, Fourth event, 3  Bairs balls.—Tinker and Law first, Nichols | ing that seventy-five per cent. of the thousands of canoes in use in| (Of course every bar would not serve as a fit camping ground, some 
all, second, Curtis third, Lewis amd Eddy fourth. Great Britain are Rob Roys and similar craft, while Pearls and other | of them being entirely destitute of fire wood, but as there is a bar for 
ge, Fifth event, 5 clay birds.—Tinker first, De Rochemont, Draper and | heavy ballasted canoes are not five per cent. of the whole. every bend, and also for every island, not counting the ones that are 






“just bars” on their own hook, there are plenty of chances to pick 
out one with a drift pile on it. To the man who has done his canoe- 






Law second, Curtis and Adams third, Shumway fourth. 
Sixth event. 5 glass balls.—Decker first, De Kochmont second. 






I do not believe that Mr. Munroe meant to say anything against the 
Toronto Club, but I suppose he thought that in Boob an article for 

























od Tinker third, fourth. the general public it was not necessary to be very particular. I feel | ing on open water or small streams these drift piles are indeed a 
ut Seventh event, irs clay birds.—Law first, Barnard and Sawyer | all the more inclined to pardon him, for senerenty he has seen the | revelation. The river banks from St. Louis to Vicksburg we found 
ong second, Draper and Decker third, Eddy fourth. error of his ways and is going in for something larger than Pearls, | to be fairly covered with logs. fence rails, slabs, tree trunks and gen- 
ng ee event, 5 giass balis.—Lewis and De Rochemont first, Nichols | and which is even outside of the liberal A. C. A. definition of a canoe. | eral debris, in some places piled so high as to render futile any 
ty and Sawyer second, Sampson third, Short fourth. I sup his Alligator will weigh more than a Pearl, heavy board | attempt to get back into the woods; and as most of the stuff was 
of Ninth event, 5 clay birds.—De Rochemont, Curtis, Short and Eddy included. thoroughly seasored, it was lile having a woodpile in your back 
er first, Sawyer and Barnard second, Decker and Field third, Saunders | The Cincinnati club use large eraft. Dr. Heighway and I think | yard. After passing Vicksburg we found the wood not so plentiful, 
he and Gove fourth. also Commodore Longworth use the Princess model, 15x31 at bottom | as the banks were more thi¢kly ae and the “niggers’’ burnt 
a Tenth event, 3 pairs glass balls.—Decker first, Law second, Tinker | of top streak. Rushton advertises three sizes of that model—14x31, | it up, but enough can always be found to make a fire for a regiment.. 
8 and Curtis third, De Rochemont fourth. 15x31 and 15x36; Stephens advertises, and has built, more Pearis But to return tooursubject. We had fair winds the next few days, 
ins Eleventh event, 5 glass balls.—De Rochemont first, Decker second, | than any other builder in America; the Racine Co. advertise double | with the exception of one or two when it was dead calm, and reached 
of Barnard third. . canoes 16x88 and 18x40, eo 150 and 170 pounds res ive: Cairo Oct. 26. The distance from St. Louis to Cairo is 215 miles, and 
th Twelfth event, 7 clay birds.—Field, Sawyer and Sam first, | Joyner, of Glens Falls, 16x36,and soon. And yet with ali this Ido | was made in ten days; but our record will show up better when 

ier Decker and Draper second, Barnard third, Law and Eddy fourth. net think that all future canoes will be large and heavy with iron | allowance is made for three full days used up in painting and trying 

i T th event, 5 clay birds.—Law, Field and Decker first, Gove | boards. to keep out of the rain. An evil spirit seemed to pursue us in this 

+4 and Drapersecond, De Rochemont third, Eddy fourth. ees” need not fear that all canoeists will wish to be racers, | form, for we were treated torain storms about three times a week, 

of Fourteenth event, 5 clay birds.—Law and Sampson first, De Roche- A never number more than a small percentage of the whole. | and finally “‘knocked out” entirely by it. The night before reaching 


regattas there are always more races #pr the medium than for | Cairo we camped about nine miles above it, and the nem morning 





mont and Decker second, Gove third, Sawyer fourth. 
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started out about 10:30 with the expectation of reaching the city by 
12 o’clock at the furthest. 

However, as we approached the city, it seemed _ to recede, and in- 
stead of finding it on the Mississippi as we auppored, we were surprised 
to find on arriving at the mouth of the Ohio that a two-mile pull 
against the current of that stream was necessary before reacning 
the town. The Mississippi was rising and set back into the Ohio, 
so our row was not as bard as it might have been. About 4 o’clock, 
just as we had finished stocking up with provisions, we were fav 
ored with our customary rain storm, and things soon began to as- 
sume a decidedly moist appearance. ' 

For some time we were undecided whether to “sit it out” all night 
on the wharf boat undera sort of projecting roof, or make for a 
camp. We finally determined to row down to the mouth of the Ohio, 
where we had seen a stranded barge, and see if we could find shelter 
in her. On reaching the bar, we commenced to unload our truck 
after having pitched the tent. and were soon visited by a man who 
told us he lived in the shanty on the barge, and invited us to come up 
and get dry by his stove. e accepted the invitation, ant a osed 
that he join us in our cepast which a pocenetee to prepare. He joined 
us, or perhaps I should say we joined him, for the way he did stow 
grub was a caution. Meat, potatoes, bread, coffee, all disappeared 
with lightning rapidity. . 

After eating until the visible supply was exhausted, he informed 
us that it was the best supper he had eaten for months, and I was 
almost inclined to think the only one. He then went on to tell us 
about his affairs—how he had been laid up with fever and ague all 
the summer, and was just beginning to be sround—and got us so 
much interested that we resolve to fill him up tight,in the morning, 
and I guess we did, but there was avery perceptible hole made in 
our supplies. We left him and his barge that morning about 11 o’clock 
with a stiff northwest wind, and had good sailing all-day. We passed 
a place in the river near Wolf Island, below Columbus, Ky., where 

the river runs like a mill race. 

It was by all odds the wildest water in the whole length of the river. 
The eddies became veritable whirlpools, strong enough to have ren- 
dered sailing in a head wind quite dangerous. We now began to 
meet any quantity of ducks and geese, and spent a good part of the 
time anathematizing the hard luck that caused up to neglect to bring 
guns. We thought we had seen some game on the Illinois, but we 
quickly came to the conclusion that we had been mistaken. For 
every duck on the Illinois we saw fifty oa the Mississippi, and the 
geese of course were extra. Ducks were as plentiful as blackbirds, 
and the gec se went in flocks of from ten to one hundred, On one oc- 
easion I saw a bar fairly covered with them, and think that there must 
have been fully one thousand. This may seem an exaggeration, but 
when the fact is considered that the bar was about two miles long, 
and that the geese were stretched out in line over its full length like 
a regiment in review, I don’t think my figures will look so large. The 
birds were very wary, however, ani could be bagged with nothing 
but a rifle. 

We got in revolver range several times, but the unsteadiness of the 
boat destroyed our chances. A man with a good rifle going down 
the river as we did could not only have lots of sport but could also 

ey his expenses. as each wild goose brovght to a landing is worth 

rom $1 to $1.50, and I think we could have got ten a day at least. 
The landing stores are filled with canned goods of all sorts, so that 
the geese would act the part of a well-filled ss This would not 
be pot-hunting, I think, and so could not be objected to as beiug un- 
sportsmanlike. 

We reached Memphis Nov. 3. the distance from Cairo being 250 
miles in round numbers. We were laid up about three days by rain 
and head winds on the way, but made a fair average notwithstand- 
ing. The river between Cairo and Memphis has a great manv 
“chutes,” which may be described as one of the passages around an 
island, and +o called to Gistinguish it from the other passage called 
the channel. 1 believe that by taking tne chutes between Cairo and 
Memphis ve saved about twenty-five miles, and even more between 
Memphis and Arkansas City. 

Below Arkansas City, which is abeut 139 miles above Vicksburg, 
there are few short cuts, aluhough the river is full of bends. It is 
very encouraging, I assure you, to come upon a stretch of ten or fif- 
teen miles and then see away off to the right, avreast of you, the 
smoke of some steamer and realize the painful fact that you will 
have to go twenty or twenty-five miles by river when a straight line 
would probably bring you to the same point in abcut eight. 

The current, however. is always on hand, and one is not very long 
making twenty-five miles. I think the average current was about 
four miles an hour, and this, together with a pair of oars, would send 
us along aboutseven or eight milesan hour steadily. At first we 
were disposed to take short cuts, hugging the points, skirting the 
hars, etc., instead of taking the full curve; but we soon learned that 
the longest way round was in fact the shorest; for the swiftest cur- 
rent takes the tongest sweep, and more than makes up for the dis- 
tance gained in the ‘“‘cut.’’ The “chutes” for this reason are to be 
avoided below Arkansas City, but above the current is about as 
strong in the “‘chute’’ asin the channel. In going around Island 35, 
whicSis just below Randolph. Tenn., we bad a smashing breeze over 
the starboard quarter: and took the ‘‘chute,’’ which saved four miles. 
The current ran like a mill-race full six miles an hour, and this 
together with the wind, sent us along faster than I had ever gone 
before in a small boat. We just !‘buzzed”’ by the snags, and I estimate 
our speed to have been nt less than twelve miles an bour, 

J. W. Kroes. 


THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 





FOURTH MEETING. 


MONG the inventions that have been perfected to a point of prac- 
5 tical utility within the last ten years, three stand out promi- 
nently from all the others, namely, the telephone, the electric light 
and dry-plate photography. The last of these. while perhaps the 
least valuable to mankind in general, is of the greatest importance to 
the traveler, the explorer, and, above all, te tne canoeist, as while in 
his case it may be carried without the least extra trouble, it is a com- 
panion for his leisure moments, it rccords faithfully his cruises, and 
enriches and verifies his log book. 

The last ‘Winter Camp-Fire,” held on Jan. 29, at 23 East Fourteenth 
street, was devoted entirely to this subject, and proved by far the 
most interesting meeting yet held. The Kit Kat club room was orna- 
mented with canoe pictures of all kinds. On the walis were a large 
number of very fine photographs by Mr.*L. W. Seavey, mostly taken 
@» canoe cruises, while on the easels were several fine oil and water- 
color pictures of Scotch canoes and scenery, as well as large photos 
of the Mersey and Clyde canoe clubs, loaned by Mr. King. 

Among the pictures sent in were two very uice ones, a trophy of 
fish, rods, etc., and a snow scene, bringing home a deer, by Mr. LG 
Walton, of Sherbrooke. Can.; some small views taken on cruises, by 
Mr. Van Deusen, of Rondout, and_ two pictures sent by Mr. Shedd, of 
the Springfield C. C. The latter, taken by Mr. Lazelle, a photographer 
of Springfield, are very fine pictures. and were greatly admired. 

Mr. L. W. Seavey, an artist who uses both the canoe and camera to 
assist him in his work, the painting of photegraphic backgrounds, in- 
troduced the subject, comparing the work of the painter when out- 
doors, as in suinmer, requiring time and more or less bulky materials, 
besides much skill, with that of the photographer, with a compact 
camera ad packages of plates, requiring butittle time, and giving 
very valuable results. Touching on the discoveries of Daguerre and 
Talbot, Mr. Seavey described briefly the old process, and then passed 
to the modern one. First comes the question, ‘‘What to photograph 
on a cruise.”’ The speaker suggested first a view of the canoe, its sails, 
gear, ete., and also the crew, then when once started. the camp each 
day, natural scenery, characters, and on the return, crew and boat 
again, making, with brief notes, a full and accurate 1ecord of the 
cruise. 

As an example of the value of photography, Mr. Seavey exhibited 
a sketch and photograph of the same object, one the work of an hour 
or so, the other, more accurate in every way, the work of a moment. 
After describing in detail the pictures of his cruises, Mr. Seavey ex- 
hibited and explained the necessary apparatus, first showing several 
holders for containing the prepared plate, and keeping it perfectly 
dark, also the manner of keeping a record of exposures on each 
holder. 

An 8x10 camera was then shown, and the various oe explained. 
This camera was arranged with one large lense and two small ones 
for stereoscopic work, on one front, either the single one or the pair 
sliding into position at will. The drop shutter was also shown and 
explained. Another camera, a Pearsall, 614x844, was arranged very 
compactly, dispensing with an outside carrying box. Two novelties 
in this apparatus were a small roller curtain of tracing cloth to re- 
ceive the image in focusing, instead of the ground glass commonly 
used, and a second bellows hinged to the back, also used in focusing 
in place of the focusing cloth. 

One of the latest novelties in cameras is the gun camera, a box for 
4x5 plates, fitted with an instantaneous shutter, worked by a trigger, 
the whole being carried on a common gun stock. A sight is used on 
top of the box. ‘till another similar instrument is known as the 
“Detective Camera,’ an oblong box about 4x6x8in., the lense and 
shutter being in one end. On’ top is a brass handle, and on one side 
is a small lense and a focusing glass about lin. square, on which is 
shown, to a reduced scale, the image on the plate. ‘The box is held in 
one hand, the position of the image on the plate adjusted by obse rv- 
ing the image thrown by the supplementary lense, and the drop op er- 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





























































































ated by the other hand. 

this camera by an amateur were shown 
Mr. Barnar 

on a tripod ealled the ‘Reporter's 

taken with it, after which 


lates expo 
ing adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 


PITTSBURGH CANOE CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: = 


up, and eight members—a!] who are nowin the city—gati 


of “eight canoes and a gru 


last se 
pread to all things pertaining to our noble pastime. 


quickl 
At length, the table being cleared, and eight 
thereunder with great.sense of personal com: 


advanced that our “cam 
held this wintertin your city of New York. ‘ ‘Camp-fire,’ 
well call it an oil stove.” The suggestion was receiv 
approval it so well merited, and for 


such and such important business was transacted. 
Among the 


upon a blue field. The proposed 


ninge artificer in ye preciouse metalls. 


After this the confiict raged between the advocates of veneer and 
clinker build, all manners of steering gear beld up for admiration 
torn to coe and the fact developed that our small 

classes; from the admirer of “simplicity” as 
exemplified by the lateen to one who, not. satisfied with jib, fore 


and ruthless] 
assembly embraced a 


and mainsails on a St. Paul, is now designing a topsail. 
Tbe oil stove burned brightly until the small 


hail the toli collector as tu the state of his thermometer. 
answer came back’ “‘Two below.” KATRINA. 





THE GALLEY FIRE. 
AN IRISH STEW. 





UT a few splinters of wood in bottom of pot, on them place about 
one-quarter pound pork, sliced, and about one quart of water; 

let it boil ten minutes, and add two parsnips, pared and sliced, boil 
ten minutes longer, skim if necessary and season with pepper and 
salt; then place in half a dozen potatoes and boil twenty minutes 
longer or until the potatoes are done. This makes a er 


savory mess. 


CANOE PHOTOGRAPHS.—We have received from Mr. (. M. Shedd 





of springfield, two very handsome pean of the S.C. C. and 

r. E. J. Lazelle.. The picture is 
taken with a “revolving camera,’’ the only one used in the United 
The camera is first pointed directly across the iiver, and then 
revolved toward the north, giving the appearance of great width to 
the river. The results are very fine, especially when it is considered 
that the boats were in a swift current, asd the house, as well as the 


their flect of canoes, the work of 


States. 


raft on which the camera was placed, were both in motion. 


HARTFORD C. C.—The H. C. C. have adopted as a sailing signal a 
red crescent one inch in length for each foot of length of canoe, with 


ared five-pointed star next the upper corner. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING.—This subject will be continued 


next week. 





Bachting. 


THE BOOM IN CUTTERS. 





TEVER before were so many cutters on the stocks at such an early 
We have already given particulars of four 
new cutters building by Lawley & Son, vf South Boston; one by 

s 


date as this season. 


Williams & Stevens, of Lowell, Mass. ; two on the stocks in Driscoll 


yard at Greenpoint, and one in the shop of Stephens, on Staten 
Island, which, witb the Daisy to be imported, makes a total of nine. 
We now add number ten, the keel for which is to be laid by Poil- 


lon, of Brooklyn. She is 51ft. loadline, from designs by her owner, a 


member of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Ciub, and will be simi- 
Nunrber eleven is to be the biggest yet attempted 
in this country, for the owner of a well-known schooner. The design 


lar to the Oriva. 
is now being struck in by A. Cary Smith. She isto measure 75ft. 
loadiine, with four and three-quarters to five beams. 


in contradistinction to insipid dawdling. 


COST OF YACHTS. 


N R. HARVEY states that to build a large schooner he has designed 
4 in America will cost fully one-third more than in England. The 
prospective owner has determined to build in England. As the yacht 
wilt cost about $60,000, .t was thought a little too high to pay $20,000 
for the privilege of an American register. As the meve for free 
tradein ships is now gathering force, the new schooner may after all 
be entitled to the flag of the country by the time she appears in an 
American port. It is even now found cheaper to buy yachts as good 
as new abroad and pay duty than to build in our yards. This can 
only be done with yachts under twenty tons which can be imported 
upon @ nominal valuation as ‘‘wood manufactures.” The Madge was 
assessed at $1,500 and the duty paid was . Her original cost with 
outfit was under $4,500. She could not be duplicated here for less 
than $6,000. It is likely more yachts will be imported as the number 
of good vessels at reasonable figures to be had abroad is legion, with 
the advantage of all sizes, kinds and rigs to pick from. The ten-ton 
cutter Florence, for example, with a record as a racer, can be had 
for $2,500, or less than half the a a new yacht of the kind could 
be built for here. She is about of the ige’s proportisns. The impor- 
tation of foreign yachts is something which has only just begun and 
is likely to assume great proportions before long. It is weil to warn 
builders in time of what the near future will disclose, so they can 
shape their policy accordingly. 

Greater business tact and more enterprise are needed if the compe- 
tition from abroad is to be staved off. An English yacht, three to 
five years old, from the hands of a crack builder, which has been well 
taken care of all the year around, 1s not only cheaper, but a stronger, 
better and more stylish job than a brand new yacht from any of our 
yards; as she is puilt to much more thorough specifications in the first 

lace, and will outlive home-built craft two years to one, to say noth- 
ing of the outfit which comes along. There are those silly enough to 
confound throwing dust in people’s eyes with “‘patriotism.’’ They are 
the worst enemies of all yachting interests in America. Unless 
our builders wake up on all taeks, they will find their avocation slip- 
ping from under, free ships or no free ships. We know, as an illus- 
tration, that the cutter Daisy, only two years old, fully as good as 
new, and of vast deal better build and fittings than boats of her size 
of American origin, can be imported, duty paid, for little more than 
half the cost of a new yacht, inferior on all points, built in New York 
or Boston. We know that she will cost afioat in these waters less than 
the figures at which four-year-old sloops were offered, with their 
poverty-stricken rigs and forlorn equipment. Seven years hence 
those sloops will be worthless for augnt but firewood. Seven years 
hence the Daisy, fairly well looked after, will still fetch half the 
money laid out. Can any one blame her owner for his good sense in 
looking after his interests and buying abroad when such advantages 
are = d-forth? And is it not likelya great many will follow his ex- 
ample?’ 

ill our builders take warning while there is still time, or will they 
wait till crippled or swept away altogether by the coming deluge of 
importations? This is certain, ‘patriotism’ must be hove overboard 
at once. Instead of blowing upon achievements in the past, the 
stern present must be,looked in the face. Our yachts are wofully 
wanting in equipment, style and finish, whatever may be thought 
about model and method of build. People who travel are learning-to 
appreciate the truth of all this. Once let importation obtain full 
sway and neither progress nor real merit.of our home productions 


A number of very, fine pictures taken with 
th it. 


exhibited a small but very co upact camera mounted 
Camera,” as well as some views 
. Seavey explained the process of de- 
veloping the plate, illustrating his remarks by developing two 5x8 
sed during the day. The subject for the next meeting, on 
Feb. 19, at the same place, is “Tents and Camp Outfits” The meet- 


The first social meeting of the P. C. C. for 1884—a dinner given 
by our newly married Lieutenant on the 8th- was prompt followed 
ered around 

the festive board of the commander of the Lotos «lower at an early 
hour on the evening of the 25th. The good things thereon were only 
equaled by the feast of reason and flow, etc., and, starting with many 
a reminiscence of the ever memvrable —— down the Allegheny 
boat,”’ the conversation 


irs of legs extended 
rt to their owners, 
amid the fast thickening but wholly peaceful smoke, tne idea was 
fire’ must surely be as pleasant as any 
uotha! as 
with the 
time to come the archives of 
the P. C. C. bear record that at the second Oil Stove of January, 1884, 


uestious discussed was that.of the proposed change in 
our burgee, already noted in ForEST AND STREAM. and a committee 
was intrusted with the task of ascertaining whether a device suf- 
ficiently like an oak leaf to be naa can be produced in gold 

. C. A. badge was heartily ap- 
proved, and most present seemed to prefer the A. C. A. burgee, the 
colors of which can doubtless be sufficiently represented by ye cun- 


ours, and then we 
wended our way homeward through an atmosphere thick with hoar 
frost. As we crossed the suspension bridge over the Allegheny we 
looked down shudderingly at the icy waters beneath, and, when the 
end was reached, cleared the chunks of ice from our moustache to 
The laconic 


We also know 
of many other cutters contemplated, and count on twenty or more of 
the kind for next season. The readiness with which we are taking to 
the cutter is the best proof of the growing fondness for real yachting 




































“wolf.”’ Weare ted on t) 
hel | 


ipg want of symmetry a é and belo: 
gawkiness aloft, uncouth pose, and the provincial vapidity all over., 
one and all, and a great many other technical laches must way 
to a more discriminating and exacting taste, a higher 

intrinsic worth and superior mechanical completeness. 





SOME REMINISCENECES. 


GENTLEMAN of life-long expericnce in yachting writes us that 
he takes great interest in the development of seaworthy boats, 
aud that his own observations lead up to conclusions identical with 
ourown. As far back as 1836, when the Northern Light was built by 
the late Col. Winchester, he made several! runs in her from Boston to 
Newport and the westward. She drew 10ft. of water with ballast 
moulded as low as it could be got. She was a keel boat, and noboay 
ever asked how the weather was 8 going to be, for she was always got 
underway at the hour determined and took it fair or foul and rough 
or smooth, as it happened tocome, In 1840 he built the Gypsy, 39ft. 
loadline, 12ft. beam and 5ft.6in. hold, with 7ft. draft and a keel, as all 
good boats were built in times pene Oy She was run four years 
about the coast. gunning and fisbing. en it blew she was reefed 
down, and when it came out too heavy to look to windward, she was 
allowed to lie to, In 1845 he built the Pet. 52ft. loadline, 16ft. beam, 
6ft. hold and 9¥4ft. draft, with 25 tons moulded to the floors. She, 
too, was a keel, and no one objected on the score of her draft. 
Yachtsmen were sailors then and knew .how to appreciate a good 
boat. She was sold to Savannah pilots after a successful career as a 
racer in all kinds of weather. She left Boston in company with a 
ship bound the same way, and a purse was made up for a match into 
— ro meneiee the money, half the voyage under two reefs ina 
gale of wind. 

In 1646 he constructed and fitted the Coquette for Jas. D. Perkins. 
She was 66ft. long, 19ft, beam, and 10ft. Gin. draft with keel. This 
was the memorable boat which took the starch out of Stephen’s big 
smooth-water machine Maria, ina match twenty-five miles to lee- 
ward and return off Sandy Hook, Oct. 10, 1846, in blowy weather and 
ajump. Time, six hours and fifty-six seconds.- Maria was much the 
larger of the two, but depth and draft were tuen as now, more than a 
match for board and flat bottom. The same gentleman now has a 
deep catrig yacht 23}4ft. long, which lords it over Buzzard’s Bay ina 
reefing breeze. Two . he writes. his experience has demon- 
strated necessary in a g boat. You must have depth with draft 
and weight for the most sausfactory pe: formance. m may be 
left an open question, as it will adapt itself to the rest, or else the 
boat wAi be indifferent under sail when beam is carried to excess. He 
sailed the sloop Una, a deep boat with four beams to length. She 
was a trump in a oreeze andi sea. In the good old days yachtsmen 
were on the right track. All the more strange we should ever have 
swerved so far from the lessons of experience, and all the more 
reason why we should sheer broad off from the flat bottom river 
traps, and once more return to honest construction with the depth, 
draft and weight a good boat ougit to have. 


HOW NOW? 


N the pet of the British Y. R. A. committee on measurement 
for small yachts occurs the following passage: 

“The fact cannot be overlook-d that a rating by length would fail 
entirely to class boats unless they were all of one particular t; 
For instance, during the past two seasons the Chittywee and S- 
cotte. two yachts of three tons, built to compete under the tonnage 
rule, sailed against the most recent specimens of 30-feoters with the 
result that they (Chittywee and Mascotte) were beaten over a seven- 
teen mile course by about 18min. This result was due mainly to the 
fact that the broad 30-ft boats are able to carry a much larger sail 
spread than the narrow 8 tonners, in consequence of their greater 
weight and beam.”’ 

Tnat is to say, the experience gained by sailing small, narrow 
cutters against larger, heavier, bulkier boats in Southampton waters 
has plainly demonstrated that bulk on a given length, when properly 
shaped. is an elemcnt of speed! That it cannot be fair to sail smail 
and large boats of like length without an allowance to the smaller 
- for the greater possibilities for speed possessed by the larger 

at. ; 

Tne committee therefore proposed to roughly measure such differ- 
ences in size by taking the larger sail area of the larger boat. Bulk 
or bigness which finds its expression in sail area iu yachts’of normal 
shape and like construction 1s then, according to tbe Y. R. A. com- 
mittee’s conclusion, really the just basis for aliowance between boats 
of Jike length. A stronger ani more obvious indorsement of the 
equity of bulk measurement from be‘ter authority could not be 
torthcoming. The recommendation amounts to this; You are to be 
limited for classification purposes to a certain length and pay for 
differences of bulk on that length as expressed in the sail area. As 
there is no especial reason wnatever for hmiting a designer in the 
choice of one dimension more than in the remaining two. the next 
step in common logic will be to permit the free selection of length 
just as well as beam or depth, with a penalty attached only to “‘big- 

ess’’ regardless of the form it assumes. Then, and not until then, 
will the measurement question come to a rest. 

The committee likewise indorse the position of FoREst AND STREAM 
concerning the extravagant forms and great expense to which the 
length rule leads directly. The biggest boat, biggest displacement 
andrig. The greatest outlay of money and the exclusion of all mod- 
erate forms and rigs of the same length. In place of a long boat of 
economical proportions, the length rule induces a shrinkage.of useful 
length and eschews economy, prohibiting in its taxation of length, 
all boats which are not the clumsiest, most expensive and unhandy 
in connection with the least practically available accommodations, 

The committee's decision is a death stroke to length measurement 
abroad and will not be without its influence in bringing about a 
clearer understanding on this side of the Atlantic of the prejudice 
and evil tendencies of measuring by ‘“‘simple length.” 


GIVE IT SUPPORT. 


Ww publish herewith an appeal to all hands of more than ordinary 

importance, and hope that at least the: pro 1 to build up 
general yachting headquarters will at once receive enough support 
to justify —- further steps. Whatever may be thought about the 
practicability of forming a racing association for the government of 
clubs, the scheme to institute a great central rendezvous with accom- 
modations and facilities of use and benefit to every owner and friend 
in ee with yachting ought not to be allowed to fall through 
for lack of encouragement to the commiitee having the matter in 
charge. In unity there is strength, and shou'd the New England 
organizations all contribute to the establishment of a congress hav- 
ing tangible existence, the move would bea step ahead of anything 
yet undertaken, and would redound to the credit of the prime movers 
and the whole of New England, as it would likewise be of inestimable 
benefit to the progress and popularization of the sport. Centraliza- 
tion and action as a united body would quickly supplant intluences 
only spasmodic and local with wide-reaching sway and prestige in- 
stead. It is above all else the one thing most needed for the growth 
and prosperity of yachting. There are a hundred persons who might 
and ought to own yachts to every one actually flying his burgee aloft, 
and nothing would contribute so much to fresh accessions to the fleet 
as a common heart to reflect the pulsations of yachting life. It is to 
the activity of New land and the ripe development of its yachting 
we look for the birth of ideas and practices in time to become the 
standard along the whole coast,.and we hope the expectations raised 
in the subjoined proposition will not be doomed to disappointment 
through individual lethargy or fatal delay. All hands should cup on 
without any hesitation. Aid and abet the scheme now while aid from 
every man is needed: 


NEW ENGLAND YACHTING ASSOCIATION. 


YACHTING CONGRESS. 2 


Among the yachtsmen of New land, especially those residing 
near Boston and belonging to many of the clubs, there has long been 
felt a desire for a greater uniformity in measurement, time allowance, 
and all the details of yacht racing rules and regulations. 

In order to effect this, and establish a permanent congress for the 
consideration of these points, and also the best method of promoting 
their adoption, it is proposed that, annually, each ciub appoint one 
or more delegates, who shall meet as often as may be necessary. 

It is also suggested that such acongress would afford a proper au- 
thority for the settlement of any important questions arising during 
the racing season. 

YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 

As important and desirable as the foregoing, is the establishment of 
headquarters for all — belonging to any recognized yacht 
club, to be supported by its individual members. 

The vestage of such a headquarters is manifest to all yachtsmen. 
It would afford a rendezvous for the meeting of those heartily inter- 
ested in yaehting, there to discuss the events of interest in seasons 

ne by, and to arrange and plan for the future. The best types of 
1, and the best rigs, spars, and sails could be thoroughly discussed, 
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agazines, both foreign and American, and such 
ae ac nies an may be desirable could there be found. 

7s bull for news, exchanges, sales of yachts, etc., could be es- 
tablished. It would afford a repository for all new inventions con- 
nected with yacht building and fitting, and numerous other advan- 
tages would meres cane from establishment of such an 
which, it si 


tarted and maintained 
mod early due, . 
ott should ¢ “4 distinctly understood that while the ie congress 
before mentioned, though being under the same head of the New 
England Yachting Association, is entirely separate and distinct in its 
workings. It would be entitled, of course, to the free enjoyment of 
all the lleges of the headquarters. a 
In order to approximate the support this enterprise wi'l receive at 
its inauguration, the committee appointed to select rooms for the 
headquarters and to ascertain the probable expense of the project 
have concluded to send with this circular to each member of the 
different yacht clubs of New England « tal, with a request that 
all who will aid in the start and support of the association will return 
the same with favorable answer. e next general meeting of dele- 
ates, committee and club members interested in this enterprise will 
be held at the Parker House, Boston, Thursday, Feb. 7, at 7:30 P. M. 
Comrfiittee. —C. A. Perkins, Chairman; Fred. Pope, W. L. Jeffries, 


L. M. Clark, Henry Bryant. 



























































































SMALL BOATS. 


HE cause of small cruising yachts is looking up. Inquiries for 
T models, cost of building, etc., pour in upcn us, and builders, nota- 
bly from towns along the Chesapeake Bay and on the lakes, and 
many exhibit a preference for the yawl rig. One inquirer wishes to 
know how to steer with a tiller in a square stern yawl, the mizzen- 
mast interfering. The tiller should be made of iron. with an elbow 
or bend in wake of the mizzen, so that it can be put hard over with- 
out striking the mast. Or the tiller may be split open, the mast pass- 
ing down terdagis the hole, which should be elliptical with the major 
axis athwartships, and long enough to permit the required play to 
the tiller from side to side. Such a tiller could not be unshipped. Ap- 
plication of alittle mechanical genius could easily overcome this 
drawback. A number of single-hand yachts are already under way 
for owners in this city and in Boston, of which particulars have been 
given. No form of yach becomes more intensely absorbing than 
single-hand sailing when rightly pursued. The factof being captain, 
crew and cook, with no divided epee. completely unfettered, 
at liberty to commit all the blunders you like, unanswerable to any- 
one but yourself for the a eaee with the sense of perfect free- 
dom, and the consciousness that all depends me action and judg- 
ment of your own, contribute to surround single-hand sailing with an 
amount of irresistible fascination and a fullness of realization which 
never pall upon the taste but incite the appetite for more, which no 
end of cruising nor advancing age can appease. To the youngster, to 
the man, and to the veteran at the helm, sailing single-handed is sport 
unequaled, And this is within the reach of the millions, as soon as 
they learn of what a good boat consists. The San Francisco Breeder 
and Sportsman has the following on the subject: 

“Learning to sail in small vessels makes a sailor of a man, for the 
reason that everything that is necessary to be done must be done by 
himself or one of his companions, not by paid seamen. Whena 
gentleman without any previous experience builds a large yacht 
and attempts to sail her himself, it 1s about a parallel case of teach- 
ing an apprent‘ce of any trade by putting him at once on the most 
dificult work to be found, After a long time he may succeed in 
doing the difficult work, after a fashion; but how much better does 
the apprentice who has worked his way up to thissame work. Again, 
when the gentieman finds that sailing a yacht is not such a simple 
thing as he fondly imagines, he becomes disgusted and also sells out, 
almost always at a terrible sacrifice, and not only retires himself, 
but deters others ffom his experience from interesting themselves in 

achting. We can recollect when the Lively, yawl Ariel, and other 
ton of that build and size, had special prizes offered for their build 
and class, and they used to go over the course in the heaviest kind of 
weather, and have as much interest taken in their movements as in 
those of the large yachts. This was as it should be, and this built up 
a hardy race of yachtsmen, many of whom are still with us. En- 
courage the smail yacht owners, give them place in your discussions, 
endeavor to get more people to build small yachts, and then, after a 
season or two of such a system, you will see and admit the truth of 
the foregoing remarks.” 

Additions have lately been made to the fleet of small yachts in con- 
siderable number. There was not long ago an impression that small 
but deep keel boats could not be made to sailor show speed and that 
in spite of their solid advantages in respect to room, safety, and gen- 

cruising adaptability, they would not become po because 
‘lacking in speed. This was the theory of the old s) ney, dish 
school, and was clung to tenaciously by many who have since learnt 
otherwise. For example, sundry members of the Larchmont Y. C., 
had been indulging in the usual idle gossip and fantastical exaggera- 
tions about the s of the centerboard sloop Gleam, belonging to 
Mr. Lawton, the little aprons keel cruiser Aneto being at the 
same time cited as a style of boat unable ‘‘to get out of le own 
way,” etc., etc, This kind of silly gossip reached its height on acer- 
tain day last fall. Next morning there was a nice sailing breeze blow- 
ing, which brought the extravagantly sparred machine Gleam down 
to acouple of reefs. The Aneto, with a snug yawl rig, which every 
one knows to be less effective than sloop or cutter, happened to get 
under way at the same time, and an impromptu match was arranged 
with the result that the despised ‘old hulk” gave the Gleam such an 
out and out tanning on all points, that the day has since become 
memorable for the conversions effected. : 

The conclusion fell like a bombshell in the camp and blew to atoms 
many cherished theories and groundless prejudices. Needless to 
say, that Aneto and her class are spoken of since then with profound 
respect instead of derision. It is not always safe to judge of a yacht 
by ruling customs or standards of beauty. A high side and ‘short 
counter may not be attributes of beauty in the eyes of those educated 
to a sandbagger’s proportions, but freeboard and low weight with 
good lines below in the Aneto were discovered to clothe qualities of 
greater intrinsic value than the assumed beauty of outline with 
which Gleam’s friends invested the sloop, and upon which they too 
hastily decided beforehand the relative speed of the two yachts. 
We believe Aneto is to have her overhang spun out this spring, and 
that she will also recetve a racing rig. In that event, she may sur- 
pe her detractors in light weather as completely as she already 

as done ina blow. Meanwhile, the building of small cutters has 
taken a fresh start, and accessions to the fleet of small yacnts are 
promised for the coming season. The time is not far distant when a 
club will be formed in New York especially devoted to the interests 
of yachts under 30ft. loadline. If this move be started by the proper 
persons animated with the right epiris, a future is certain which will 
eclipse in point of membership and activity any organization in these 
waters. There is field enough to draw upon for a thousand members 
and five hundred yachts, with club house and anchorage second to 
none of the existing institutions. 

We publish herewith the lines of a new cutter, now planked up in 
the shops of W. P. Stepbens, of Staten Island. She isa very taking 
boat, out of which the maximum of service can be got at merely 
nominal expenditure for keep. For cruising and fishing and tor gen- 
eral yachting life afloat, as well as for racing, boats of this class 
appeal to the masses who wish to indulge in tational sport upon a 
Small outlay of money. Such boats are not mere outlines of regular 
yachts like the sandbaggers and open boats, nor mere harbor-drift- 
ers, Hike other mak ts, but fit for all the work and service to 
whic alarge and costly vessel can be put, differing from their big 
sisters only in tonnage and the distances they can cover in a given 
period of time. This new boat is building for Mr. Willoughby, who 
has “‘tired of keeping sailors’ boarding-houses,’’ and now proposes 
to do some sailing himself. The rig will be either yaw! or cutter. 
Small cockpit and sail hatch aft and hatch over cabin. 


RE ae ae 22ft. 
go ea eee 18ft, 
SOOM 3 5 ces Cioc a dasncscdevecocetidescns 6ft. 
RENO St oe Se er sd cack USs vows avcedeiaa 4ft. 9in. 
NEG MANU CI Th ci coe cecctss sk ccndeserckouteves 4it. a 
RR sca ec gat el 2” desidsadcnss sees <vie 3ft. 4in 
EMME MN sso cwbcicdcsccacicdec dae <scsec 1ft. 9in. 
Displacement. ........ ....-se00- » Rate o' a eiaiace sia 116.6cu.ft. 
Displacement in tons, 2,000Ibs................0..5 3.75 tons. 
Coefficient of finemess.:............-.ccesececcecs 0.224 
WOU I Oe aa hea dckascdasisvesese. aces 1,5001bs, 
Me Socata tet ee acne ve ait vaca osio' een 2,000Ibs. 
Ratio of ballast to displacement.... ....... .... 0.5 
DE ETT Te 69 sq. ft. 
EON TE POUND ac. cvecscacccce soccccceces 11.2sq. ft. 
Area longitudinal section, no rudder............. 65.6sq. ft. 
Area wet surface, no rudder..................... 178 sq. ft. 
Area of rudder, both sides,................---200+ 11.6sq. ft. 
M. 8. abaft center of L.W.L.........-...... eee 
Center of buoyancy ditto..................ee.e0e: vu. 72ft. 
Center of lateral resistance ditto, with rudder... 1.43ft. 
Center of buoyancy below L.W.L............... 1.16ft. 
Meta center above center nmovency. MeCC RRS nate 1.82ft. 
Center buoyancy forward of M.S................ 0.78ft. 
o—< lateral resistance ditto..................- pa tt 
Area lower cruising sails... 2... .........0cesceeeee .09sqe 
Sail square foot’'wet surface................. 2.06sq. ft. 


Total wet surface per ton displacement......... 
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THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


HE service embraced at the close of the last fiscal year 194 sta- 
tions, 149 being on the Atlantic, 87 on the lakes, 7 on the Pacific, 
and 1 at the falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 

The number of disasters to documented vessels within the field of 
station operations during the year was 300. There were 3,792 persons 
on board these vessels, of whom 3,777 were saved and only 15 lost. 
The number of the shipwrecked who received succor at the stations 
was 651, and to these 1,879 days’ relief were afforded. The estimated 
value of the vessels involved in these disasters was $5,100,925, and 
that of their cargoes $2,075,615, making the total value of property 
imperilled $7,176,540. Of this amount $5,611,800 was saved, and 
$1,564,740 lost. The number ef vessels totally lost was 68. In addi- 
tion to the toregoing there have been 116 disasters to smaller craft, 
such as sailboats, rowboats, etc.,on which were 244 persons, 240 of 
whom were saved and 4 lost. The property involved in the latter 
disaste’s was $66,180, of which $59,900 was saved and $6,280 lo-t. 

In addition to those saved from vessels there were twenty-two 
persons rescuei who had fallen from wharves, piers, etc. Of nine- 
teen persons lost nine were drowned by the sudden capsizing of 
vessels before ucsistance could reach them; seven were lost ip 
endeavoring to get ashore by their own efforts, one from 
being thrown overboard and one died as soon asdanded. 

The number of disasters last year exceeds by seventy-one the num- 
ber of disasters of the year preceding, which was considerably er 
than that of any previous = in the history of the service, The 
amount of property involved was $2,476,493 greater than in the pre- 
one year, but the amount lost $88,750 less than that of the preced- 

ng year. 

The assistance rendered during last year in saving vessels and 
cargoes has been much larger than in any previous year, 337 vesseis 


having been worked off when stranded, repaired when damaged, 
pilo «i out of dangerous places, or assisted by the station crews. 
There were besides 125 instances where vessels running into danger 


of stranding were warned off by the night signals of the patrols. 

Since the last report seven additional stations have been completed 
—one at Hunniwell’s Beach, Me.: one at Muskeget Island and one at 
Coskata. Nantucket, Mass.; one at Brigantine Beach, N. J.; one at 
New Inlet, one at Cape Hatteras, and one at Ocracoke, coast of North 
Carolina. Four other stations are in process of construction and ap- 
proaching compietion—one at Lewes, Del.; one at North Beach, Md.; 
one at Wailop’s Beach, and one at Parramore’s Beach, Ya. 

There have been nine sites selected for new stations which it is 
so to erect soon—one at Brenton’s Point, L. I.; one at Grand 

flarais, Lake Superior: one at Frankfort, one at Pentwater, one at 
White River, one at Holland, and one at South Haven, Mich.; one at 
Michigan City, Ind., and one at Sturgeon Bay Canal, Wis. 


AMATEUR LOGIC. 


N° long ago Mr. N. D. Lawton undertook to enlighten the public 
4 in the matter of measurement through the columns of the 
Herald. Mr. Lawton averred that experience had shown the narrow 
five and three ton cutters unable to compete with the beamier Itchen 
boats of same length. 

If a broad boat is faster than a narrow one of same Jength, it must 
be evident that a length rule places a premium upon the construction 
of beamy boats, and exhibits in its workings a prejudice in favor of 
— style at the expense of another, which no equitable rule ought 
to do. 

Again, if the broader boat is the faster of the two, by virtue of her 
enjoyment of beam, then how can a comparison by length alone be 
logical or fair with another which does not enjoy like possibilities for 
the preduction of speed? 

By Mr. Lawton’s own argument the fallacy and deleterious work- 
ing of ‘‘simple length” are shown up in all their nakedness. 

*ngth rules are well enough as long as boats are all of one type. 
But in that case the diameter of the galley stove pipe will serve just 
as well. It isin the competition between different types that the 
prejudices of ‘‘simple length” are quickly discerned. As deep boats 
of great beam are the most expensive to build and sail and dip to 
the greatest draft of water without returning in proportion anything 
worth having, unless it be accommodation for a party of picknickers 
in a cockpit, the simple length rule will never receive the indorsement 
of persons who appreciate the economics of design and cruising. 
Moreover, any rule which frowns down free choice of forms but arti- 
ficially stereotypes particular proportions, brings progress to a 
standstill. If Mr. Lawton is correct in his statement that the greater 
beam of the Itchen boats has been shown to give them greater possi- 
bilities for speed, it follows that beam should pay upon exactly the 
same ground which is advanced for the taxation of length. This is 
in the main accomplished by the sail area and length rule, as, broadly 
considered, every addition to beam as well as to depth increases 
stability and the canvas carried in consequence. While we are un- 
able to concede any sound theoretic basis or accurate application.to 
that rule, masmuch as it supplies in most cases a crude comparison 
of the actual sizes of boats, it is certainly far preferable that 
simple length, the equity of which Mr. Lawton has so effectively. if 
nrwittingly impeached in citing the supposed performance of narrow 
cutters in comparison with beamier boats. But Mr. Lawton owns a 
nice little round bow] as broad as she is long, and being no great sailer 
except in light weather through the aid of an extravagant area of 
sail, the key to prejudice is easy to find. Every man for his own 
boat and te the devil with equity. 


CONCLUSIONS OF Y. R. A. ON MEASUREMENT. 
HE committee appointed by the Council of the British Y. R. A. to 
report on the lengths which should be recommended for adoption 

in the length classes met on Monday last. The members of the com- 
mittee were Mr. Frank Willan (chairman), Col. Dugmore, Mr. W. 
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in full the conclusion of the British Y. R. A. committee that boats of 
varying type cannot ne be classed by simple length, and that such 
a@ system of com mn leads to the largest and most expensive 
boats on the length, driving all moderate sizes with moderate rigs out 
of existence through the failure to measure size sufficiently near the 
truth. While the sail area and length rule does not accomplish this 
in all cases, it comes so much nearer to a relative estimate of size in 
the majority of instances and extends proper consideration to rea- 
sonable forms and rigs that it is to be preferred to simple length. 
After a reasonable size has been reached on a given length, a further 
increase, whether in the depth and displacement of cutters or in the 
beam and above water bulk of a sloop, adds nothing in the economics 
of a yacht worth ha , but increases the expense of build and 
commission. The additional size, however, supplies further power 
and ability to the boat and, escaping taxation under a length rule, 
compels building up to an undesirable extreme in cutter as well as in 
sloop whether you like it or not. When taxed through the sail rule, 
the compensation granted to smaller boats permits the choice of a 
moderate form and equity in racing against larger and more power- 
ful yachts of the same length, which is as it should be in justice to 
all and with regard to latitude of model, allowing every one to settle 
upon size and rig he prefers without prejudice to any style. The log- 
ical derivation of sail area and length is open to question, but in i 
practical workings it is much more rational and less proscriptive than 
comparison by simple length. 


THE NEWPORT MATCH LAST YEAR. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am not surprised that Fortuna should be the favorite of Forrest 
‘AND STREAM Over schooners of the American idea. Sound Fortuna’s 
trumpet all you please. but don’t make assertions about other boats 
that you cannot prove. You state that in the Newport race last 
summer Montauk, ‘on edge and battened down,’’ barely beat For- 
tuna five minutes, when the fact is, there was not a hatch or skylight 
closed on Montauk in the race, and so far trom being “‘on edge,” 
there was no time during the race when she was down to her scup- 
pers. At the finish Fortuna just weathered the lower end of line, 
while Montauk had to bear away to cross. Fortuna could not have 
reached the windward position in which Montauk crossed in fifteen 
minutes. The apparent better time of Fortuna down the wind was 
simply the result of advantages and by Fortuna holding on to her 
kites longer than Montauk. The fact that Montauk beat Fortuna 
easily down the wind when the squadron left Newport proves the 
boasted er of Fortuna down the wind is pure fiction. Mon- 
tauk stands upon her merits, and, though losing two drift races, she 
has never yet been fairly beaten. GuEsT. 

[Concerning hatches being battened down and sailing on edge, our 
information was derived from several sources. As but little of the 
match could be seen, we, of course, accept the correction made by a 
“Guest’’ on board the Montauk during the race. We have likewise 
reports from different sources that Fortuna was found the better of 
the two whenever sheets were lifted. As to Montauk’s finishing 
higher up than Fortuna, it was due to making a hitch to sea after the 
turn and the subsequent veering of the wind favoring the weather- 
most yachts and forcing the others to pinch. This also accounts for 
the difference at the finish. We do not ‘“favor’’ Fortuna in particu- 
lar, but a desire to see a just record to both sides. As the 
“patriotic” division of critics took care of Montauk’s case, we 
seught to arrive at conclusions upon the technical issues of the day, 
and they are not weakened by our correspondent’s letter. That it 
is not a difficult thing to press Montauk to a capsizing point was 
made very clear early last spring.] 


NUMBER TWELVE. 


'NHE twelfth cutter underway for next season is a vi handsome 

boat building by Lennox, of South Brooklyn, for Mr. Ripley. She 
will be 30ft. over all, 25ft. water line, 8ft. beam, and 5i¢ft. draft, with 
two tons lead on the keel. The wood keel is 8x8inches, Single 
steam-bent frames all through, flush deck, and full cutter rig. This 
new yacht will make a splendid match for the Daisy, to be imperted. 
The backbone and frame is all out, and the work is now being put 
together. This cutter is from designs by her owner. 


PRESENTATION.—“Old Wul Fife,”’ the famous builder of a long 
string of crack vessels hailing from Fairlie, Scotland. was recently 

resented with a lifelike portrait of himself by a host of admirers. 
ee. Fife is not only one of the most successful builders of modern 
times, but also a highly respected citizen of the town of Fairlie, in 
which he holds many responsible positions. Among his famous 
racers with their biggest winnings we may name: Fiona, 78 tons, 
Mr. Boutcher, who won $3,800 in 1870. Neva, 60 tons, Mr. R. kK. Holms 
Kerr, $6,700 in 1877. Annasona, 40 tons, Mr. Hedderwick, $7,800 in 
1882. Ulidia, the smartest 10-tonner afloat, Mr. Corry, $1,100 in 1883, 
and Camelia, 5 tons, Mr. Lawson, who won $1,000 in 1877, or nearly 
half her first cost. Mr. Fife has a promising son, who designed An- 
nasona, Ulidia and others and upon whom the talent of the father 
has descended. ‘Young Fife” is now superintendent of the Culzean 
Launch and Yacbt Werks, of which the Marquis of Ailsa is owner. 
He has now in hand some new racers for this season which will no 
doubt show a long string of flags at the close of the match sailing 
next fall. 

NEW SCHOONER.—The Palmers of Noank ane peng up a large 
schooner of their a style and build for Mr. H. D. Burnham 
of Boston. Length over all, 115ft.; beam, 23ft.; hold, 10ft. A keel 
boat with a back bone 36x12in.; stem and post, 10xl4in.; frame of 
soak; locust stanchions; 3-in. oak plank; pine ceiling; 234in. square 
white pine decks; rail cap of oak 9x3in.; copper and galvanized 
fastenings; mainmast, 87tt.; foremast, 85ft. ¢in.; mainboom, 70ft. ; 
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conveyed through an elegan illuminated diploma composed of 
yach and nautical sub ects grouped in a watercolor painting with 
appropr’ resolutions at . ‘ 


THETIS.—According to the Boston Herald, April 28 has been 
selected for the launc' of Mr. Henry Bryant’s new yacht from 
W. B. Smith's yard at South Boston. She is now about planked up 
and laying the decks has commenced. Her tender will be of the 








whale pattern, 18ft. by 41¢ft., built of cedar and mahogany. 

CORRESPON DENCE.—We answer nearly all inquiries by letter, It 1 
is necessar ak praper address should be given all cases. Spe- 180ft 
om ane ere alterations are contemplated are required to form an s - 
opinion. n 

GOOD-BYE STUB-TAIL STERNS.—The sloop Thistle, originally of Spre 
Boston, now the property of Mr. Wm. Ziegler, is to be spun out aft by un 
the addition of a cutter’s fantail. << 

<-oniaa= eee areacea © _ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. aon 

E. C. F., Cornwall, Pa.—The owner of Dash III. is Mr. A. M. Tucker, cate 
85 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. Esta 

H. D., Baltimore, Md.—The dam of Snapis Hill’s Tillery. She anus 
was by Scout (Plunket—Carrie) and out of Beauty (Plunket—Nell). 

AmaTEuR, Augusta, Ga.—The rules of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club uire that the sire and dam of entries be given. The Na- 
tional rules do not. 

RaMBLER, Waynesburg, Pa.—Rose and Noreen are owned by Dr. ” 
Ww. Jarvis, Clairmont, N. H.; Lady Clare by Mr. J. S. McIntosh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., and Trix by the Glencho Kennels, Peekskill, N. Y. 
All are first-class animals. . 

A FEROCIOUS BUCK.—An Adirondack guide, when mt 
arrested and brought to trial for killing a deer out of season, an 
pleaded not guilty, and explained that he was afraid the deer of & 
was going to bite him. If that man reads the New York Sun, same 
he has doubtless seen this bit of correspondence from Rollands- crim 
ville, Pa., Jan. 29: The game law of Pennsylvania prohibits the acts 
killing of deer after Jan. 1, and co uently something of a — 
sensation was created in this village when Jordan Mapes and ae 


Frank Grover, two well-known citizens, drove in on Saturday 
with the body of a large buck in their sleigh. They drew up 
in front of Crane’s store, and the entire village soon surrounded 
the sleigh, and questions poured in thick and fast on Mapes 
and Grover. Such a bold and open violation of the law had 
not been known in years. John Rollands, a well-to-do citizen, 
took the men to task, and declared he would have them 
arrested. They told him that he had better not have them 
arrested until he had heard how they came by the deer, and 
Grover made the following statement, which Mapes corrobor- 
ated: ‘‘We were driving through the piece of woods beyond 
Fairland’s mill,” said he, ‘‘when suddenly the buck jumped 
out into the road and attacked our horse. It tried to strike 
the horse with its fore feet. We whipped up and yelled at the 
deer to frighten it away, but it then turned on us and tried to 
jump into the sleigh. ank fought it with an axe helve we 
happened to have with us, while I plied the whip on the horse. 
But the more Frank battered it over the head the madder it 
got, and it tinally ran off to the edge of the woods, and, giving 
one leap, landed plump in the sleigh right across ourfeet. We 
both jumped out and made for the woods. The horse went 
on, with the buck lying clear across the sleigh, its hind legs a 
hanging over on one side and its fore legs on the other. It — 
took the deer quite a while to get out of the sleigh, and then 
it came tearing back after us. e were scared half to death. 
Frank suc edin getting up a tree out of reach, but I 
couldn’t climb, and, seeing I was in for a fight, I grabbed a 
rail from a lot that happened to be cut and piled there, and 
when the buck came os at me I let him have it square 
in the forehead, and downed him. Before he could get up I 
hammered the life out of him. Frank then got down out of 
the tree and ran down the road after the horse. He found it 
by the side of the road all right, a mile away. He brought 
the sleigh back, and we loaded the buck in and brought it 
home. We couldn’t see any particular point in leaving it in 
the woods for wildcats to feed on. The deer must have been 
driven by dogs until it was crazy, and didn’t know what it 
was doing. If you take us up, Mr. Rollands, I don’t believe 
you will be able to make us out ity.” Justice Wilson, who 
was present, was positive that there was nothing in the law 
forbidding peaceful citizens to defend themselves against the 
attacks of wild beasts known to be so fierce and bloodthirsty 
as deer. Mr. Rollands concluded, under the circumstances, 
not to make an arrest. Mapes and Grover offered to raffle the 
deer off for $25, and to give $10 of the proceeds to the poor 
fund. The offer was accepted, and twenty-five chances, at $1 
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Baden-Powell, Mr. Henry Crawford, and Mr. G. B. Thompson. gaff, 33ft.; foreboom, 30ft.; gaff, 29ft.; topmast, 41 and 40ft.; bow- | a chance, were soon disposed of. Justice Wilson took two 1 
The committee having heard various letters read from different | sprit knightheads to cap, 24{t.; Jibboom, 25ft. beyond cap; spinna- | chances, John Rollands took two chances. Justice Wilson Eien 
=—= b paren had rae = — yaa Par ng gpm =a ker boom, 75ft.; sails by Sawyer. won the deer. It was lifted out of the sleigh and placed on oun 
ecided to recommend that the classes shou 2ift., 25ft.,and20ft,| COMPROMISE SLOOP.—The little sloop, already mentioned in our oni ¢ 
and that boats exceeding a class length must go into the class next | issue for Jan. 10, building for Mr. Forbes’ sons, is of the compromise ee —_ ~—_ sl — a — eee = win 
above if raced. : : type, having good depth of body and asmall board, which could be — ble Wi Se “Ogquire,” said th ble. “T° ped a. : 25 
The committee also decided to recommend that for time allowance | gone away with by the addition of 8in: keel. She will have 4,0v0Ibs. nsta e Winans. uire,” said e constable, “I’ve a tranc 
in the different classes the sail area rule of the Y. R. A. should be | jead outside and 744sq.ft. of sail with housing topmast, mast deck to | leetle war’nt fur ye!” ‘A warrant! exclaimed Justice n. Seco! 
used with the Y. R. A. time scale by tons. The rule is as follows: | hounds 30ft. with 84ft. masthead. Topmast, 15ft.; boom, 26ft:; long | ‘What for.” ‘‘To’rest ye fur havin’ ven’son in yer p’session stalk 
monn sail area x length ~ gaff of 17ft. and bowsprit 12ft. outboard. She is 28ft. loadline, with | ’ginst the law.” The constable served his warrant. It had } 
area _ 6000 F = 5ft. cutter overhang, and 3ft. 9in. draft without board. been sworn out by John Rollands before Justice Clark. hotel 
The committee came to this decision because the types of boats| BUNKER HILL Y.C.—Membership is now 51, owning 4 schooners, | Squire Wilson. was taken before Justice Clark, where he c 
around the coast vary to a large extent, and, even in any particular | 13 sloops and 6 cats. Present rooms of the club are on Wellington's | waived examination and gave $100 bail to appear and answer bei 
locality, there is considerable variation of type. A simple length rule | Wharf, East Boston. Officers elected for the year: Commodore, P. the charge at the next term of court ng 
would not therefore enable these boats to compete together inasatis- | 4 Bund: Vice-Commodore, D.C. Musgrave; Fleet Captain, W. H. rge e of er 
er manner, se oe eae egal oe —_ out- | Hodgkinson: Secretary and ‘Treasurer, B. F. Underhill, Jr.; Financial Se Mans 
classed owing to the greater weight o eels and larger sail areas | 5 W. Abbott; Trustees, William H. Tolman, George : ‘ be ku 
of the newer boats required to be considered, and it is hoped that rs D. = 1, B. Rich; Measurer, Harry L. Johnson. - Three boys in Moultonborough, N. H., have this season shot hie 
they will be able to compete with some chance of success under the NEW SCHOONER.—Mr. A. Cary Smith is at work ona new four- 285 partridges, for which they obtained forty cents each, ten the i 
= ee — eee ee ~~ os eo e ae — h | beam keel schooner of 65ft. Joadline and 9ft. water, for San Francisco | £0xes, besides several mink and other game. obtai 
classes year by year increases just as it has in the tonnage c S, . ; » 
and the commutes thought that this growth of the expense should | Owners. Moderate beam and good draft is carrying the day all the ’ on th 
be controlled if possible, as it tended to limit the sport to few.— | Country over. A GERMAN writer says one should every day read a fine poem, look will t 
London Field. ABANDONED.-—The collapse of length measurement in England is | upon an excellert picture, hear a little good music and speak a few 
We may add that experience on this side of the Atlantic bears out | noticed on the editorial page. F sensible words. terbrook adds use his steel pens.—Adv. 
— saree ats tic aera rata - ores ni Augu 
| . = oe 
p YS e erican Spinner 
OME TARY — 
VE TEPSPECIFICS 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterina 
poecite Hicoeat na are Mippoarsnns — wae 
D 2 2 Ebes r 
Menageries and others with perfect success. = PATENT: APPLIED FOR ror 
LIST OF SPECIFICS. © 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, a 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. ae 
8.B. Cures Founder, Seavin Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. o 
».D, Cures Bots or Grubg, Worms, - - - 75c. = 
+.E. Cures Cough, Heavés, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 5c. Can 
i eee ite a 
.H, Cures nai a) oe ‘4 
rj. Cures all Discases gf Digestion, Toe: The Only Size Made. JOE 
oe sen: Oe ° : : 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet. This is a new bait, having many advantages over the other styles of spinning baits. It is much stronger on account of the speoa being struck out of men's 
erina: anaes, G2 BEd 10 bottles of 00 one piece of metal. It revolves very easily, and the red ball in the center reflecting on the spoon makes it very attractive to the fish. 
ace and Medicator, - » > - > "35 Its extreme lightness prevents its sinking and catching in the weeds; in short, % wee ghtest, strongest, Nendecenent ne ~ me mentee. 
Pe etnies i n 0 ; werner 
feThese Vote rina S . are ent free to any &eOrders received from anglers residing in cities in which the dealers keep a fu e of our goods in stoc! 01 y pl . 
ress on rece! 0 e p * 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. : - 
yt ABBEY « IMBRIE, Al 
ry on receip . ° e 
E¥-Pamphiets sent free on application, Manufacturers ot Fine Fishing Tackle, either: 
MOUMPHIREYS HOMEOP. . 
106 Futon street. Now Work. 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. abwolu 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SILK WORM GUT. 


F. LATASA, 85 Broadway, N. ¥.,; 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, = and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 


Fes. 7, 1884.) © 




















JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine EF“*ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


rass ing Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
se0te $00: y Hg; 800ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; G00tt., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
3 ets, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts. ; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Sin le gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; Ve up one-half dozen in a 

ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Leaders. lyd., 5 ets.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 

wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts, Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. ‘Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Treut and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent*by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


catalogue. | a0 years, Open Evenings, J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 



















The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





EePYTWToc§Eze’s . 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


No books sent unless momey accompanies the order. 









































* * dirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. 1 00 | How % Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 1 50 
KYNOCH & co., ; Birmingham, Eng. ae Wilderness, In the. Bienes veer<aes ’ a -— a on Out-Door nantes 
. lls are made of extra fine thin phable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either | Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds........... b idesedesecckeacscudsccnsasudsaees 20 
wees Sean No. 2 primers. Can - reloaded as often as any of the ‘thicker makes. Cost | American Ang! er’s eR cccsccovce vane 5 50 GE tacarces! svocesuvceedscesddecdexaes 25 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit American Bird iho iacwadendgada cede 50 DO ONE II ine dinivcecccccsccccundeves 20 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 200/ Riding and Driving......................... 20 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells, Or can be effectually American Roadsters and Trotting Horses aaa 5 00 MN MIO eve cccdincncwecccstccucceceus 20 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also | American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 Sade danadenudacieddpsdetadedchedanaee 20 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample | American Kennel, Burges..................-. B00) Fishing. ..............0ceeeeeesececeeeeeeeees 25 
sheils will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted - the trade oan Galen femme ng and Wine Making.. 1 S a BOWIS.........02ceceeee ceeeeeees = 
. hmesiee mh by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers po ae a tak tele Buy seedbababestanscccoresniesnsrt s<ser a 
7 a a ND occ osseacoseces 1 = _ ‘ oe a paren Shot, Farrow......... : = 
1 Animal Plagues Mada aid acadedesaanes 4 ow I Became a Sports@an............ ...... 2 
H E R M A N N B O K E R & co., Sole American Agents, Archer, Modern: uaa ae aectaeatoabamasen<* ‘ = arene Hees, emour Paneer veiuctanedue 6 = 
Archery, ery of, Maurice Thompson.... unter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 7 
101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. ‘Around the World in the Yaeht Sastiem ae a 3 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
.| Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; @eth......- 1 0C | Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 6 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America.... ........... 30 00 | Jenning’s Horse Training...............-... .. 1 2% 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... Fe De Cog over iencvescetivacsencese 1 00 
9 Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50 | McClure’s Stable Guide................. 2 s+. 1 60 
D AVENPORT S a evra cick acadccadacds ecegsdccesce % | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
= = _— oe Racagets seneneyeseners ‘ = Hep of _——— — EEN cad sasecrdaned i S 
ack Bass Fishing, Henshall.................. ayhew’s Horse Doctor...............0..0c00- 
SINGLD OS, SOURLS Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cioth, || Mayhew's Horse Management. ..000.000.00." 3 00 
' Government Report.............. sesccee vee 2 Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ............... 3 00 
- REVOLVING CL AY PIGEON TR AP Boat Sailing, Practical.....02002002.0000000. 77. 1 00 | Model Yachtsand Boats................00.277. 2 00 
L « | Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c.; Shooting, Mountain, Lake and River................ 2... 3 75 
50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c.; Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 2 00 
Cte rel Nese the ieck'eea Sc _| Noten on Gage nee tsa is 
: . 50C. : b Dies tacadicccduacaeg 
This Trap gives = ee ol at ome ot flight | Water Aquarium, 50c; Native Song Birds... 75 | Notes on Game and Game Shooting:. ........ 3 00 
(excep ne iheceer enue Bow’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 200] Notes on Fish and Fishing.......... .......... 4 20 
any five-trap system, Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols..................200. 30 00 | Oars and Sculls and How to Use Them. ...... 1% 
aa tw Boat Racing, or the Arts of Rowing and Train- On the Wing. MI icine iain, ota aacudacvene 1 50 
The price is reduced to $10.00. patna aes sy 2 00 | Packard's Haif-Hours With Inseeis 2777277." 1 60 
AEB AAEIR PMCS. +e eee ccceseseserereccece | “SAUUTS Wil ADISCCUS.. 2... ee ene 
» bird attachment works as well as the single. | Boat Racing, Brickwood ... .. ............... 2 50, Partridge and Pheasant Shooting, Schley’s. . 2 00 
on perks td at disiance apart desired. Breech Loader, Modern, Greener.............. SOO ) PRON, TMG. cnn 0-. cackeccccusns awe nema : eonen 50 
ON ian cca ceve: ncecdaddcecacces 2 00 | Practical Boat Building for Amateurs......... 1 00 
THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. Cage and Singing — MMR 505 kcicctacee ; s sree a. agsadanedaciuda saddawed [ye 4 20 
ee : Canoeing tlds ctddandundveadane.s ractical Kennel Guide.....................00. 1 50 
b oe = — pret vaprenreten ar eathiinatery com Canoe and Camera. wacgit cote sesseenecareceey 1 0 Prairie and Forest. Parker Gilmore. Resza az a, 3 00 
J¢g ; 3 — at oe Traveling, Powell................0+ —— ractical Taxidermy an ome Decoration, 
Send for card of rules and circulars to Pn of the Paper. Bishop’s......... : = ppatty.. Houle Reaping 1 50 
A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, | Complete american Trapper, Gidsow.//:1!: 1 00 | Practical Orange Culture.....22200.0022220°.. 1 00 
Coues’ Birds.of the Northwest................ 4 50 | Prime’s I Goa-Fis ‘ing. .. ..............c00005 2 50 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animals.................. 8 00 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 2 00 
MIG oe cucu nadba cdeccsenttsabendguetisae EO | Oe BG THIN ooo ns. .cicccccccccccsccc 50 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 | Reptiles and Birds.....................0..0005. 1 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 | Recreation in Shooting. ....................... 2 00 
e e ° y Detail = EGON TIVEP.« «5. coiscccccece . 25 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 
First Internati ona l Clay Pigeon 1 ournament bog Brea : g, by Holabird Me reuse ae ‘ % Rifle and Marksmanship, y Gildersleeve.... 1 50 
? og Br fp SUMO OMg sao 0 occcccevecsosecs é e Fractice, atendtcadaaceidnnagecus 150 
OVER $5,000 IN PRIZES AND SWEEPSTAKES, Bon. = ree , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... : o — ceakor New Engiand........ aed : . 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF = : Dogs of Great Britain. America and other aos Setter Dog, the, Laverack. dice ibs. ae 
—— ‘ 1 Cc dcdadhnscdediunckadcrnanastavaces OOTINE O88 GHC WING... ccccccccccccccscccescs 75 
LIGO WSKY © TAY E IGEON CoO. Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo .  %] Shore Birds.......... - gulsandudinadaiadn aadians 15 
Of Cincinnati, Ohio. a — = Jud, poaasee a aee ——- OE TA I occ viccccacads 12 50 
A Five Day Programme, to be held at Chicago, Lilinois, May 27 to 31, 1884. ogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth. Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock............ ea 
ted a - Devan ncccudeccccccas cs 60 | Sportsman, American, Lewis’s. New edition. 2 25 
PRINCIPAL CONTEST:—INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 1 25 | Stable Management, Meyrick.............. . 7 1 00 
CONDITIONS: Dogs, ba — ng, a ining, Management oa Seepheus, tyes Resting Delindtedenciusdddmennes 1 25 
ae 7 : oa nite i Ry < an seases, ee Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... ...... 1 25 
Team shooting (5 to a team); 10 single birds, 18yds, rise; 5 double birds, l5yds, rise Dog Training vs. Breaking. Hammon . 100] Stephens’ Young Sean MINGUS a5 co ivcsnce: 1 50 
Ligowsky Tournament Rules to govern (excepting: use of single barrel oaly allowed). Five Dwyer’s Horse Book...................... “"* 495 | Stonehenge, Dog of British {stands 7 50 
traps screened Special prize conated by the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Commpeny>— Wo the | Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 | Stouehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
winning team, $750.00 guaranteed; to the best individual score, | farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 | Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia 3 75 
$250.00 Diamond Badge, cost guaranteed. Entrance fee, $25.00 per team. En- | Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 3 50 
trance fees and gate inoney, jess cost of birds, grounds and advertising, to be distributed as pees Sees tal covets ness aceaateues ses 9 50 
Second, Thira. Fourth and Fifth Team Prizes—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. A series oi “Sweep- | “trar's Pocket Map of Moosehea e..... 100 ‘ 2 00 
oe ene . Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50) Still Hunter............0.......0... . 22. 2 00 
stakes” will be iutefspersed with and follow the p1 eceding. P Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout 
Headquarters in Chicago. Arrangements will be made for reduced railroad rates and | rish and Fishing, Manly ...................... DS aaa eens vicaxderccces s aaacvese Ge 
hotel charges. . coh : : Fishing, Bottom or Float................ ..... 50 | Taxidermist’s Manual.... 1 00 
Clubs sould enter at once by remitting $1.00 to the undersigned. Choice as to time in | Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 50 | The Book of the Rabbit. ipa Giaes! 5 00 
being called to the score will be ullowed to elvfos in the order in which they enter. Balance ! Fishing Tourist, Hallock....................... 2 00 | The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
of entrance money payable on the grounds at Chicago, on first day of shoot, to the General ba 4 ae —_ orm Fishing............... = FE yan ater ra 5 Sar eas tees -- 200 
Manager and represeniot.ve of the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company. Clubs entering must | Florida and the Game Water Birds of the | |The Sailing Boat Brown.. 1 00 
be known as regularly organized Gun Clubs at least two months previous to this tournament; . s 5 p ER 6 ae la hea 0 
g g 1 : Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.5............ 2 00 | The Saddle Horse.................. 1 00 
members of entered teams must be in good standing, the same length of time, endorsed by | Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................... 2 56 | The Horse Owner's Safeguard..... 2 00 
the presideut and secretary of the respective Clubs. Copies of the rules, details, etc., can be | Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 1 25 | The Cream of Leicestershire........ 3 50 
obtained on applying to the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company, to whom all communications | Frark Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 50 | The Northwest Coast of America. .. 20 00 
on the subject should Le addressed. Further detailed list ot matches, prizes, donors, etc., | Frank Gasecesdaeie Voume teen 2 = ee wesgesteeseeeee 3 75 
' , . cae 4° : an 2 > g ; Neat dnc ata 0 
will be subsequently announced, together with exact date, grounds, etc. (Signed) rank Fores ars Fu itive Sporting Sketches. 1 00 he Zoological maw a a 
Ny c hi ran orester’s e an ings, 2 vols., MERGES acedaddtdiaddtacadierieadnae . 
THE LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON co., Cp (oe ‘ HOUR rr sare tart Mndasdan 150 Veterinary Dittionary. Going asumudeaces ‘ 20 
August 1883. (P. O. Box 1,292). Office, No. 68 W. Third Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. | Frazar’s Practical Beat Sailing................ 1 00 | Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...._. 10-00 
4 Wysshe and NI lace Wica le sacuseetec anes 1 00 | Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Wilson’s American Ornithology, 8 WON, séwcs 18 00 
Oe aa 1 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland -... . .......... 15 00 
é Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers............. 1 75 | Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 
dD O G = R A L N I IN G 3 Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 1 50 | Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 (0 
° Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 50 | Woodruff's ‘Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 
—BY— Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 1 25 | Wrinkles, by Old Shekarry.................... 2 40 
ee king, Moreton wacudauydaudharencenee 2 & "Genie udiow. quarto, cloth, Gov- po 
S. 1 HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. Horses, Famous American Race............... 75 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse... |..."..) 150 
— em oo Trotting........... ‘ a b cae on ~ MP ccvatddedd. cuaads«uaad case 250 
ses, Famous, 0 merica........ dake. aeade Sin addeNawesndeatadaiadwas 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00. How to Camp Out, Gould....-.22020000.0000 ‘a ce a 










a, ~MeCnnedy Repeating Rifle 







Canvas Cartridge Belt, any gauge, by mail, t- 
age paid, for 13 2-cent postage stamps. _ 

JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer of Sports- 
men’s Goods, 124 Chambers sireet, New York. ‘ 


NO POSTAL CARDS. 
SR NEST RE 


: Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free a cosily box 
8 of goods which will help all, of 


@ither sex, to more money right away than anything 

else in this world. Fortunes await the workers 

qteokutely sure. At once address True & Co., 
Maine. 






The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifies are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifics, 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada, 





40 


/ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Fen. 7, 1864, 








A Skin of Beauty "is a joy Forever. 
DR T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifie 


_ and eve 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies the 
Skin, 





the test of th 


made. Accep 


similar 
The dist ish: 


Aa) 





harmful of ail the skin preparations.” 
will last six months, using it every day. 


to the skin. 
Mae. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond street, N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
ers throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
G2Beware of base imitations. $1,000 reward for 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 








Trade Mark. 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utter 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in -_ ~~ to 
approach ours, which are to be obtained from 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRUSON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


FSTERBROOK "Fen: 


ee ae 
ee 








2 = 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTEREROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





SLIP » Excite the appetite, 
¥ SS moderately increuse 





isy the temperature of the 

Fs body and force ¢f the 

circulation, and give 

tone and streng'h to 

\ the aystem. They ere 

SSN the best for Cocktails. 

+S 

2 WM. M. LESLIE, 





Be E RS 87 Water Street, N. ¥. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations; 
Ill. A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 
clature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. 


This is a reprint of papers from the ForEsST AND 
Stream. Pamphlet, 45 pages. 


Price, postpaid, 15 Cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
89 Park Row, N. Y 





Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freek- 
les, Moth Patches 
blem- 
auty, 
“aand defies detec- 
# tion. It has stood 










years, and it is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly 


no counterfeit of 
name. 


S ed Dr.L.A. re 
. said to a lady of 

the haut ton (a patient):—‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
One bottle 
Also Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair withoutinjury 

















r 





full infor- 


- particularly 


ng Boots and shoes, manufac- 


tured by 


YERRINGTON & KELLOGG 





t 


iz 


— il 
Send for catalogue givi: 
mation about huntin —_ 


PURCHASE THE BEST. 


Successors to THOMSON & SONS. 


P. O. Box 1,016. 













FOR 
RUBBER COATS, 
SHOOTING SUITS, 
YACHTING SUITS, 
BARGE SUITS, 
ROWING SUITS, 
BICYCLE SUITS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
KIDCOATS and VESTS, 
WOOLEN SHIRTS, 
Call on or write to 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 
ONE PRICE CLOTHIER, 
No. 410 SevanTw @rraaT N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 


MFG OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 





GLASSES, 
Tourists’ & Rifle Range 
TELESCOPES. 


Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 
eters, Odometers, Baremeters, Thermome- 
ters, Microeopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cat:- 
logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 





Yy 


The Tropicals (dry 
y in warm 
weather without ice. 


plates) are the onl 
ones that can be used 





succesfull 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. . 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instruotions free. 
| Forty years established in this line of business. 








CHEAP TRAP SHOOTING. 


eH 


Belcher’s Pat.Paper Bird. 


=. Ss = 








Attached to a suitable wire ball, thrown from any 
glass ball trap in the same way as glass balls, is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory trap shooting. These 
birds may be re-used after marking the shot perfor- 
ations with pencil. No disputes whether a bird is 


) hit or missed; no broken glass or elay to injure 


ounds. Balls everlasting. Fifty birds and one 
ll sent by mail on receipt of $1. Additional birds 
ah hundred. Additional balls 50 cents each. 
ress, 


G. F. KOLB, 732 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLAY PIGEON CLUBS 


Must be formed at least two months prior to the 
holding of the First International Clay Pigeon 
Tournament at 


CHICAGO, MAY 26-31, ’84, 


to be eligeable to enter a team of 5 in the principal 
championship contest. Members of team must be 
in good standing as members of said club for at 
least two months, and must be 


Residents of the County 


from which the club or team is entered. For full 
programme (prizes and sweepstakes, $5,000) address 
L. C. P. Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRAPS ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN, 


Iu order to place our a within easy reach of 
all sportsmen, and to enable them to practice for 
the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament at 
Chicago, May 26 to 31, 1884, we will until said date 
ship to any club 5 of our best traps at $7.00 each, 
re the following installment plan: 


50 cash with the order. 
5,00 draft, accepted by2 members, payable 30 days 
+ ted he * an 


Or we will ship 8 traps at $7.00 upon payment of 
$11.00 cash with the pe — 
5.00 draft, accepted by 2 members, payable S days 


& 
For Clay Pigeons apply to the nearest Dealer. 





CLUBS! Send $1.00 entrance money for cham- 
jionship contest and thus secure choice of time in 
ing called to the score. 
LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON CoO., 
P. O. Box 1292. Cincinnati, O. 










301 Broadway, N. Y. 








Sor Fale. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


CROWN LAND OFFICE, L- 
January 21, 1884. § 


FISHING LEASES. 


The exclusive right of fish: with the rod only 
in front ot the ungranted Gone Lands on the tol. 
lowing streams, will be offered for sale at public 
auction at this office at noon on 

Thursday, the 20'h day of March next. 


Leases of these fishin hts will be governed b: 
regulations to be h ee lcbed fie e 


LEASES FOR THREE YEARS 


will be offered on the following streams at the up- 
set prices mentioned below. These amounts or any 
advances made thereon, will be payable annually, 
during the term of the leases. 
No, NEPISIGUIT R VER. Upset Price 
1 From the mouth up of the river to the 
WN SOMES 503 ve SatScasacciagone*s $300 00 
2 ~—_ the Indian reserve to the head of 


JACQUET RIVER. 
8 The whole stream and branches thereof. 
UPSALQUITCH RIVER. 
4 From its mouth up ‘ the Forks.......... 200 00 
5 From the Forks to its head, including all 
Weiser ah0se0 ens cabies catasiteeice 200 00 

















DOOUNER 
LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & C0., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


130 00 


Rs itu ea have talneuen nhayies +> 4008 1000 00 


RESTIGOUCHE RIVER. 
7 From the mouth.of Upsalquitch River up 
to Toad Brook...... Pon be neice tides’ 500 00 
8 From Toad Brook up to Tom’s Brook.... 500 00 
9 From Tom ’s Brook up to Patapedia River 500 00 
10 From Patapedia River upto Tracy’sRrook 500 00 
11 From Tracy's Brook up to Quatawam- 
. Seu Tanabe stan sess ses ones 
m wam ‘wic ver up to 
Madawaska county line........... . nat 


LEASES FOR ONE YEAR 
will be offered on the following streams at the 
undermentioned upset prices: 

13 Patapedia River, on the western bank 
thereof, from its mouth up to the Que- 





250 00 





bec Province boundary........ : 200 00 
14 Middle River, Gloucester county. 100 00 
15 Little River, - eee .. 10000 
16 Tatta, River, Gloucester county... 100 00 
17 Bi racadie River, * eS 3x0. Ae 
18 Tabucintac River, Northumberl’d county 100 00 
* 19 Dungarvon River, - 08 200 00 
20 Renous River, » * 200 00 
@ 21 Northwest Miramichi River and branches, 

— ne co eny Pagar he eneene 200 rd 

2 Kouc uguac River, Kent county...... 50 
SEND A POSTAL CARD TO THE 28 Kouchibouguacis River, a & iacieeie 50 00 
24 Richibuccto River ai > A seenae 50 00 
Columbus Bu Co 25 Green River and branches................ 50 00 
* 9 | 26 Tobique River and branches.............. 50 00 
Any further information that may be required by 


a purchasers may be had on application to 
office. 
The fishing on the most of those streams is unsur- 
——. @opies of the Keport of the Government 
‘ommissioners regarding these streams may be 
obtained on application, 


JAMES MITCHELL, 


Surveyor General. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
where our superior vehicles can be seen, will be 


sent. 
We have the largest factory in the world for 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 





ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 

With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode, 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 

Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 

39 Park Row, New York. 
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oa I FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepus 
TIER tessa tee sae Proms le 
CZROYACZBS 


“em, 
AND OUR POPULAR 


American Village Carts, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 


"We make our own wheels from the best tim- 
ber (sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained 
from the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


R. SHEPHERD, 
Patentee and Manufacturer 


OF 
ADJUSTABLE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

Also importer and manu- 
facturer of Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads. Orders by mail 
attended oa Goods 
- Ship Cc. 0. D. No. 112 
= West 14th st., west of Sixth 
ave., N. Y. Send stamp for 
illustrated circular. 


Fine Fishing Rods. 


Snakewood, Lancewood, Greenheart, Bethabara, 


OR SALE.—ONE POINTER, ONE S 
two setter pups, one single racing shell; ex- 
chi either for D. B. L. shotgun. rite J. W. 
T. 'M, P. O. Box 1324, Middletown, Conn. War- 


ranted as represented or no sale. jan31,2t 





LL QUAIL FOR SALE AT $2.00 PER DOZ., 
here. JNO. T. LEDBETTER, Shelbyville, — 





Bac RIFLE, .22 CAL., TWO SETS SIGHTS, 


P. O. Box 744, Hastings, Minn. feb7,1t 


R SALE.—A SPLENDID NEW CREEDMOOR 

rifle with appurtenances, A tine gun, but owner 
is not arifléman. FRED. WILKINS, 182 High st., 
Holyoke, Mass. feb7,1t 


FOR SALE. 


Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, 2 vols.; Dinks, 
Mayhew and Hutchingson on the ‘Dog; Greener’s 
old work on Gunnery; Greener’s Modern Breech- 
Loaders; Geener’s Choke-bore Guns; Hallock’s 

rtsman’s Gazetteer; Norton’s American Breech- 
Loaders; Microscope. by Carpenter, large volume; 
English Mechanic and World of Scienee, in monthly 
va from June 8, 1870, to present date, except 

ol. XIV., in all some 25 vols.; one B-flat cornet, 
nickel per water key, etc.; one B-flat Cornet, 
brass, distinguished manufacture, water key etc.; 
these are Al instruments, complete; one Remington 
long-range rifle, Al; one Whitney long-range ritle, 




















ete. The finest rods for the least money. Send | Al; oneSh Borchard loug-range rifle, Al;. one 
stamp for circular. E M. EDWARDS, cock, | Remington Hunting Rifle. large bore; one No. 12 
Del. Co., N. Y. Parker B.L.,under-lifter action; pistol grip, Damas- 
cus barrels, Al gun, 8. hand, Apply to E. H. MADI- 
SON, 564 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N.Y. _—feb7,it 
Wanted, 





Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 


ANTED.—A SECOND-HAND DOUBLE WOOD- 
en canoe. C. B. DILLINGHAM, a 
Conn. It 





FRANKLIN RECORDS, 





eee er ke a . 

or all of these numbers ey don ' 

send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 89 Park Row, WILLIAM H. GUILDER 

New York City. jan? ,tf Second in Command. \ 
ANTED FOR CASH.— A FINE BREECH- 1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 
loader, 12- uge, 28in. barrels. weight not 

over h Price, 3.00. 


Ibs., lev of stock, 1334 to 1din, 8in. drop, 
modified choke. H. Q. BROWN ‘Forest aud Berens 


office. For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





in perfect condition. Price $16. A. F. STONE, - 
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FEPEEZER 28ae8. 


BE SERS 
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wit! 
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